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More  than  a  year  ago  I  began  assembling  stray  genealogical 
aata  oi  the  Woods  family  for  the  information  of  its  members  as 
well  as  for  myself — data  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  “The 
Woods  Family”,  “Notes  on  the  Neeson  Family”,  and  “Notes  on 
the  McKendrie  Family”.  Some  of  the  letters  in  my  possession 
presented  personal  and  vivid  pictures  of  Civil  War  days  that 
I  felt  would  be  interesting  to  the  descendants  of  the  writers,  and 
‘W  ell  Do  I  Remember  .  .  .”  and  “61-63"  emerged  on  the  horizon  and 
gradually  took  shape.  Then,  of  course,  “Afterwards”  naturally 
followed.  “This  and  That”  was  required  as  a  waste  basket  for 
various  items  of  information  that  could  find  no  resting  place  else¬ 
where.  If  what  follows  may  be  called  a  book, — it  was  not  planned, 
it  was  not  born, — like  Topsy,  it  grew.  In  all  my  notes  I  had 
freely  used  family  designations,  “Grandfather”,  “Grandmother”, 
“Aunt  Mary”,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  interdicted  “I”  and 
“my”.  I  have  left  them  untouched.  Nothing  I  have  written  is 
intended  for,  or  will  be  of  the  slightest  interest  to,  any  person  other 
than  a  member  of  the  Woods  family,  so  why  should  I  do  other¬ 
wise — whatever  may  be  the  canons  of  literary  composition?  I 
likewise  deny  any  “conceit  of  print.”  As  my  notes  grew  in  extent, 
the  prospect  of  making  copies  for  the  many  members  of  the  family 
who  desired  the  genealogical  information  became  more  and  more 
appalling,  until  my  closest  adviser — to  whom  printing  of  legal 
briefs  and  records  is  a  matter  of  routine,  but  typed  duplication  a 
source  of  horror — insisted  I  resort  to  print. 


Ruth  Woods  Dayton 


July,  1939. 
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i;Well  Do  I  Rememb  er  .  . 


In  Philippi,  Virginia,  on  May  27,  1861,  a  little  boy  wrote  to 
his  uncle: 

“Dear  Uncle  Henry: 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
well  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  well  also. 

The  soldiers  came  here  on  the  election  day  more  than  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  before  they  were  five  hundred  and  seventy  of  them 
and  they  have  been  coming  in  here  every  day  since,  the  Barbour 
Grays  left  here  Saturday  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  them  start 
but  I  know  they  went  to  fight  for  liberty  and  every  one  of  us. 

I  would  be  glad  to  learn  to  shoot  but  I  think  I  am  to  small  to 
learn  to  shoot  but  if  I  live  I  intend  to  learn  to  shoot. 

They  are  expecting  a  fight  at  Grafton  every  hour  in  the  day. 
I  would  volunteer  if  I  was  old  enough  and  I  would  fight  with  all 
my  might.  I  am  glad  that  the  Governor  called  you  back  when 
you  started  to  war.  I  have  heard  nothing  but  the  drum  and  fife 
for  one  or  two  months  and  they  are  beating  it  here  today  I  am 
pretty  tired  of  hearing  them  so  much. 

I  will  close,  good  bye 

Frank  Woods”. 

This  boy  was  eleven,  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Woods,  my  grandparents,  and  I  shall  refer  to  them  by  this 
intimate  designation,  as  what  follows  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  few  family  memories.  At  that  time  there  were 
five  other  children, — Mary,  ten;  Isabella,  nine;  “Hop”,  eight; 
Samuel,  my  father,  six,  and  Margaret,  five.  In  the  April  preceding, 
the  baby,  Cornelius,  less  than  two  years  old,  whom  they  called 
“Corney”,  had  died  while  his  father  was  in  Richmond  attending 
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the  Virginia  (Secession)  Convention  as  a  member  from  Barbour 
County.  What  a  sad  spring  it  was  for  Grandmother,  bearing  not 
only  the  loss  of  her  little  child,  but  facing  the  dread  of  war,  sep¬ 
aration  from  her  husband  and  the  abandonment  of  her  home! 

How  different  it  had  been  only  a  few  months  previous  when  the 
same  little  boy  had  written  to  his  Grandmother  Neeson — 


“Philippa,  Virginia,  January  21,  1861. 

“Dear  Grandmother: 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  and  answer  it 
with  pleasure.  I  am  well  and  all  the  other  children  are  well  too. 
I  try  still  to  be  a  good  and  obedient  boy.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
Nina  and  Mary.  I  would  be  glad  if  they  would  come  to  see  us 
this  summer.  I  enjoyed  the  Holidays  very  much.  I  thought  a 
great  deal  about  you  and  all  my  cousins  christmas  too.  I’m  glad 
to  hear  that  my  cousins  are  well.  I  would  like  to  hear  Nina  play 
on  a  piano.  I  remember  cousin  James  and  would  like  to  see  him 
and  to  have  some  nice  big  apples.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Alice 
is  spelling  and  will  soon  be  reading. 

Father’s  wheat  turned  out  very  badly  indeed.  He  only  had 
about  fifty  bushels.  We  have  plenty  of  apples,  but  they  are  very 
small  ones.  I  have  not  given  up  the  idea  of  being  a  farmer  yet. 

The  foundry  has  not  been  in  operation  this  winter. 

I  have  disposed  of  my  iron  material  three  or  four  months  ago. 
Little  Corney  is  well  and  is  running  about  everywhere  and  is  in  to 
mischief  all  the  time,  and  he  has  curly  hair.  Tilda  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  when  she  grinds  the  coffee  he  comes  into  the  kitchen 
and  dances  and  laughs. 

Father  is  a  candidate  for  the  Richmond  Convention.  T.  A. 
Bradford  is  his  opponent. 

I  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  or  Aunt  Cassie 
any  time  you  will  take  time  to  write  to  me. 

Your  affectionate  grandson, 

Frank  Woods.” 

In  May,  1861,  Philippi  was  filled  with  military  preparation  and 
talk  of  war,  the  beginnings  of  increased  enmity  between  neighbors 
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and  friends,  and  fear  and  anxiety  on  all  sides.  The  Ordinance  of 
Secession  had  passed  the  Richmond  Convention  on  April  17th,  and 
activities  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  West  Virginia  were 
under  way.  Barbour  County  was  about  equally  divided  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  many  of  its  citizens  were  joining  the  rapidly  forming 
armies  on  each  side.  Grandfather  voted  for  the  Ordinance,  sending 
the  pen  with  which  he  signed  it  to  his  eldest  daughtr,  Mary, 
who,  in  later  years,  presented  it  to  the  Confederate  Musuem  in 
Richmond.  There  is  also  in  this  Museum,  presented  in  June,  1928, 
by  Mrs.  Mason  G.  Ambler,  granddaughter  and  namesake  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Woods,  a  quilt  made  from  a  percale  dress  costing  $100.00 
a  yard  in  Confederate  money  and  worn  by  Grandmother. 

During  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  in  May,  1861, 
Grandfather  was  in  Philippi,  returning  to  Richmond  in  June  of 
that  year  for  the  resumed  session — he  was  not  to  return  to  his 
home  until  four  years  of  Civil  War  had  passed.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  he  was  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  Grandmother  thirty-seven. 
They  were  living  in  their  permanent  home  in  Philippi,  a  large 
frame  structure  upon  a  sloping  lot,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
Walnut,  High  and  Court  Streets,  the  exterior  of  the  house 
touching  the  line  of  the  latter.  The  first  floor  consisted  of  a 
central  hall,  with  parlor  and  living  room,  respectively,  on  each 
side.  The  dining-room  was  on  the  second  level,  with  an  outside 
door  opening  on  this  street.  The  entrance  was  from  Court  Street, 
the  building  being  about  equi-distant  between  Walnut  and  High 
Streets. 

In  my  memory  there  was  a  beautiful  lawn  extending  in  a 
long  frontage  along  Walnut  Street.  An  enormous  pine  tree  stood 
in  front  of  the  house,  a  large  maple  on  the  sidewalk,  and  in  the 
yard  were  a  number  of  other  trees — fine  holleys,  a  large  pear 
tree,  several  apple  trees,  damson  and  red  plum,  and  a  long 
grape  arbor  separating  the  lawn  from  the  vegetable  garden  and 
stable  in  the  rear.  Bordering  the  grape  arbor  was  a  wide  flower 
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Ded  filled  with  white  lilies,  purple  “flags”,  digitalis,  etc.,  and  around 
the  foundation  of  the  house  were  beds  of  lilies-of-the-valley  and 
blue-bells.  In  the  lawn  was  a  summer  house,  with  grape  vines 
climbing  over  it.  Lilacs,  “snowballs”,  japonica,  and  calycanthus 
(sweet  shrub)  were  scattered  over  the  lawn,  which  was  enclosed 
by  a  paling  fence. 

When  Grandfather  returned  from  Richmond  following  the 
recess  of  the  Convention  on  May  1st,  he  found  Philippi  filled  with 
fear  and  confusion.  Federal  forces  from  beyond  the  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  at  Wheeling,  had  begun  to  move  on  Grafton,  less 
than  twenty  miles  from  Philippi,  and  they  occupied  it  May  30th. 
During  that  week  was  held  a  serious  conference  between  Lair  D. 
Morrall,  P  resident  of  the  only  local  bank,  Lewis  Wilson,  County 
Clerk,  and  my  Grandfather,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  some 
action  to  safeguard  the  securities,  coin,  and  valuable  papers  of  the 
Bank  of  Philippi.  They  made  a  plan  and  carried  it  out  as  follows: 
Mr.  Wilson,  working  secretly  at  night,  dug  a  great  hole  in  the 
ground  under  his  smoke-house.  When  all  was  ready,  the  other 
two  at  night  brought  all  the  securities  in  bags  and  packed  them  in 
stone  jars,  first  counting  everything  carefully,  with  each  man 
keeping  a  list.  The  jars  were  put  in  the  ground,  dirt  trampled 
carefully,  stones  and  boards  laid  over  the  spot,  ashes  and  cobs 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  huge  kettle  for  smoking  meat  placed 
on  the  stones.  The  three  separated,  sworn  to  secrecy.  Mr.  Wilson, 
a  Union  man,  remained  in  Philippi;  the  other  two  were  later  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  The  following  week,  on  June  3rd,  occurred 
the  Battle  of  Philippi,  after  which  the  Confederates  retreated  to  the 
mountains  in  Randolph  County,  the  Federals  gaining  possession 
of  the  town.  They  raided  the  Bank  of  Philippi,  blew  open  the 
safe,  but,  finding  it  empty,  assumed  the  funds  and  securities  had 
been  taken  to  Beverly  the  day  before,  and  so  it  is  recorded  as  a 
fact  in  the  Barbour  County  History,  by  Hu  Maxwell.  Four 
years  later,  after  the  War,  the  three  men  who  had  hidden  the 
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securities,  met  again  secretly,  dug  up  the  jars,  counted  the  contents, 
checked  their  lists,  and  found  all  intact.  They  then  notified  the 
proper  authorities,  and  this  treasure  was  forwarded  to  them.  If 
Lewis  Wilson  had  possessed  less  integrity  he  could  have  safely 
betnyed  his  trust.  This  story  was  told  by  Grandfather  Woods 
to  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  in  after  years  and  she  carefully  wrote 
it  down  as  he  told  it  to  her. 

After  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Secession  Convention  on 
December  6,  1861,  he  did  not  return  to  Philippi,  but  joined  the 
Confederate  Army,  first  serving  as  clerk  for  a  time  in  various 
camps.  I  have  several  letters  written  to  Grandmother  from  a 
camp  near  Virdon,  Carolina  County,  Virginia,  in  1863,  in  one  of 
which  he  speaks  of  his  expenses  being  $20.00  a  month  and  his 
pay  $120.00,  but  states  he  had  only  received  $166-2/3  and  that 
there  was  due  $800.00.  Later  he  held  the  rank  of  Captain  Quar¬ 
termaster  under  Major  Henderson  M.  Bell,  and  had  charge  of 
the  army  stores  and  supplies  in  Staunton,  purchased,  impressed 
and  collected  by  him  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  was  there 
at  the  time  of  Sheridan’s  advance  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
and  saw  the  destruction  of  these  supplies,  as  well  as  many  public 
buildings. 

After  Grandfather  had  left  home,  and  the  Battle  of  Philippi 
had  occurred,  a  searching  party  came  to  his  house  looking  for  him 
and  any  other  Confederates  that  might  be  there.  One  of  the  men 
removed  the  fireboard  and  looked  up  the  chimney.  Grandmother 
laughed  and  said,  “You  must  be  looking  for  a  small  man.”  Grand¬ 
father  was  six  feet  tall  and  weighed  approximately  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds! 

After  the  battle,  feeling  ran  high  in  Philippi,  and  Grandmother 
was  advised  by  friends  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  her  to  remain 
there.  She  was  finally  persuaded  to  take  her  six  children  and  go 
down  the  Tygarts  River,  about  three  miles  below  town,  to  a  farm 
which  Grandfather  owned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of 
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Meriden,  the  locality  being  then,  and  later,  called  “Guinea”.  She 
packed  up  the  best  of  her  linens,  silver  and  personal  belongings 
and  had  them  taken  there  by  boat,  as  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable.  She  lived  in  a  small  and  inconvenient  log  house, 
with  no  comforts  and  no  friends,  but  she  felt  fairly  safe,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Trimble,  the  tenant  on  the  farm  who  lived  nearby,  was 
very  kind  to  her.  Many  people  were  not,  and  she  endured  numer¬ 
ous  insults  and  threats,  as  the  feeling  against  all  Confederate 
soldiers  and  their  families  was  very  bitter.  Philippi  was  occupied 
by  the  Federal  forces,  and  Grandfather’s  home  was  broken  into, 
damaged,  and  occupied  by  soldiers  and  northern  sympathizers  as 
well.  Many  of  his  belongings  were  carried  off,  destroyed  or 
burned.  One  thing  Grandmother  mentioned  particularly — the 
mantle  clock  with  which  they  started  keeping  house  in  1849,  which 
was  taken  by  “old  man  Myers”.  It  must  have  been  later  recov¬ 
ered,  as  I  am  almost  certain  it  is  the  clock  now  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  which  was  given  to  my  father  at  the  time  of  Grand¬ 
father’s  death.  Upon  the  back  of  it  my  father  has  written,  “By 
this  clock  my  father  sat  as  he  watched  the  hours  and  minutes 
when  each  of  his  children  was  born.”  It  is  of  walnut,  ten  and 
one-half  inches  wide  by  fourteen  inches  high,  and  in  their  house¬ 
hold  account  book  is  noted  as  having  cost  $5.50. 

Grandmother  succeeded  in  getting  a  “Mr.  Campbell”  to  live  in 
the  Philippi  house  that  winter,  in  the  hope  of  saving  some  of 
the  furniture  from  destruction  and  the  house  from  damage 
She  wrote  often  to  Grandfather,  but  each  letter  had  to  be 
sent  secretly  by  soldiers  or  others  going  south,  many  of  whom 
were  searched,  and  the  letters  confiscated.  As  the  war  continued 
it  grew  increasingly  difficult  to  get  letters  through  the  lines,  as 
no  one  was  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  carrying  them.  Frequently 
Grandfather  was  unable  to  get  a  letter  to  Grandmother  for  many 
weeks  at  a  time. 

Exhibiting  good  business  judgment,  Grandmother  had  Mr. 
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Trimble  sell  the  cattle,  hay,  and  all  she  could  spare  of  the  farm 
produce,  for  fear  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
soldiers.  The  horses  she  sold,  but  the  wagon,  which  she  hid,  was 
found  later  by  the  soldiers  and  taken.  She  collected  some  money 
that  was  owed  Grandfather,  but  many  people  felt  the  War  gave 
them  an  excuse  to  repudiate  their  debts,  and  refused  to  pay  any¬ 
thing.  Confederate  money  became  useless  and  “Northern  Money” 
— as  they  called  it — very  scarce,  with  commodities  mounting 
higher  and  higher  in  price. 

Trials  and  anxieties  continued  to  multiply.  Grandfather,  with 
a  number  of  others,  including  James  Neeson — Grandmother’s 
brother — was  indicted  for  treason  in  Wheeling,  and  was  sued  more 
than  a  dozen  times  that  winter.  It  was  common  practice  to 
advertise  and  sell  the  household  furniture  of  the  Southern  men 
who  were  away  at  the  War.  They  were  regarded  as  traitors,  and 
all  manner  of  insults  were  heaped  upon  their  families.  Grand¬ 
father’s  office  safe  was  sold  to  Mr.  Spencer  Dayton  for  fifty  cents, 
as  well  as  lumber  from  his  premises.  As  references  to  the  latter 
are  frequent  in  Grandmother's  letters,  a  sketch  of  him  will  be  found 
in  “Afterwards”. 

On  the  night  of  February  8,  1862,  when  Air.  and  Mrs.  Trimble 
were  away  and  only  their  children  at  home,  the  tenant  house, 
occupied  by  them  on  Garndfather’s  farm,  was  burned  to  ashes. 
It  was  generally  thought  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  Grandfather’s 
enemies,  Northern  sympathizers,  chiefly  to  destroy  Grandfather’s 
important  papers,  ledgers,  deeds,  etc.  These,  however,  were  saved 
by  Grandmother  and  a  man  who  came  to  warn  her  that  the 
house  would  be  burned.  He  carried  them  down  the  river  in  a 
canoe.  This  man  asked  Grandmother  to  promise  never  to  reveal 
his  name,  and  she  never  did,  but  years  afterward  it  was  learned 
to  be  Alex  Norris,  a  so-called  “Guinea”,  of  good  reputation. 
Grandmother  had  stored  in  the  attic  of  the  Trimble  house  all  of  the 
most  valued  of  her  possesions  which  she  had  brought  from  the 
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house  in  Philippi — carpets,  curtains,  best  bed  clothes  and  table 
linen,  her  hand-made  underwear,  jewelry,  best  dishes,  letters,  the 
books  she  cared  for  especially,  the  family  Bible  and  pictures,  her 
“parlor  chairs”,  and  a  large  box  of  her  most  treasured  keepsakes, 
— none  of  which  she  had  time  to  remove,  and  all  were  destroyed. 
The  Trimble  family,  homeless  after  the  fire,  came  and  lived  in  the 
second  floor  of  Grandmother’s  house.  Very  despondent,  she  was 
anxious  to  return  to  town  to  retrieve  what  she  could  of  her 
scattered  belongings  there  before  they  also  were  gone.  For  this 
purpose,  and  because  it  was  impossible  to  continue  with  two 
families  in  the  little  house  on  the  farm,  she  returned  to  Philippi  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months.  The  people 
who  were  living  in  her  home  then  felt  privileged  to  stay  on,  and 
occupied  the  second  floor,  including  Grandfather’s  office.  Grand¬ 
mother  had  lost  her  maid,  Tilda,  a  slave  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Cole, 
from  whom  Grandmother  hired  her  for  an  annual  payment  before 
she  went  to  live  on  the  farm.  Her  master  came  and  took  her  away 
shortly  after  the  return  to  Philippi. 

Grandmother  was  anxious  to  go  into  Confederate  territory  to 
be  near  her  husband,  but  repeatedly  abandoned  her  plans,  as  it 
seemed  impossible  to  get  through  the  lines.  The  Northern  troops 
were  camped  in  the  mountains  beyond  Beverly,  and  no  passes 
were  given.  However,  after  many  attempts  and  disappointments, 
the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  hoped  came  in  June.  Two 
ladies,  Mrs.  James  (Sarah  Jane  Gay)  Neeson  and  Mrs.  Alpheus 
(Maria  Boggess)  Haymond,  wives  of  prominent  lawyers  who 
had  cast  their  lot  with  the  South,  unexpectedly  dismounted  at 
Grandmother’s  door  and  were  immediately  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  placed  under  guard.  They  were  forced  to  remain  several 
weeks  until  arrangements  could  be  made  to  conduct  them  farther 
south.  They  had  slipped  through  the  lines  on  horseback,  travelling 
back  roads,  to  visit  their  soldier  husbands,  and  were  returning  to 
their  homes  in  Fairmont  by  way  of  Philippi  to  stop  and  see  Mrs. 
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Neeson’s  sister-in-law — Grandmother.  The  “arrangements”  con¬ 
sisted  in  their  having  to  wait  until  their  children  and  belongings 
could  be  brought  to  them,  when  they  all  had  to  return  South.  In 
the  meantime  Grandmother  made  preparations  to  go  also,  and 
with  no  notice  to  Grandfather,  she  and  her  six  children  joined  the 
cavalcade  which  left  Philippi  on  July  18,  1862,  conducted  by  a 
company  of  infantry.  The  following  partial  story  of  the  journey 
is  from  an  account,  now  almost  illegible,  written  in  pencil  by 
Grandmother’s  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  many  years  later: 


“A  company  of  infantry  left  Philippi,  having  in  charge  Mrs. 
Neeson  and  Mrs.  Haymond  (prisoners),  each  with  five  children, 
Mrs.  Pride,  Mollie  McLeod,  Miss  Abbie  Kerr,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Woods  and  six  children — more  than  twenty  people  in  all;  wagons, 
hacks,  buggies  and  drivers.  They  drove  to  Belington  the  first 
day,  my  mother  and  children  staying  the  night  at  Mr.  William 
Elliott’s.  The  second  night  we  reached  Beverley  and  stayed  at 
Hart’s  tavern.  Next  day  we  forded  the  river  at  Huttonsville,  the 
bridge  having  been  burnt.  Before  leaving  Beverly  all  the  infantry 
were  returned  to  Philippi,  and  an  entire  company  escorted  us  to 
the  Greenbrier  River.  Our  two  young  men  soldier  friends  from 
Philippi,  Bill  Emry  and  Bill  Jackson,  stayed  with  us  another  day 
or  so  and  then  disappeared.  The  men  afoot,  dressed  as  civilians, 
left  us.  We  had  one  small  cannon,  several  officers  and  their  lady 
friends,  and  saddle  horses  and  carriages  for  their  comfort.  After 
crossing  the  Greenbrier  River,  one  of  the  ladies  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  and  badly  hurt.  This  naturally  spoiled  the  adventure 
for  some  and  ruffled  the  temper  of  others,  for  we  were  nearing  a 
dangerous  zone.  She  was  laid  on  a  blanket  in  the  nearby  orchard, 
then  discipline  prevailed;  all  were  ordered  about  in  a  hurry  to 
get  the  refugees  over  the  river  and  to  get  the  military  escort  and 
unfortunate  lady  into  safer  surroundings.  Well  do  I  remember 
our  lunch,  spread  on  the  rear  porch  of  a  nice  home  in  Monterey, 
where  the  floor  was  blood  stained.  Our  host  was  a  cousin  of  our 
farm  tenant,  Andrew  Trimble.  The  drivers  and  big  boys  slept 
in  the  wagons;  women  and  smaller  children  slept  in  houses,  some 
on  the  floor.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  when  we  were  refused 
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shelter.  Every  woman  fed  her  own  family  as  far  as  1  know. 
My  mother  had  a  tin  wash  boiler  full  of  bread  and  cookies  that 
were  baked  just  before  we  started — some  were  getting  stale  and 
one  or  two  had  specks  of  mould  on  them, — her  own  coffee  pot. 
Usually  some  milk  could  be  bought  from  our  host.  We  were  a 
full  week  making  the  journey — roads  badly  cut,  heavy  transporta¬ 
tion,  full  of  deep  ruts — when  in  one,  you  could  not  get  out,  neither 
could  you  hasten.  Boggy  places  filled  with  corduroy  saplings,  and 
how  jolty  they  were!  I  remember  neither  rain,  storm  nor  fear,  but 
I  do  remember  an  alum  spring,  cold,  clear  and  disappearing,  from 
which  we  all  drank!  We  reached  ‘Old  Whites’  at  dark.  Well  do  I 
remember  my  elder  brother  being  a  self-invited  guest  with  the 
officials  and  party,  as  they  scrambled  over  stone  fences  to  view 
the  scenery  of  ‘Top  of  Cheat'  next  morning, — hospital  tents  and 
log  barracks.  Only  one  of  the  official  party  noticed  me  as  I  tagged 
along  and  scrambled  over  the  rough  places.  He  kindly  helped  me, 
when  officers  were  looking  the  other  way.  To  him  my  thanks 
are  due  and  herewith  tendered.  Father  met  us  at  Lebanon  Springs, 
where  we  remained  a  few  weeks  before  going  on  to  Waynesboro.” 

Grandmother  and  her  children  safely  reached  Waynesboro, 
Augusta  County,  Virginia,  twelve  miles  south  of  Staunton,  and 
lived  there  for  the  remaining  period  of  the  War.  Grandfather  was 
able  to  secure  furloughs  from  time  to  time  and  be  with  his  family, 
so  that  life  became  more  endurable  for  them  all.  The  house  in 
which  they  lived  was  a  two  and  a  half  story  brick  house  standing 
on  a  southeast  corner  of  Main  Street,  known  as  the  Antrim 
house,  and  in  this  house,  on  June  6,  1864,  their  daughter  Catherine 
(“Katie”)  was  born.  Quoting  my  father,  Samuel  V.  Woods, — 

“At  the  corner  of  the  building  was  a  vacant  storeroom  and  the 
house  abutted  upon  the  pavement  on  Main  Street.  At  the  back 
of  the  house  was  a  porch  from  which  we  could  see  the  hill  on 
Gallaher’s  farm  which  lies  across  the  railroad,  and  from  the  front 
of  the  house  we  could  see  up  and  down  Main  Street  toward  Fisher’s 
Hill  at  one  end,  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  River  at  the 
other,  and  toward  Antrim’s  mill.  Looking  west  across  Main  Street 
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was  toward  what  was  then  known  as  Waddell's  farm — (Fishburne) 
and  Waddell’s  brick  house  was  just  across  the  street.  The  battle 
of  Waynesboro  (Mar.  2,  1865)  was  fought  through  the  streets  of 
the  town,  the  Confederates  retreating  toward  the  river  and  mill, 
the  Yankees  advancing  upon  them,  their  cavalry  charging  down 
the  Main  Street  as  the  Confederates  retreated.  The  Yankees 
stormed  and  captured  the  Confederate  battery  on  Gallaher’s  Hill 
and  spiked  the  guns  and  threw  the  ammunition  in  the  mill  race, 
from  which  we  children  later  used  to  get  out  the  shot  and  shell 
to  play  with.  During  this  battle  the  Yankee  troops  were  all 
covered  with  mud  and  mire.  During  the  fight  my  mother  and  some 
of  the  children  were  on  the  back  porch  watching  the  battle  on 
Gallaher’s  Hill.  In  the  meantime  Frank  and  Mary,  fourteen  and 
twelve  years  old,  were  out  in  front  on  the  brick  pavement  watching 
the  retreating  Confederates  and  pursuing  Yankees,  and  diagonally 
opposite  our  house  Colonel  Harman  was  killed,  and  they  saw  a 
Confederate  soldier,  who  had  been  killed,  carried  into  the  store¬ 
room  of  our  house,  the  door  of  which  was  kicked  open.  While 
Mary  and  Frank  were  on  the  pavement  picking  up  bullets,  a 
young  handsome  Yankee  officer,  with  long  curls,  rode  up — George 
A.  Custer,  and  he  inquired  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived, 
and  they  told  him.  He  told  them  to  go  in  the  house  and  tell  their 
mother  to  open  all  the  windows  and  doors  right  away  because  the 
railroad  bridge  would  be  blown  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
their  windows  would  not  be  broken.  They  rushed  in  to  tell  my 
mother,  who  quickly  obeyed  the  directions.  The  bridge  was 
blown  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  our  house  was  the  only  one  in 
town  that  escaped  with  unbroken  windows.  (Note: — My  father’s 
memory  as  to  the  identity  of  this  officer  did  not  coincide  with  that 
of  Aunt  Mary  as  will  later  appear.) 

“After  that  battle  was  over  the  boys  around  town  picked  up  the 
shot  and  shell  to  play  with  and  made  big  fusses  with  the  wet 
discarded  powder  from  the  cassions  of  the  cannon,  and  made  it 
in  cone  shaped  heaps  to  watch  it  fizz.  That  battle  was  a  part  of 
Sheridan’s  raid  up  the  valley,  and  there  he  captured  most  of 
Early’s  men. 

“During  this  battle  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates, 
some  of  the  \ankee  soldiers  went  into  private  homes  and  searched 
for  food,  and  among  others  into  our  house,  and  there  was  standing 
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in  our  pantry  a  newly  delivered  bag  of  buckwheat  flour  which 
hadn’t  been  opened.  This  was  carried  out  to  the  curb,  and  when 
it  was  discovered  it  was  buckwheat  flour,  they  poured  it  out  into 
the  ditch,  which,  like  the  streets,  was  covered  with  mud  about  the 
consistency  of  batter.  They  carried  away  all  the  edibles  they 
could  get  their  hands  on. 

“Before  this  raid  was  made,  my  father,  who  knew  it  was 
coming,  and  that  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  destroy  all  food  supplies 
that  could  aid  the  Confederate  Army,  had  purchased  four  barrels 
of  flour  for  his  own  family,  which  cost  $200  a  barrel  in  Confederate 
money,  and,  to  prevent  their  destruction  in  his  absence,  carried 
them  on  his  back  on  a  sloping  stairway  to  the  second  story  of  a 
small  brick  building  which  stood  in  the  yard  and  had  been  used 
as  servants  quarters.  After  getting  them  safely  placed  upstairs, 
he  removed  the  stairway  and  closed  the  floor,  and  white-washed 
the  entire  walls  and  floor  downstairs  to  conceal  where  the  stair¬ 
way  had  been  removed.  He  concealed  the  stairs  in  our  basement 
on  top  of  a  wall  and  left  hanging  in  the  ceiling  of  the  whitewashed 
room  some  pieces  of  meat.  The  outside  door  had  been  fastened 
by  a  lock  and  key,  but  now  it  was  fastened  by  a  chain,  with  pad¬ 
lock  and  steeple.  When  the  Yankees  came  they  promptly  jammed 
the  steeple  apart  with  the  butt  of  their  guns  and  went  in  and 
took  the  meat.  James  E.  Hall,  a  Confederate  soldier,  then  on  his 
way  to  join  his  regiment  at  Buckingham  Court  House,  helped  my 
father  with  this  work,  and  my  father  let  him  out  from  the  second 
floor  window  with  a  ladder.  My  father  had  in  his  stable  then  a 
sorrel  mare  and  he  turned  her  over  to  Ed  Hall  and  told  him  to 
ride  her  through  to  Buckingham  Court  House  and  turn  her  over 
then  to  Mr.  Isaac  Strickler,  who  lived  there.  My  father  left  on 
the  last  train  which  carried  him  to  Meechums  River,  one  of  the 
places  where  he  was  in  charge  of  military  stores  as  quarter-master, 
all  of  which  he  was  having  moved  as  fast  as  trains  could  carry 
them  away  to  the  army.  Mr.  Strickler  received  the  horse  and 
gave  my  father  credit  for  it. 

“The  Waddell  boys  were  Confederate  soldiers  and  also  the 
Smith  boys,  and  some  of  them  were  in  this  battle.  I  remember 
the  Waddell  boys  having  their  horses  hitched  in  front  of  their 
house  while  they  said  good-bye  to  their  family,  and  I  can  still 
see  their  horses  pawing  the  ground  and  their  ears  back  and  chafing 
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at  their  bits,  which,  as  a  child,  I  thought  very  fine.  Soon  they 
came  out  and  mounted  and  away  they  went. 

“While  we  lived  in  Waynesboro  from  1862  to  1865,  we  lived  at 
first  in  a  two-story  frame  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Gaver,  which 
we  called  the  Gaver  house.  Our  lot,  which  extended  from  the 
street  on  the  east  side  of  the  Academy  running  down  toward  the 
creek,  was  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  village  blacksmith, 
who  had  a  big  lot  running  up  to  the  Academy.  Our  lot  extended 
backwards  the  whole  width  toward  the  street  behind  it  which  was 
parallel  to  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  our  lot  was  fenced 
with  an  up-and-down  board  fence,  except  at  one  corner  out  toward 
Gallaher's,  where  there  were  four  or  five  boards  nailed  across  so 
one  could  climb  over  that  corner.  In  our  yard  next  to  Smiths  was 
a  smokehouse.  Behind  it,  on  the  garden  side,  was  a  big  bed 
about  four  feet  wide  and  the  length  of  the  smokehouse,  in  which 
we  buried  our  cabbage.  A  mattock  lay  beside  the  bed.  My 
father  had  purchased  four  dressed  fat  hogs  which  were  packed 
away  for  the  winter  in  a  hogshead,  and  it  was  packed  in  beaten 
flax.  While  he  was  away  my  mother  was  struck  with  consterna¬ 
tion  when  one  of  the  neighbors  told  her  our  meat  house  had  been 
entered  and  all  of  our  meat  stolen.  She  consulted  our  good 
neighbor,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was,  I  think,  a  civil  magistrate,  and  I 
remember  there  was  much  suppressed  excitement  and  low  talking, 
and  I  was  shooed  out  of  the  magisterial  presence  at  different  times. 
But  I  heard  Mr.  Smith  say  that  much  meat  couldn't  be  carried 
very  far  in  one  night,  and  they  would  search  and  report  to  Mrs. 
Woods  later.  The  meat  was  found  in  a  stack  of  fodder  in  a  nearby 
barn.  Having  found  it,  they  set  a  watch  the  next  night  and 
waited.  Two  well  known  characters — Fount  Gardner  and  Jim 
Carlin — were  captured  as  they  came  to  get  the  meat,  and,  upon  a 
hearing  before  the  magistrate,  were  committed  to  the  jail  at 
Staunton  to  await  the  action  of  a  grand  jury.  They  were  in  jail  at 
Staunton  when  Sheridan  made  his  raid  and  turned  out  all  the 
prisoners,  these  two  included. 

“My  brother,  Hop,  eleven  years  old,  was  at  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad  station,  in  Waynesboro,  after  the  battle  there,  when  cer¬ 
tain  Union  officers  were  detailed  to  destroy  public  buildings,  and 
they  came  to  the  depot,  and  the  officer  in  charge  dismounted  and 
called  Hop  to  hold  his  horse  while  he  went  into  the  place  to  fire 
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the  building.  Hop  did  so.  The  officer  returned,  thanked  him,  and 
gave  him  a  silver  quarter.  Hop  came  home  and,  to  mother’s 
amazement,  told  her  where  he  had  been.  Meantime  the  depot 
was  in  flames,  the  railroad  torn  up,  and  the  railroad  bridge  was 
blown  down  and  the  town  soon  emptied  of  Union  soldiers  who 
continued  their  raid  from  Waynesboro  toward  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  Our  flour  and  supplies,  which  my  father  had  hidden, 
were  all  safe  from  the  destroyers.” 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  to  my  father  from  his 
sister  Mary  (in  her  seventy-fourth  year)  in  1926,  giving  her 
remembrance  of  this  battle: 

“Frank  and  I  stood  on  our  front  door  step  unafraid  while  that 
wild  yelling,  mud-spattered  host  swept  down  Main  Street.  Well 
do  I  remember  that  blond  officer  (General  George  A.  Custer)  with 
drawn  sword  and  long  yellow  hair  who  passed  so  near  us.  After 
this,  along  came  a  nice  quiet  man  who  asked  if  we  lived  there.  We 
answered  yes.  He  said,  ‘Go  in  raise  all  your  windows,  the  iron 
bridge  will  be  blown  up  very  soon.’  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
We  had  hardly  returned  to  the  door  when  the  crash  came.  The 
glass  showered  the  pavement  at  King’s  store  corner  and  the 
Waddell  alley.  None  of  our  windows  was  broken.  At  this  time 
we  lived  on  Main  Street  in  the  Darrell  house  (Dellinger),  sold, 
after  the  surrender,  to  Mr.  Tom  Antrim.  I  knew  of  a  dead  man 
in  the  storeroom,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  The  river  was  in  flood. 
A  few  days  after  I  saw  the  covered  forms  of  three  men,  then  two 
men,  then  three  men,  then  two  men  and  others,  carried  past  our 
house  by  colored  boys,  who  were  with  Rev.  Beard,  who  recovered 
these  bodies  at  the  ford  and  buried  them  all  in  a  square  plot 
right-hand  side  of  the  little  gate  in  the  lower  end  of  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Beard  was  a  Lutheran 
minister  and  lived  above  town,  not  far  from  the  McLane  Woods’. 
This  day,  too,  there  were  several  furrows  plowed  in  front  of  our 
house  and  gate  by  cannon  balls,  that  buried  themselves  across  the 
little  run,  in  the  bank  below  our  house  where  the  large  willow  tree 
stood.  Well,  too,  do  I  remember  the  Academy  where  Mr.  Withrow 
held  Sunday  School.  This  was  on  Second  Street,  opposite  Ned’s 
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blacksmith  shop.  The  day  Katie  was  born — June  6th — I  spent 
the  whole  afternoon  in  the  Academy  with  Mrs.  Shepard.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  the  wounded  men  brought  in  from  New 
Hope  at  early  morning.  I  helped  wash  and  bathe  mud  and  blood 
plastered  faces,  feed  men  with  a  spoon.  Frank  there,  equally  busy, 
good  scribe — writing  names,  letters  for  the  injured  men.  We 
were  there  till  9  in  the  evening  when  Dr.  Myers  sent  us  home. 
Didn’t  need  us  or  want  us  then.  No  wonder.  All  ready  to 
amputate  the  arm  of  such  a  fine  looking  man  for  whom  Frank 
had  just  written  a  long  letter,  when  the  poor  fellow  realized  it  had 
to  be  done.  A  day  or  so  and  the  Academy  was  empty  save  one 
man  who  was  not  to  recover, — but  he  did! 

“Well  do  I  remember  Dr.  Alexander,  his  wife,  sons — Holly, 
Frank  and  Ned — who  rode  the  little  white  mule  up  and  down  the 
sidewalks.  I  did  not  see  Col.  Harman.  Frank  did.  I  remember 
well  the  families  of  Withrow,  Ruder,  Hoff,  Waddell,  Fishburn, 
Morrison,  Nannie  Bell,  Mattie  Finks,  Maria  Hamrick  house,  Mary 
Smith  Wallace,  Mattie  Smith  and  old  Ned  at  the  blacksmith  shop, 
Jane  Mann,  Katie  Ganet  and  Betty  Bruce,  Shaw’s,  Ballard  Smith, 
Bumgardner,  Emma  Paul — where  Hop  got  the  dear  little  dog 
‘Money’.  Mr.  Richardson,  too,  the  driver  with  the  develish  tem¬ 
per,  the  Wayland  family,  Duvall,  Mrs.  Austin,  Panda  Fryer.  I 
saw  not  the  battle;  afterward  I  saw  ruined  cannon,  ground  covered 
with  grape  shot,  and  scores  of  small  boys  playing  marbles  with 
them.” 

In  another  letter  she  says: 


“Well  do  I  remember  troop  trains,  women  and  maids  with 
trays  of  food,  trains  full  of  wounded,  the  Academy  floor  covered 
with  wounded  men,  my  brother  writing  letters  that  they  might  be 
sent  to  friends;  helping  Mrs.  Hoff  Shepard  wash  bloody  muddy 
faces;  feeding  with  a  spoon,  waiting  on  Dr.  Myers.  The  skirmish 
at  the  river — Col.  Harman’s  death;  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
bridge;  burning  the  depot;  the  raids  by  Hunter  and  Averill;  the 
looting  of  King’s  store.  I  remember,  too,  the  ride  of  Clint  Gal- 
laher  through  the  tunnel.  When  this  was  told  to  my  father,  he 
exclaimed — ‘Why  will  a  man  tempt  God!’  ” 
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In  view  of  Aunt  Mary’s  greater  age  at  the  time,  probably  her 
recollection  of  the  battle  was  more  accurate  than  that  of  my  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  under  the  terms  of  General  Lee’s  surren¬ 
der  to  Grant,  all  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Virginia  became  entitled 
to  a  parole  which  provided  for  their  security  and  safe  return  to 
their  homes  while  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Having  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Charlottesville  (according  to  Aunt  Mary), 
Grandfather  left  Waynesboro  in  a  one  horse  buggy  with  his  son 
Frank,  then  fifteen  years  old,  and  started  for  Philippi  to  make 
arrangements  to  bring  his  family  back  to  their  home  and  re¬ 
possess  his  properties  there.  At  the  foot  of  Laurel  Mountain,  on 
the  Barbour  County  side,  near  Belington,  had  been  fought  an 
engagement,  and  at  Belington  and  in  its  vicinity  were  many  men 
who  had  been  soldiers  in  the  Union  Army,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  been  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  Army — In  the  War,  Barbour 
County  had  furnished  about  an  equal  number  of  men  to  each  side, 
including  some  who  had  held  the  ranks  of  Major,  Captain  and 
Lieutenant  in  the  opposing  forces.  Grandfather,  after  crossing 
the  mountains  and  while  driving  down  the  Pike  toward  Philippi, 
when  nearing  Belington,  was  intercepted  by  seven  men  on 
horse-back,  all  of  whom  had  been  Union  soldiers.  The  spokes¬ 
man  said,  “Mr.  Woods,  by  what  authority  do  you  presume  to 
come  back  into  this  country,  after  having  taken  up  arms  and 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  soldier,  and  Captain 
yourself:’’  My  Grandfather  replied,  sitting  in  the  buggy,  with 
revolvers  in  each  side  pocket, — “Gentlemen,  I  come  back  into 
this  country  by  authority  of  law  to  resume  lawful  possession  of 
my  home  at  Philippi  and  of  my  lands  and  properties  in  Barbour 
County,  as  I  have  a  lawful  right  to  do.  It  is  true  I  have  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army  for  four  years,  but  I  am  now 
paroled,  and  have  the  parole  given  me  by  authority  of  General 
Grant  in  my  pocket,  and  that  parole  guarantees  me  my  security 
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and  my  property  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  while  I  am 
obedient  to  it’s  law.”  Thereupon,  the  spokesman  of  the  squad 
said:  “We  advise  you  not  to  go  to  Philippi;  it  is  not  safe  for 
you,  and  we  advise  you  to  turn  back.”  Grandfather  replied,  “I 
am  on  my  way  to  my  home  in  Philippi,  and  I  intend  to  go  there 
today  if  I  live,  and  the  man  who  hinders  me  from  doing  so  will 
do  it  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Gentlemen,  please  stand  aside!” 
They  cleared  the  road,  and  he  drove  on  to  Philippi  and  spent  the 
night  at  the  Virginia  Tavern,  kept  by  Henry  A.  Barron,  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Peoples  Bank  building,  and  was  received  as 
an  old  friend. 

Grandfather  found  Mr.  Goss  Thompson  and  family  living  in 
his  house,  but  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  part  of  it.  He 
then  sent  Frank,  his  son,  back  over  the  mountains  with  wagons 
and  drivers  to  bring  Grandmother  and  the  children,  and  the  last 
week  in  August  found  them  all  together  in  Philippi  once  more. 
There  was  much  feeling  against  returned  Confederate  soldiers 
and  their  families,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  intimidate 
and  drive  them  out.  On  one  occasion  a  man  rode  his  horse  into 
Grandfather’s  house  through  the  side  door  of  the  dining  room 
which  opened  on  the  street,  and,  while  the  children  stood  by, 
terrified  and  helpless,  he  rode  up  and  down  the  dining  room. 
There  was  also  the  occasion  when  about  fifty  or  more  men,  on 
horse  back,  (some  in  uniform)  rode  through  the  town,  carrying  a 
flag.  They  halted  before  the  Court  House  and  after  expressing 
their  views  regarding  the  returned  “rebels”,  sent  men  to  different 
homes  inquiring  for  the  householder.  People  were  alarmed  and 
remained  indoors.  The  mob  dispersed  after  several  hours.  It 
was  after  this  episode  that  Grandfather  rode  to  Clarksburg,  to 
the  military  authorities,  to  request  protection  for  those  who  had 
laid  down  their  arms  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Before 
he  could  get  back  to  Philippi  a  troop  of  soldiers  had  been  sent 
there,  and  were  encamped  in  the  center  of  the  town,  to  the  won- 
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derment  of  the  townspeople.  They  remained  ten  days  or  more 
and  then  quietly  returned  to  Clarksburg.  There  was  no  more 
talk  of  “sending  the  rebels  back”,  or  other  threats. 

One  of  the  first  things  Grandfather  did  upon  his  return  home 
was  to  assist  in  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  the  little  Methodist 
Church,  which  had  been  used  as  barracks  and  for  a  hospital. 
Sunday  School  and  preaching  services  were  resumed.  Grand¬ 
father  was  class  leader  in  the  church  for  more  than  forty  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  During  the  War  a  number  of  Confederate  sympa¬ 
thizers  were  expelled  from  membership,  but,  for  some  reason,  he 
had  escaped  this  fate. 

Like  all  Confederate  soldiers  and  sympathizers,  Grandfather 
was  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  hold  office,  serve  on  juries,  bring 
suits,  or  practice  any  profession  or  public  calling.  He  was  not 
relieved  from  this  disability  until  1869.  During  this  period  he,  like 
other  Confederate  lawyers,  formed  a  partnership  with  a  man  who 
had  not  been  a  Confederate  sympathizer,  choosing  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Martin,  of  Taylor  County,  who,  with  Mrs.  Martin,  came  to 
Philippi  and  lived  in  Grandfather’s  home.  Grandfather  did  the 
office  work  and  prepared  the  cases,  while  Mr.  Martin  appeared 
before  the  courts. 

It  appears  that  there  must  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Martin's  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  Union,  in  view  of 
the  following  incident  which  was  recorded  by  Aunt  Mary,  as  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
being  guests  at  the  home  of  Grandfather  at  the  time, — Mr.  Martin 
having  planned  to  go  to  Beverly  the  following  day).  I  quote  from 
the  written  narrative  of  Aunt  Mary  without  understanding  the 
full  meaning  of  it: 

“When  my  father  rode  away,  Mr.  Martin  decided  to  wait  till 
early  morning.  He  was  in  the  stable,  had  saddled  his  horse,  and 
was  about  to  lead  it  out,  when  he  heard  the  tramp  of  many  running 
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feet.  Hastily  retieing  his  horse,  he  climbed  into  the  manger,  and 
piled  the  hay  over  himself.  This  was  hardly  done,  when  several 
men  entered  the  stable,  thrust  bayonets  into  the  manger,  and  rode 
the  horse  away.  Many  others  entered  the  stable.  After  a  long 
time,  as  I  stood  on  the  well  porch,  a  bundle  of  hay  came  toward 
the  house.  Thinking  it  my  brother,  I  spoke  to  him  a  hush  sign, 
then  the  hay  fell,  and  Mr.  Martin  stood  unhurt.  He  went  into 
the  house  upstairs  by  way  of  the  kitchen.  Shortly  after,  Mrs. 
Martin  ran  down  the  front  stairs  to  my  mother,  eyes  wildly  dis¬ 
tended,  ashen  faced,  saying,  ‘I  want  Frank,  I  want  Frank!’  My 
brother  was  called,  went  upstairs,  came  down,  went  down  street, 
and  shortly  returned  with  an  officer,  went  upstairs,  stayed  a  short 
time,  came  down,  closed  the  front  door,  came  to  my  mother  and 
said:  ‘Mr.  Martin  has  just  surrendered  to  Captain  Coburn.’  ” 

In  after  years  Mr.  Martin  became  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Second  Congressional  District  in  West  Virginia. 

Grandfather  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  personal 
influence  toward  the  reconciliation  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  and 
sympathizers  to  the  new  order  and  condition  of  things  which 
surrounded  them,  and  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
prompt,  cheerful  and  ready  compliance  with  all  the  laws  which 
had  been  enacted,  however  oppressive  and  restrictive  they  might 
appear  to  be.  He  constantly  assured  them  that  very  soon,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  these  measures  would  be  modified  or  repealed, 
and  cordial  relationships  re-established  between  people  who  had 
been  friends  and  neighbors  for  years  before.  His  predictions  came 
true,  and  public  sentiment  became  aroused  in  favor  of  what  was 
known  as  the  “let-up  movement”.  The  honest  conviction  of  all 
fair  men  that  no  man  should  long  be  deprived  of  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  resulted  in  the  proposal  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  Legislature  of  1870,  following  which  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  year  calling  a  Convention  to  assemble 
at  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  in  June,  1872,  to  consider  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  generally,  or  the  substitution  of  a  new  Con- 
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stitution  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  This  statute  was  approved 
by  the  people  at  the  election  called  for  that  purpose.  Samuel 
Woods  was  elected  a  delegate  to  that  Convention  from  the  sena¬ 
torial  district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Barbour,  Upshur,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Tucker  and  Lewis.  In  that  Convention  Grandfather  was  a 
very  conspicuous  and  able  member,  taking  part  in  the  great  debates 
which  characterized  the  deliberations.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Elections,  and  a  member  of 
the  most  important  Advisory  Committee.  The  Convention  was 
composed  of  a  notable  body  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  framed 
a  Constitution  for  the  new  state,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the 
years  without  substantial  amendment.  Among  the  Republican 
members  was  Waitman  T.  Wiley,  who  had  been  a  United  States 
Senator  and  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  1861  with 
Grandfather,  as  had  other  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention.  Grandfather  had  a  picture  of  the  members  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  of  1872,  which  hung  in  the  office  of  his  son,  my  father, 
Samuel  V.  Woods,  until  his  death  in  1937,  after  which  I  presented 
it  to  the  History  Department  of  the  West  Virginia  University.  At 
the  same  time,  I  presented  to  the  West  Virginia  State  Historical 
Museum  a  book  of  autographs  of  the  members  of  this  Convention, 
which  had  been  secured  by  J.  Hop  Woods  while  serving  as  Page 
in  the  Convention.  This  book  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  in 
the  Capitol  at  Charleston. 

In  1882  Grandfather  was  appointed  by  Governor  Jacob  B. 
Jackson,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia, 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Alpheus  Haymond,  who  had 
resigned  from  the  Court,  he,  too,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Secession  Convention  and  also  of  the  West  Virginia  Convention  of 
1872.  At  the  election  in  1884,  Grandfather  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State  and  continued  on  the  Court  until  January  1, 
1889,  when  he  retired.  The  other  members  of  the  Court  were — 
Judge  Okey  Johnson,  President,  Judge  T.  C.  Green,  and  Judge  A. 
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C.  Snyder.  While  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Woods  rendered 
many  valuable  opinions,  which  may  be  found  in  West  Virginia 
Reports,  Volumes  21  to  31,  inclusive,  some  of  these  being  in  the 
following  cases:  State  v.  Flannigan,  26  W.  Va.;  W andling  v. 
Straw  and  Morton,  25  W.  Va.;  Hope  v.  Valley  City  Salt  Co.,  25 
W.  Va.;  Wilson  and  others  v.  Perry,  29  W.  Va.  (or  30);  Dickes- 
cheid  v.  Exchange  Bank,  28  W.  Va. 

Grandfather  was  anxious  for  the  construction  through  the  State 
of  a  railroad  connecting  Pittsburgh  and  Charleston,  to  afford  a 
north-south  line  of  transportation.  The  State  was  clearly  in  need 
of  more  railroads,  its  resources  hardly  touched,  and  none  of  them 
well  developed.  He  had  a  vision  of  what  was  needed,  and  worked 
for  years  to  induce  men,  who  had  the  necessary  financial  means,  to 
bring  this  vision  into  actuality.  He  organized  the  Grafton  and 
Greenbrier  Railroad  Company  with  this  thought  in  view,  and 
was  its  first  President.  (I  found  his  pass  on  this  Railroad  in  an 
old  pocket  book.)  That  company  built  a  railroad  from  Grafton, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  through  'Baylor  and  Barbour 
counties  to  Belington.  Later  other  companies  built,  from  a  point  in 
Barbour  County,  three  miles  south  of  Philippi,  a  railroad  to  Buck- 
hannon  and  through  Upshur,  Gilmer,  Braxton,  Clay  and  Kanawha 
counties  to  Charleston,  all  of  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  system.  The  original  purpose  of  intersecting  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railway  system  at  a  point  on  the  Greenbrier 
River,  was  changed  by  diverting  the  road  down  the  Elk  River  to 
reach  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Charleston. 

Grandfather  was  one  of  the  lay  founders  of  the  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College  at  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  and  a  member  oi 
its  Board  of  Trustees  from  1885  to  1897,  serving  as  first  President 
of  the  Board  from  1887  to  1897.  In  1887  he  signed  the  note  for 
the  purchase  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  college  was  to  be  built. 
An  institution  of  this  kind  had  long  been  one  of  his  dreams  for 
the  better  education  and  training  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
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the  State,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  alike.  He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  joining  to¬ 
gether  the  hearts  and  interests  of  the  people  and  the  churches  which 
had  been  separated  by  the  Civil  War.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
live  to  see  this  dream  also  come  true,  and  he  died  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  the  people  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
West  Virginia  would  maintain  that  cherished  institution  of  learning. 


1861 - 1863 


GRANDMOTHER  WOODS  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

I  have  heard  my  father  tell  more  than  once  of  a  conversation 
between  his  father  and  mother  just  before  the  Civil  War,  of 
which  he  later  learned  from  both.  Grandfather,  much  as  he 
abhorred  the  idea  of  war,  and  fervently  as  he  desired  its  avoid¬ 
ance,  had  a  deep  conviction  of  a  state's  right  to  secede,  a  chivalrous 
sense  of  allegiance  to  his  state,  come  what  might,  and  an  optimistic 
outlook  as  to  the  result  of  any  conflict.  The  last  thought  Grand¬ 
mother  did  not  share,  and  she  regarded  the  question  of  “States’ 
Rights"  as  purely  secondary.  She  insisted  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  War  was  slavery,  an  institution  which  she  disliked.  She 
referred  to  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  North,  and  taking  a 
map  of  the  United  States,  pointed  out  that  if  Virginia  seceded, 
that  state  was  certain  to  be  the  principal  battle  ground  of  the 
conflict,  emphasizing  particularly  that  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  with 
its  vast  agricultural  resources,  would  be  an  especial  point  of 
Federal  attack, — a  prophecy  strikingly  fulfilled  when,  as  a  refugee, 
she  saw  the  successful  culmination  of  that  attack  take  place 
literally  before  her  door  in  Waynesboro. 

This  attitude  of  Grandmother  is,  to  my  mind,  shown  by  her 
letters,  and  even  more  by  what  is  omitted  from  them.  Intensely 
loyal  to  the  South,  deeply  hopeful  for  its  success  because  Grand¬ 
father  had  cast  his  lot  with  it,  nevertheless  the  fervid  expressions 
of  Southern  feeling,  the  biting  attacks  upon  Lincoln  and  the  other 
Northern  leaders,  so  common  in  letters  of  the  period,  are  almost 


entirely  absent  from  her  letters.  Even  her  references  to  the  local 
Union  soldiers  and  sympathizers  that  were  making  her  life  so 
difficult,  are  less  bitter  than  might  be  expected,  and  certainly  less 
so,  for  example,  than  the  letters  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Holt,  in  Philippi,  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Mathews, — although  the  latter 
wrote  from  safe  and  far  away  Texas. 

Instead,  her  letters  were  almost  exclusively  with  respect  to 
personal  problems.  She  met  these  problems  with  fortitude  and 
loyalty,  combined  with  remarkable  ability  and  efficiency,  particu¬ 
larly  as  she  was  inexperienced  in  business  matters,  but  her  letters 
show  no  sacrificial  gladness  in  meeting  them.  Rather  it  may  be 
inferred  that  unexpressed,  but  present  in  her  inmost  soul,  was 
the  feeling  that  her  sacrifices  and  sufferings  were  unnecessary. 
Her  courage  was  amply  proved,  and  can  not  be  doubted,  but  there 
is  frequently  an  emphasis  upon  the  sufferings  and  separation  she 
and  Grandfather  were  undergoing,  a  longing  that  they  be  reunited 
regardless  of  anything  else,  which  is  explained,  if  her  feelings  were 
as  I  believe  them  to  have  been, — and  which  would  not  have  been 
present  had  she  been  stimulated,  as  was  Grandfather,  by  a  pro¬ 
found  emotional  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  South.  Almost  from 
the  first,  there  is  a  pessimistic  note  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  war — 
she  was  not  carried  away  by  the  delusion  of  coming  victory  almost 
universally  prevalent  in  the  South  before  Vicksburg  and  Get¬ 
tysburg. 

Grandfather  was  a  man  of  intensely  emotional  nature,  verbally 
expressive  of  affection,  while  Grandmother  was  reserved  in  this 
particular.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  weigh  their 
respective  intellectual  capacities,  but  certainly  Grandmother 
thought  more  realistically,  with  less  interference  in  her  thought 
processes  by  her  emotions.  She  saw  a  situation  clearly,  and  “saw 
it  whole.”  I  believe  each  had  a  different  attitude  toward  the  War 
and  its  issues,  but  in  loyalty  ancf  courage  they  were  one  and  united 
when  it  came.  Differing  as  they  did  in  their  dispositions  and 
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qualities,  they  were  two  remarkable  people,  and  I  like  to  think,  and 
I  am  personally  convinced,  that  their  children  inherited  the  strong 
qualities  of  each. 


THROUGH  THE  LINES 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  July  18,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  left  a  letter  in  town  yesterday  for  you,  to  be  mailed  today,  but 
for  fear  it  is  miscarried,  I  will  send  this  one  the  first  opportunity. 

I  have  written  to  you  several  times,  but  I  suppose  they  were 
all  miscarried.  I  feel,  however,  that  you  have  heard  before  this 
time,  by  the  messages  James  1  sent  with  your  letters,  I  have  had 
one  since  from  you  sent  to  this  office,  and  from  there  down  here. 

I  have  had  my  clothing  packed  hoping  to  be  able  to  go  to  you, 
but  almost  everything  conspired  to  detain  me  here,  and  I’m  trying 
to  believe  it  is  best  so.  I  went  to  town  yesterday  to  see  the  officers 
you  sent  me  to,  but  I  found  there  were  but  few  soldiers  in  town — 
they  were  left  only  to  guard  the  bridge — and  there  I  learned  that 
General  McClellan  had  driven  the  southern  army  east  of  Beverly, 
and  General  Garnett  was  killed,  and  many  more  discouraging 
reports.  I  tried  to  disbelieve  most  of  them,  knowing  that  they 
were  from  Union  men.  Mrs.  Wilson  assured  me  I  would  have  to 
go  to  Staunton,  and  would  soon  have  to  live  there.  Of  course,  I 
felt  discouraged  from  starting,  and  that  is  not  the  only  difficulty — 
I  do  not  believe  I  could  get  anyone  to  take  me.  While  they  might 
feel  safe  in  taking  me,  they  would  not  feel  so  in  returning.  Mr. 
Trimble  says  some  of  the  teamsters  have  been  shot  at,  returning. 

When  the  U.  S.  troops  first  came  to  Philippa  Col.  Deaumont 
sent  me  word  I  should  have  whatever  protection  I  asked  there,  or 
a  safe  conduct  wherever  I  wished  to  go.  I  felt  very  much  disposed 
to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  but  I  thought  I  would  be  going  farther  from 
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you,  and  my  means  would  be  exhausted  when  I  got  there.  I  then 
thought  I  would  stay  in  town,  but  Captain  Moreau  (of  the  6th 
Indiana  Regiment)  advised  me  to  leave  town  if  I  had  any  place 
to  go,  and  offered  to  send  letters  to  you  for  me,  and  see  that  my 
house  was  guarded  while  he  stayed  here.  He  persuaded  Dr.  John 
Carr  (a  friend  of  yours)  to  keep  his  office  there,  but  it  was  soon 
turned  into  a  hospital  and  very  much  injured.  I  sent  for  Mr. 
Hardin  1  and  he  came  down  here,  and  had  to  hire  Frank  Snodgrass 
to  leave  this  house  for  the  Carter  house.  Nes  stayed  at  my  house 
all  night,  and  helped  to  move  me  down.  My  things  had  to  be 
brought  down  the  river,  the  road  was  so  bad  (and  it  was  Mr. 
Trimble’s  policy  to  keep  it  so).  Mr.  Trimble  and  family  are  very 
kind.  Draper  and  “Sank” — the  big  dog — stay  every  night.  The 
only  painful  thing  attending  my  stay*  here  is  that  we  must  be 
separated,  and  almost  cut  off  from  communication  with  each  other. 

1  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin  2  today  asking  him  to  send  my  buggy 
to  Tommy  Thompson’s  (I  had  lent  it  to  Cap.  Moreau  to  take  Mrs. 
Ma  rtin  home),  and  to  write  to  me  whether  it  would  be  prudent 
and  practicable  for  me  to  go  to  Fairmont.  If  he  says  it  is,  and 
if  I  get  my  buggy,  and  can  get  anyone  to  drive,  I  shall  go  down. 
I  can  take  the  grey  horse.  Mr.  Trimble  will  not  need  it  while  he 
is  cutting  grass. 

Mr.  Trimble  has  not  sold  anything  off  the  farm,  but  all  is  safe 
so  far.  Nes  Hardin  offered  to  try  and  sell  some  cattle  for  him, 
but  the  U.  S.  Army  pay  in  U.  S.  Bonds,  and  he  says  they  would 
be  no  use  to  you.  Nes  Hardin  will  keep  what  he  can  not  sell  this 
winter,  if  he  can  not  sell  for  cash. 

I  have  let  Mr.  Trimble  have  $15-00  of  the  money  you  left  me, 
and  will  not  need  the  rest  until  the  weather  gets  cold,  then  I  will 
have  to  repair  this  house  or  move  to  town.  Families  are  moving 
back  to  town,  and  seem  to  feel  that  their  troubles  are  almost  over, 
or  will  soon  be,  when  these  soldiers  leave  the  bridge,  and  that  they 
will  do  so  as  soon  as  they  cease  hauling  to  their  army. 


1  Nestor  Hardin,  a  prominent  farmer  previously  friendly  with  Judge 
Woods,  but  of  strong  Union  sentiments. 

-  B.  F.  Martin,  a  Union  man,  but  a  close  friend,  and  later  a  law  partner 
of  Judge  Woods;  then  practicing  law  at  Pruntytown,  removing  to  Grafton 
when  the  latter  was  made  county  seat  of  Taylor  County.  lie  served  as  a 
representative  in  Congress  1877-18S1. 
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Lewis  Wilson  his  mother,  Dave  Byrer 3  4 * * *,  Capito  n,  Grant,  Ed 
I  utt  ',  Meyers,  Hovatter  ",  R.  K.  Hall,  Mrs.  McClaskey  (he  is  sent 
to  Grafton),  Campbell,  Shaw  (he  lives  in  Reger’s  8  house),  have 
moved  back,  and  others  talk  of  going  (Jane  9  is  out  at  Holt’s).  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  no,  or  very  few,  friends  in  town,  and  would  rather 
stay  here.  I  have  often  wished  our  house  in  town  was  up  here  on 
the  Barnett  place.  We  could  live  there  and  hire  a  family  teacher, 
for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  live  in  town,  but  this  is  no  time  to  plan 
for  living!  God  only  knows  what  is  in  the  future! 

I  went  to  Lewis  Wilson’s,  when  I  went  to  town,  to  get  him  to 
go  to  “headquarters”  with  me  or  for  me,  and  although  I’m  not 
disposed  to  be  envious  (I  suppose  the  secret  is,  Eve  always  been 
too  happy  at  home  to  be  so)  I  felt  the  viper  in  my  heart  when 
I  saw  them  all  together  so  happy,  and  thought  of  my  own  condition 
and  of  my  best  friends;  but  God  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  and 
maybe  we  need  correction.  Let  us  trust  Him  still.  Much  of  the 
property  left  in  town  has  been  plundered  by  Union  men  of  our 
own  County.  Lewis  Wilson  has  taken  Reger’s  piano  and  chairs, 
and  Strickler’s  sofa  and  chairs  to  keep  for  them,  and  would  have 
taken  your  safe,  but  found  it  broken  to  pieces. 

(Note:  It  is  an  interesting  fact  this  same  piano  was  bought  by 
Spencer  Dayton  later  and  inherited  by  Arthur  Dayton,  and  is  now 
in  our  living  room  in  Charleston;  and  I  also  have  the  sofa  and  two 
of  the  little  chairs  that  belonged  to  my  Grandfather  Isaac  Strick- 
ler  which  were  kept  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  these,  too,  are  also  in 


3  A  prominent  Union  man,  hut  a  close  friend  of  Judge  Woods.  He  was 
later  County  Clerk  of  Barbour  County  for  eighteen  years;  the  father  of 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Hall  and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Teter. 

4  David  F.  Byrer,  for  many  years  the  owner  of  the  Philippi  Tannery. 
II is  son,  Frederick,  married  Judge  Woods’  daughter,  Isabella. 

3  Daniel  Capito. 

Edwin  Tutt. 

1  C.  C.  Hovatter,  later,  for  many  years,  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Philippi. 

8  A-  G.  Reger,  a  Confederate  officer,  known  as  Mayor  Reger,  for  many 
years  a  lawyer  at  Philippi.  Daniel  Capito,  Edwin  Tutt  and  A.  G.  Reger 
were  all  residents  of  Philippi,  as  early  as  1850. 

9  Jane  Holt  Burner,  sister  of  Judge  Woods. 
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our  living  room.  They  are  all  beautiful  pieces  of  mahogany  fur¬ 
niture  which  we  greatly  treasure.) 

Mr.  Lynch  and  family  are  at  Chrislip’s  and  intend  to  move  back 
to  town.  Joe  Crim  is  keeping  store  in  Daniels  house  on  Elk.  I 
met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rieves  in  town.  They  live  in  the  house  with 
Lucy  Neal.  I  did  not  go  through  town;  I  felt  too  badly  to  want 
to  see  what  had  been  so  lately  happy  homes,  worse  than  desolate 
The  best  and  largest  houses  are  injured  most.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  into  our  church.  Mr.  Hynman  has  gone  to  Ohio.  Garrett 
Johnson’s  farm  looks  beautiful.  Beam  has  done  his  best,  and 
says  if  he  had  a  little  money  he  could  harvest  all  the  crop.  If  I 
could  spare  money  he  should  have  it.  Tell  Rider  his  trunk  is 
safe.  I  brought  it  down  here.  Your  papers  are  all  safe.  I  sent 
Dr.  Talbott’s  trunk  home.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  communicate 
with  each  other  now.  Write  often;  I  may  get  some  of  them. 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


The  following  are  marginal  notes: 


“If  I  could  only  be  assured  of  your  safety,  it  would  make  my 
stay  here  tolerable.  I  expected  you  could  come  home  again,  wher 
the  Southern  Army  returned,  but  that  hope  is  past,  and  now  1 
have  nothing  to  hope  for. 

The  children  have  got  over  the  measles,  and  are  very  well  now 
and  very  happy  down  here.  Mag  is  troubled  for  fear  you  can’t 
find  us  when  you  come  home.  Hop  and  Sam  have  each  a  little  pig. 
Trank  has  a  pair  of  guinea  fowls,  and  the  girls  have  hens  and 
chickens.  If  I  find  my  letters  reach  you,  I’ll  write  often.  I  believe 
I  will  have  to  stay  here. 

Poor  dear  Henry1  has  to  face  the  cannon’s  mouth.  Give  my 
love  to  him  and  James  2 3 *  and  George'5.  Tell  them  if  my  prayers 

1  Henry  Neeson,  a  brother  of  the  writer. 

-  James  Neeson,  a  brother  of  the  writer. 

3  George  Morgan,  husband  of  Katherine  Morgan,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 

Woods.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Camp  Chase. 
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avail  anything  we  will  all  meet  again.  I  want  to  see  Cass  4  and 
Sara  Jane  5  very  much. 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  Burdette  came  to  my  house  for  you. 
M  rs.  Martin  met  him  on  the  porch,  and  he  told  her  the  first  thing 
he  did  that  morning  was  to  go  to  the  Col.  and  see  that  that  house 
was  particularly  cared  for,  because  his  wife’s  most  intimate  friend 
was  in  it.  He  turned  to  me  and  said  his  wife  had  met  very  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  from  the  Southern  army.  They  presented  a  pistol 
to  her  breast  and  demanded  where  he  was,  and  she  said  ‘Thank 
God,  he’s  where  you  can’t  get  him’.  He  seid  he  went  out  the 
back  door,  and  as  he  ran  down  the  alley,  he  fired  at  Armstrong’s 
boys.  I  could  have  told  him  /  had  opened  my  door  that  morning 
to  six  men,  who  were  trying  to  force  it  open — each  one  had  a 
drawn  sword  or  dagger  in  his  hand.  I  told  them  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  house.  They  merely  walked  in  and  waited  for  break¬ 
fast. 

There  were  not  less  than  twenty  men  sent  at  different  times  on 
Monday  to  search  for  you.  I  met  them  at  the  door  and  told  them 
you  were  not  there,  and  they  turned  away,  but  after  it  was  known 
Mr.  M  artin  had  been  there,  there  were  three  more  sent,  who  did 
search  every  place.  Their  leader  went  out  on  the  portico  and  in¬ 
quired  how  he  could  see  under  there.  I  had  to  smile,  and  he 
remarked  you  were  safe  for  another  time.  Now  I  want  you  to 
take  care  that  his  words  are  not  verified.  One  of  the  officers  told 
me  he  had  no  authority  to  search, — once  was  sufficient.  I  do  wish 
I  had  known  it  before.  He  had  the  whole  square  surrounded  with 
armed  men,  while  he  was  in. 

1  heard  in  town  that  our  house  had  been  published  for  sale  by 
Lank  Meyers,  the  ‘representative’  of  this  part  of  the  state.  It 
may  not  be  true.” 

Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 
My  dear  husband: 

I  have  written  to  you  by  every  possible  opportunity,  but  I  fear 
my  letters  will  never  reach  you.  I  have  determined  to  write  again 
and  send  by  Louisville  as  you  directed.  I  have  had  two  letters 


4  Katherine  Morgan. 

5  Mrs.  James  Neeson. 
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from  you  this  month,  sent  me  from  the  Philippa  post  office.  They 
afforded  me  great  pleasure.  The  last  one  was  so  satisfactory,  and 
relieved  me  very  much.  I  have  heard  you  had  entered  the  army, 
and  yesterday  I  was  told  you  had  seventy  Georgians  under  your 
command,  and  they  could  whip  seven  times  their  number.  Your 
last  letter  has  relieved  me  from  the  anxiety  I  would  suffer  if  I 
believed  you  in  such  a  position.  I  find  I  am  much  more  selfish 
than  patriotic.  I  lose  all  thought  of  country  when  I  fear  your 
safety  is  in  danger.  What  good  would  all  the  honor,  glory  and 
independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  do  me,  if  I  could  never 
think  of  it  but  in  connection  with  the  thought — bitter  thought — 
that  your  life  had  been  sacrificed  for  it,  and  I  was  a  lonely  widow, 
and  my  little  children  orphans!  If  I  were  even  to  forget  self,  I 
am  convinced  there  are  many  other  positions  in  which  you  could 
serve  your  country  better  than  in  the  capacity  of  a  soldier.  You 
have  no  military  experience  or  ambition ;  neither  have  I.  I  would 
not  have  you  a  coward,  but  I  know  you  are  not. 

Every  effort  I  have  made  to  leave  here  has  failed.  Before  the 
children  were  well  enough  for  me  to  start,  the  Northern  Army 
had  got  to  Beverly.  My  friends  advised  me  not  to  go,  if  I  did  get 
a  pass.  They  believed  the  soldiers  would  take  my  team  and  leave 
me  in  the  road.  After  I  gave  that  up,  I  thought  I  would  go  the 
“Seneca  route”,  but  yesterday  I  heard  that  was  impassable  with 
a  team.  Foot  and  horsemen  can  go  that  way.  I  will  keep  watching 
and  will  go  the  first  chance  there  is,  but  I  have  no  idea  now  when 
that  will  be.  There  is  not  a  soldier  stationed  in  town.  They  are 
constantly  going  through  with  teams.  General  McClellan,  Col. 
Benham,  Gen.  Morris,  and  thousands  of  men  went  through  town 
last  week.  A  rumor  says  they  have  gone  to  Washington.  All  at 
Beverly  are  strangers  to  all  in  town.  They  tell  me  there  that 
Benham  and  Morris  are  not  gentlemen,  but  McClellan  is  more 
gentleman  than  soldier.  Dr.  Carr  is  in  Grafton.  The  Captain 
who  protected  my  house  in  town  has  gone  home,  he  says.  He  has 
seen  enough  of  Virginia.  They  think  very  little  of  their  Union 
friends  in  this  county.  Taft 1  lives  in  Webster,  acting  nurse  and 

1  Nathan  H.  Taft,  lawyer,  Prosecuting  Attorney,  member  of  the  Second 
Wheeling  Convention,  a  strong  Union  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
Confederates  while  they  held  Philippi,  father  of  D.  J.  Taft  and  Granville 
L.  Taft. 
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cook.  Some  families  (Union  men)  have  moved  back  to  town. 
McClaskie  ~  has  got  home,  and  lives  there.  Jane  is  living  there; 
I  stayed  last  Saturday  night  with  her. 

Tilda *  3  is  still  with  me,  but  would  not  have  been  if  1  had  been 
in  town.  The  soldiers  took  several  blacks  off  with  them.  Pickens 
Harriet  was  found  in  Grafton  in  the  possession  of  a  Captain, 
dressed  in  uniform.  Holtz  Melt  and  J.  Pickens  are  in  Ohio. 
Taft  has  gone  after  them. 

Several  persons  heard  I  had  a  letter  from  you,  and  have  come 
to  enquire  for  their  friends  in  the  army. 

When  1  was  in  town  I  heard  that  McHanger,  the  young  man 
whose  leg  was  shot  off  on  the  3rd  of  June,  would  go  home  today. 
1  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  and  sent  over  to  Hite’s  for  him  to  take 
you,  but  he  says  he  can’t  get  off.  I  am  perfectly  safe  here,  and 
very  comfortable.  Trimble’s  family  are  very  kind,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  much  happier  than  in  town.  They  have  been  gathering 
berries  ever  since  we  came  here.  Frank  hoed  corn  three  days 
last  week.  Every  big  berry  Mag  gets  she  fetches  to  me  to  put  in 
a  jar  for  her  Pa.  The  children  all  wish  you  would  come  home, 
instead  of  us  going  to  you.  They  do  not  like  to  leave  the  prospect 
of  so  many  roasting-ears !  I  join  with  the  children  in  wishing  you 
could  come  home,  and  painful  as  it  is  to  be  cut  off  from  communica¬ 
tion  with  you,  added  to  separation,  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be 
wiser  to  submit  to  it,  perhaps.  Your  means  would  last  longer,  and 
you  would  be  safer  unencumbered  with  your  family.  I  can  live 
comfortably  here  with  very  little  expense,  but  I  will  go  to  you  if  I 
can.  If  we  can’t  live  there  together,  I  can  come  back.  I  think 
1  can  get  some  money  from  Nes  Hardin.  Your  farm,  and  every¬ 
thing  on  it  is  as  safe  as  when  you  left  it.  Your  safe  in  your  office 
is  broken  to  pieces.  Trimble  cannot  sell  anv  cattle.  He  wants 
you  to  send  him  the  amount  you’ve  paid  Snodgrass. 

If  God  hears  and  answers  prayers,  and  we  both  know  He  does, 
we  will  meet  again. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  Woods. 


-  William  McClaskie,  father  of  Mrs.  A.  1).  W.  Strickler. 

3  “Tilda”  was  a  slave  rented  from  a  Mr.  Cole. 
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(Marginal  notes) 


We  hear  that  John  Holt’s  sons  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  missing. 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  true.  Mrs.  Lynch  is  living  in  town  and  well. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Martin  Saturday.  They  are  going 
to  Meadville  to  stay  a  month.  I  cannot  hear  from  Fairmont. 

Give  my  love  to  James,  Henry,  and  George  Morgan.  My 
compliments  to  Mr.  Idaymond  and  Dinkard.  I  pray  that  all  we 
love  may  be  preserved  through  these  sad  times. 

Bell. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  August  21,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

This  makes  three  letters  I  have  tried  to  send  you  this  week. 
I  have  determined  to  make  every  effort  I  can  to  relieve  you  from 
your  anxiety  about  me. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  compared  with  many  others,  and 
especially  so  in  finding  a  kind  friend  in  Mr.  Trimble.  He  has 
done  all  he  can  to  contribute  to  my  comfort  and  happiness  since 
I  have  been  here.  He  just  came  in  to  tell  me  he  was  going  into 
the  country  to  try  to  sell  some  of  the  cattle,  and  he  thought  he 
might  possibly  be  in  a  direction  from  which  I  might  send  you  a 
letter.  He  wanted  me  to  say  to  you  the  hay  is  all  stacked.  It  has 
cost  $28.25 — $19.00  he  got  from  Tommy  Thompson,  and  $10.00 
from  me  (of  Philippa  money).  He  says  he  will  try  to  sell  all  the 
cattle  he  can’t  keep.  They  are  all  doing  very  well,  and  he  will 
do  the  best  he  can. 

I  have  written  a  note  to  Nes  Hardin  asking  him  to  send  me  some 
money.  I  know  he  has  it,  and  owes  you.  If  he  doesn’t  send  it, 
there  is  no  harm  done. 

I  have  received  eight  letters  from  you  within  the  last  two 
months.  The  first  two  Mr.  J.  brought.  I  felt  very  uneasy  while  he 
was  in  the  house,  and  very  relieved  when  he  left,  but  I’ve  been 
sorry  since  I  didn’t  detain  him  long  enough  to  write  you  a  few 
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lines.  Last  Sunday  I  got  a  letter  from  Battelle  saying  a  letter 
I  had  sent  (just  two  weeks  before)  was  still  in  his  care, — he  had 
been  from  home — but  it  was  sealed.  You  had  told  me  to  send  it 
open.  He  didn't  mean  to  insinuate  there  was  any  information  in 
it  concerning  the  U.  S.  troops,  but  he  didn’t  know  there  was  not. 
and  if  I  directed,  he  would  return  it,  or  destroy  it,  or  if  I  would 
assure  him  there  was  no  information  in  it  that  was  intended  to 
aid  the  Confederate  forces,  he  would  forward  it.  I  wrote  another 
letter  for  you,  and  an  answer  to  his,  and  I'm  ashamed  of  myself 
now  for  writing  such  letters.  I  was  very  angry,  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  wrote  him  to  read  my  letter,  and  if  it  was  objectionable,  return 
it  to  me;  if  not,  to  forward  it  to  you. 

G.  E.  Jarvis  has  not  sent  me  any  letters  yet.  If  Draper  Trimble 
can  take  me,  I  will  go  to  Fairmont  next  week  (if  everything  re¬ 
mains  quiet),  and  then  if  he  has  it,  I’ll  get  it.  Haynes  left  one  at 
Jarvis’  for  me  last  week.  I’ve  heard  there  was  some  person  from 
the  Southern  army  thru  here  every  week,  but  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  until  they  are  gone.  Lou  Anglin  is  at  home.  Henry 
Barron  was  at  home  two  or  three  weeks.  The  last  I  heard  of 
him  the  officers  were  hunting  him,  but  he  couldn’t  be  found. 

I  don’t  feel  so  strong,  brave  or  hopeful,  as  I  did  a  month  ago, 
but  still  I’m  trying  to  hope.  I’ve  often  thought  if  we  could  only 
have  been  together  through  these  trying  times,  other  privations 
would  have  seemed  light,  but  still  if  we  must  be  separated,  we 
will  submit. 

Many  families  have  moved  back  to  town.  There  are  but  a  few 
soldiers  there  guarding  the  bridge,  but  they  are  constantly  hauling 
through  there,  and  will  be  until  they  are  driven  out. 

It  is  much  easier  for  Mr.  Trimble  to  provide  for  me  here.  The 
children  are  happier,  and  I  don’t  feel  the  loss  of  the  society  there. 
If  I  should  even  have  to  live  here  this  winter,  the  house  can  be 
made  comfortable  with  very  little  expense.  But  my  prayer  is, 
that  we  may  soon  be  a  united  and  happy  family  again. 

Jane  lives  in  town,  and  is  well.  She  told  me  to  tell  you  to 
get  Mr.  Holt’s  picture  finished;  she  gave  me  the  money. 

In  packing  your  papers  I  found  one  of  your  pictures.  I've  put 
it  in  a  plain  frame,  and  every  day  Mary  or  Bell  dresses  it  in  a 
wreath  of  wild  hops  and  flowers.  It  is  all  the  ornament  we  have 
in  our  humble  home. 
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The  children  are  all  in  bed,  but  have  left  so  many  messages  for 
you  I  know  I  shall  forget  some.  Frank  says  tell  you  he  would 
rather  live  in  a  log  cabin  here,  than  in  a  fine  house  in  town.  Mary 
says  give  her  love,  and  say  she  wants  to  see  you  very  much.  Bell 
says  she  would  rather  live  down  here.  Hop  says  tell  you  he  has 
a  fat  pig  he  calls  Jeff  Davis.  Sam  says  when  he  gets  as  big  as 
Draper  Trimble  he  will  have  something  to  tell  you.  Mag  has 
written  and  folded  a  long  letter  for  you.  She  says  she’s  been  a 
good  girl,  and  for  you  to  come  home — “the  mens  don’t  shoot  now.” 

If  Mr.  Trimble  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  sell  the  cattle 
I  don’t  know  how  much  of  the  money  he  should  have.  I  want 
him  to  pay  Tommy  Thompson,  and  if  it  should  be  eastern  or 
Philippa  notes,  it  can’t  be  used  here,  and  if  it  should  be  western 
money,  I  shall  be  afraid  it  will  become  useless  here  soon,  but  I’m 
counting  my  chickens  too  soon.  I  let  Mr.  Trimble  have  #15-00  of 
the  money  you  left  me,  soon  after  I  came  here.  I  expected  to 
have  it  before  this.  I  suppose  we  owe  it  to  him.  How  is  it? 

One  of  these  northern  officers  assured  me  you  were  occupying 
a  prominent  position  in  the  army.  At  that  time  I  had  not  heard 
from  you,  but  fortunately  heard  soon  after.  I  believe  now  he 
wanted  to  find  out  if  you  were  about  home.  It  was  reported 
you  were. 

I  can’t  hear  from  Cass.  Sara  Jane1  heard  James  was  killed, 
but  she  has  heard  from  him  since. 

(no  signature) 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  Sept.  5th,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

In  the  morning  I  will  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter 
into  a  neighborhood,  from  which  it  may  possibly  be  sent  to  you, 
and  I  feel  like  availing  myself  of  it,  although  I  have  nothing  to 
write  but  what  I  have  already  written  many  times  to  you. 

The  last  letter  I  had  from  you  was.  written  on  the  8th  of 


1  Mrs.  James  Neeson. 
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August  and  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Haynes.  I  received  it  on  the  19th 
and  did  not  know  that  you  expected  me  to  send  one  to  you  in 
the  same  way  until  yesterday.  I  met  Mrs.  H.  and  she  said  they 
wondered  I  did  not  send  one  over.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that 
all  communications  with  the  south  have  been  forbidden.  I  did 
not  get  my  letter  thru  E.  Jarvis. 

I  have  abandoned  my  intention  of  going  to  Fairmont.  Indeed, 
I  am  afraid  to  go.  It  got  out  in  some  way  that  I  wanted  to  go 
to  you,  and  I  heard  there  were  officers  at  Grafton  waiting  for  me. 
It  may  not  be  true,  but  I  feel  safe  at  home,  and  had  better  not 
run  the  risk  of  getting  myself  and  my  friends  into  trouble.  Tilda’s 
master  heard  I  was  going,  and  came  to  Philippa  for  her,  but  did 
not  come  down,  but  he  learned  there  of  vacant  places  for  her. 
Some  of  our  friends  think  I’m  too  well  off  when  I’m  allowed  to 
keep  her.  She  is  sick  often,  and  seems  unhappy.  I  shall  not 
let  her  go  until  her  year  is  up  (if  I  can  help  it),  whether  she  is 
useful  or  not. 

Our  house  in  town  seems  to  be  a  curiosity.  Every  stranger 
that  comes  there  is  taken  up,  and  the  few  soldiers  that  are  left 
to  guard  the  bridge  go  up  every  day.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  could 
never  live  there  again. 

The  Union  people  here  are  very  angry  at  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  at  Richmond  concerning  their  property,  and  you  may 
be  sure  you  have  to  bear  a  great  part  of  the  censure  in  this 
neighborhood. 

In  moments  of  despair,  I  often  ask  myself  why  I  let  you  leave 
me.  Why  did  I  not  leave  all  we  had,  take  my  children,  and  go 
with  you.  We  lacked  trust  in  Providence,  or  we  never  would 
have  separated  under  the  circumstances.  I  think  now  I  could 
have  endured  any  privation,  with  more  submission.  Let  us  try 
and  believe  it  was  wisely  ordered  for  our  good,  and  Eve  no  doubt 
I’ve  been  better  off  in  many  respects  than  many  who  left  their 
homes. 

Jennie  Holt  had  a  letter  last  week  from  Albina  Morrall  h  She 
said  they  were  well,  but  had  not  heard  from  her  Pa  for  six 
weeks.  I  have  not  heard  from  Fairmont  since  I  wrote  to  you  last. 
I  have  neglected  writing,  thinking  I  was  going  down.  I  will 

1  Daughter  of  L.  D.  Morrall,  later  Mrs.  M.  D.  Racer. 

a.S 
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write  to  Cass  tomorrow.  Mrs.  Moit  Johnson  is  at  her  home  in 
Pruntytown.  Yesterday  I  went  over  to  Mr.  Holt's  to  see  Mrs. 
Berlin.  She  can't  hear  from  her  husband.  She  heard  he  was  at 
Monterey. 

I  have  been  looking  for  you  for  so  long  I’m  almost  discouraged. 
We  h  ave  been  hearing  the  Southern  army  was  coming  for  so  long 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  any  longer.  If  you  can,  write  to  me — 
or  come.  The  children  are  well  and  happy  down  here.  They  all 
say  they  would  rather  live  in  a  log  house  here,  than  in  town. 

Don't  be  at  all  uneasy  about  me.  I  am  well  provided  with  every 
necessary  comfort.  Mr.  Trimble  is  kind  and  considerate. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  Sept.  16th,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

Two  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  you  from  Baltimore  (with 
notes  enclosed),  and  answered  as  you  directed,  but  have  very  little 
hope  you  will  get  it.  Yesterday  Mrs.  George  Berlin  came  to  see 
me,  and  we  agreed  to  go  to  Sam  Elliott’s  tomorrow,  and  take  there 
long  letters  to  our  absent  husbands.  I  have  written  almost  every¬ 
thing  to  you  that  has  transpired  since  you  left,  and  I  don’t  know 
how  much,  if  any,  reached  you. 

There  has  been  fighting  in  the  mountains  for  two  days.  The 
enemy  is  being  reinforced,  and  I  fear  our  poor  men  will  have  a 
hard  time.  I  have  so  many  anxious  thoughts  and  fears  about 
George  Morgan.  I  never  prayed  for  anything  more  earnestly 
than  that  they  may  have  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms.  If  they 
don’t  succeed,  we  will  have  to  leave  here.  All  our  personal  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  taken  from  us  soon.  They  have  no  officers  yet,  or  I 
suppose  it  would  have  been  done  before  this. 

Mr.  Trimble  has  sold  Jim  Corder  1  fifteen  head  of  the  largest 

1  James  W.  Corder,  father  of  W.  Alonzo  Corder,  a  prominent  farmer. 
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M  rs.  Alman  Wilson  (Mary  Woods) 


cattle,  lie  got  $1 8J/2  for  twelve,  and  #18  for  three,  and  another 
Corder  has  bought  two  calves,  one  at  #5  and  one  at  #8.  William¬ 
son  -  says  he  has  sold  them  well.  Cattle  are  very  low  now.  There 
is  hay  enough  to  keep  the  rest,  but  if  the  army  does  not  get  in 
we  will  try  to  sell  them,  and  then  1  fear  the  officers  will  take  the 
hay.  The  cattle  are  not  taken  away  yet,  but  1  have  been  paid 
#10.  I  am  afraid  to  take  Wheeling  money.  The  men  are  good. 
I  sometimes  think  I'll  take  their  notes.  They  can’t  get  gold  or 
silver.  They  could  give  eastern  money,  but  it  wouldn’t  pass  as 
readily  here.  A  few  days  more  will  enable  me  to  determine  on 
something.  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  care  and  anxiety  of  this 
kind,  that  it  troubles  me,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  miss  my 
provident  husband.  Perhaps  it  may  do  me  good;  teach  me  to 
sympathize  more  deeply  with  widows  who  have  no  hope  left. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  anxiously  and  impatiently  I’m  watching 
and  waiting  for  you.  I  believe  I  never  sit  down  to  the  table 
without  looking  out  to  see  if  you  are  coming,  and  do  you  know 
you  can’t  leave  me  again!  I'll  not  be  so  brave  another  time.  If 
you  get  home,  and  have  to  go  back  in  November,  you  may  make 
arrangements  to  take  me  along.  I've  learned  a  great  deal  since 
you  left  home.  But  if  you  can't  get  home,  and  l  have  to  stay  here 
all  winter,  I'll  try  anel  make  the  best  of  it.  I  know  I’m  much 
better  off  than  many  others.  I  never  can  move  to  town  again 
unless  you  can  be  at  home,  and  I’m  afraid  it  will  never  be  home 
to  me  again. 

Mr.  George  Berlin  has  written  to  Mr.  Holt  and  wants  to  buy 
that  Alabama  farm.  Jane  thinks  he'll  get  it.  I  wrote  you  that 
Milton  had  run  off.  They  gave  #20  to  Taft  to  go  after  him.  He 
went,  but  didn’t  fetch  him.  Milt  wrote  that  he  saw  him.  Dave 
Byrer  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  him,  and  told  him  it 
would  be  a  good  chance  to  convince  the  people  here  that  they 
didn't  mean  to  interfere  with  slavery.  The  Gov.  has  not  deigned 
to  answer,  and  Milt  is  among  the  things  that  were. 

Taft  laid  in  a  bill  at  Grafton  for  damages  by  the  army  in 
Philippi  of  #600.  Nobody  knows  what  he’s  lost  but  himself.  He 


-  John  R.  Williamson,  later,  and  for  several  terms,  Sheriff  of  the  County, 
father  of  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Heatherlev. 
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says  he’ll  get  his  pay,  but  others  say  it’s  doubtful.  He  lives  in 
Webster. 

Old  Spence  Dayton  is  skulking  around  yet  h  He  lives  in 
Roberts’  house,  and  has  been  past  here  twice.  Was  cussing  you 
on  the  street  in  town  the  other  day  about  a  letter  you  wrote  Dan 
Auvil.  He  met  Frank  the  other  day  and  asked  him  when  he  had 
heard  from  his  Pa.  Frank,  poor  child,  told  him  he  didn’t  hear 
from  you.  Atherton  is  very  great  with  Dayton’s  and  Roberts’ 
families.  He  comes  here  sometimes,  and  appears  friendly,  but 
never  asks  for  you.  I  despise  him,  but  must  tolerate  him  through 
policy. 

Your  papers  are  all  safe.  None  of  the  Union  men  have  asked 
me  for  any  yet,  but  Nes  Hardin.  He  wants  some  concerning  a 
suit — Virginia  Hovatter  and  Hardin.  I  told  him  if  you  said  so, 
he  should  have  them.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  to  see  me.  He’s 
been  hauling  for  the  army,  and  told  me  some  time  ago  that  he 
would  give  me  some  money  when  he  got  his  pay. 

If  Mr.  Burdette  came  to  our  house  on  the  3rd  of  June  to  search 
for  you,  I  never  suspected  it.  Mrs.  Martin  met  him  in  the  door. 
He  told  her  he  had  gone  to  the  Col.  and  asked  for  particular 
protection  for  that  house,  because  his  wife’s  most  intimate  friend 
was  there.  He  then  turned  to  me  and  said  his  wife  didn’t  receive 
such  consideration  from  the  Southern  army.  They  presented  a 
pistol  to  her,  and  asked  where  he  was.  She  said  “Thank  God, 
he’s  where  you  can’t  get  him.”  He  then  ran  out  of  the  back  door, 
down  the  alley  to  Grafton,  and  as  he  ran  he  fired  at  Armstrong’s 
boys. 

I  heard  last  week  that  Sara  Jane  and  family  are  well.  Mrs. 
Haymond  has  a  young  daughter. 

Our  house  in  town  is  going  to  rack  as  fast  as  possible.  After 
Dr.  Carr  left  it,  it  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  all  the  window 
sash  taken  out,  and  left  so,  during  a  week’s  hard  rain.  The  boards 
were  thrown  off  the  end  of  the  back  porch  roof,  and  the  rain  pours 
down  inside  there.  The  paper  is  moulding  and  falling  off,  almost 
all  the  glass  is  broken,  and  the  house  as  filthy  as  possible.  I  left 

1  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  Spencer  Dayton  was  forty-one 
years  of  age.  As  he  was  six  feet,  one  inch  tall,  and  weighed  about  two 
hundred  pounds,  his  “skulking”  must  have  been  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty ! 
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your  safe  open  until  we  heard  the  town  would  be  burned,  and  then 
1  sent  up  and  had  it  locked.  Before  I  could  have  it  unlocked  it 
was  broken  open. 

I  wrote  to  you  that  our  Presiding  Elder  was  up  at  Beverly  last 
week,  and  had  acted  as  guide  for  the  enemy  around  Fairmont. 
He  can  just  open  his  coat  and  pass  through  them. 

Battelle  sent  your  letter  to  me.  Did  he  send  you  mine:  Jarvis 
has  not  sent  me  any  letters.  I  don't  think  he  got  any,  or  he  would. 

I  have  let  Mr.  Trimble  have  as  much  money  as  Eve  used  since 
Eve  been  down  here.  I  read  your  letters  to  him.  He's  always 
so  anxious  to  hear.  Julia  Capito  (Talbot)  lost  her  baby.  It 
never  was  well. 

If  you  don't  get  home  before  Tilda’s  time  is  out  I’m  afraid  Cole 
will  take  her  from  me.  Some  person  was  kind  enough  to  let  him 
know  I  talked  of  going  away,  and  he  came  to  town  after  her,  but 
didn't  come  down.  Capito  wants  her.  He  is  coining  money. 
They  say  in  town  he  has  one  room  shut  up  full  of  captured  goods. 
There  are  a  distillery  and  three  groceries  in  town  now.  Old  Mrs. 
Meyers  is  badly  burned.  John  was  drying  powder  around  the 
fire,  and  in  the  dark.  She  thought  it  coal  and  threw  a  lump  in  the 
stove.  She  had  all  her  clothes  burnt  off. 

Eve  got  my  cask  filled  with  wine,  and  all  my  jars  with  fruit, 
but  who  will  enjoy  it?  I  hope  to  meet  you  soon.  If  not,  write 
when  you  can.  God  bless  you.  Goodbye  to  my  exiled  husband. 

'  Bell  N.  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  Sept.  26,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

Here  is  another  month  almost  gone,  and  you  are  absent  yet,  and 
I  am  still  in  “Guinea”  (where  you  have  often  heard  me  wish  I 
were),  but  it  is  not  so  bad  a  place  as  I  have  imagined  at  times.  If 
you  were  only  here!  It  is  just  the  quiet  lonely  place  I  have  often 
wished  for, — when  I’ve  wanted  you  all  to  myself,  and  people 
would  come  rapping,  and  you  couldn't  stay  one  hour  with  me, 
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until  everyone  had  gone  to  bed,  and  then  1  was  too  tired  and 
sleepy  to  talk. 

I’m  very  much  afraid  that  what  seems  quiet  and  lonely  now, 
will  be  desolate  and  dreary  when  winter  comes,  but  I’ve  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  back  to  town  while  the  Yankees  have  possession 
of  it,  and  will  get  this  house  fixed  as  well  as  I  can,  and  will  stay 
here  until  you  get  home.  If  you  will  just  take  good  care  of 
yourself,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  often  enough  to  let  me  have 
something  to  live  and  hope  for,  I  think  I  can  bear  all  that  may 
come. 

I  suppose  you  know  you  have  been  indicted  at  Wheeling  for 
treason;  James  Neeson,  too,  and  many  others.  I  tried  to  get  a 
paper  that  I  might  give  you  a  list  of  the  names,  but  failed.  The 
people  in  the  country  here  have  a  very  expressive  saying — “It’s 
catching  before  hanging" — and  I’m  trying  to  hope  there  will  be 
no  catching. 

I  heard  some  good  news  from  Missouri  this  morning,  but  it 
doesn't  come  from  the  direction  I’m  waiting  and  looking  and 
praying  for. 

i  wrote  a  long  letter  last  week  for  you,  but  didn’t  make  any 
cuort  to  send  it.  I  heard  such  cheering  news  from  the  mountains, 
^ut  it  has  all  proved  a  failure  again,  and  now  we  are  all  dis- 
.  juraged  and  can  hear  nothing.  The  Yankees  say  they  will  be 
.it  Staunton  in  two  weeks,  and  in  Richmond  before  December. 
Their  boasting  doesn't  alarm  me,  but  still  I  often  wish  that  I  had 
some  assurance  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  any  farther. 

All  you’ve  heard  of  the  misconduct  of  these  soldiers  has  not 
been  exaggerated.  The  last  that  went  through  here  took  the  doors 
and  weather  boards  off  Mrs.  Jarvis’  house  and  burned  them,  and 
burned  some  of  the  fence  around  our  front  yard,  and  abused  the 
house  very  much.  I've  got  Mr.  Campbell  to  move  into  it.  He 
will  use  your  office  for  a  shop.  I  told  him  if  you  come  home,  and 
want  it  before  spring,  we  would  pay  him  for  cleaning  it.  I  told 
Jane  Holt  to  use  the  pasture  lots.  I  told  her  to  take  what  wood 
she  wanted  from  our  wood  house,  but  while  she  was  out  of  town 
E.  Pickens  sent  a  team  to  haul  it  away.  Capito  told  him  not  to 
take  it,  he  would  buy  it  from  me.  Pickens  swore  you  owed  him, 
and  he’d  never  get  anything.  Capito  made  the  boy  quit  hauling. 
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and  kept  what  was  left — 1/4  cords.  (This  Capito  tells  me — others 
say  Capito  got  nearly  all  the  wood.) 

When  I  left  home  I  left  a  few  things  not  of  much  value,  among 
others  the  clock  that  stood  on  the  mantlepiece  in  my  bed  room. 
When  1  went  back,  all  were  gone.  Jane  says  she  saw  that  clock 
on  old  man  Meyers’  mantle  last  week.  I  don’t  like  to  feel  they’ve 
got  that  clock,  because  it  was  our  first  one,  and  1  like  all  such 
things  better  than  new  ones. 

Davie  Byrer  is  a  very  active  Union  man;  says  Woods’ll  never 
be  seen  here  again.  He  does  wish  they  could  get  hold  of  the 
leaders!  Our  pious  sister,  Julia  Payne,  says,  “The  people  that 
left  Philippa  were  living  then  like  kings,  and  might  have  been  yet, 
if  they  had  behaved  themselves!”  Allen  O’Neal’s  brother  writes 
to  him — “Pm  so  glad  to  hear  that  the  people  of  Philippa  who 
have  been  lying  on  beds  of  down  for  so  long,  are  now  lying  on 
beds  of  thorns.”  Sometimes  it  is  hard  for  me  to  repeat — “Ven¬ 
geance  is  mine,  sayeth  the  Lord.”  Through  all  these  trials,  my 
dear  husband,  I  feel  that  God  is  my  friend,  and  whatever  this 
chastisement  is  intended  to  teach  me,  I  pray  that  it  may  do  a 
perfect  work,  and  I  may  come  out  cleansed  of  all  dross.  Pm 
often  afraid  my  punishment  will  be  greater  yet,  for  when  I  have 
any  dread  that  we  may  never  meet  again,  I  cannot  say,  “Thy 
will  be  done.” 

Yesterday  I  heard  from  Cass.  She  said  she  had  had  but  one 
letter  from  George,  and  that  was  written  in  Philippa.  She  had  had 
a  call  from  ten  soldiers  the  morning  she  wrote,  searching  for  arms. 
She  wants  me  to  go  down,  but  Mr.  Trimble  is  so  busy  now  seeding 
and  cutting  corn,  he  couldn't  spare  Draper  or  the  horse.  She 
closed  her  letter  at  James’  house.  She  said  Sara  Jane  was  recov¬ 
ering  from  her  grief.  They  were  all  well.  Try  and  let  George 
Morgan  know  if  he  could  send  me  a  letter,  I  would  try  and  send 
it  to  her.  There  is  a  route  near  here  where  scouts  from  the 
army  pass  twice  a  week,  but  it  is  suspected,  and  watched  closely 
now. 

Mrs.  Douglas  went  with  Fmos  Johnson  last  week  to  the  Southern 
army.  Alice  Johnson  and  the  children  are  well,  but  she  doesn’t 
hear  from  Garrett.  McClaskie  lives  in  town;  Joe  Crim  1  on  Elk 


1  J.  N.  B.  Crim,  for  many  years  one  of  Barbour  County’s  most  prominent 
citizens,  father  of  E.  H.  Crim  and  Cora  M.  Peck. 
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at  Hall’s2.  Mrs.  Surgeoner  lives  in  Roger’s  office,  is  well  and 
very  anxious  to  hear  from  her  husband. 

Mr.  Thornhill  says  Mrs.  Morrall  will  be  in  town  this  week. 
If  she  comes  I’ll  try  to  see  her.  Joe  Fridley  lives  in  their  house. 
Mat  McClaskie  had  a  letter  from  Ed  Hall 2  last  week.  He  is  one 
of  the  “Barbour  Grays’’.  He  says  they  are  coming  down  here  slow 
but  sure.  We  know  they’re  coming  slow,  but  not  so  certain  of  the 
sure!  Helen  Capito  got  one  from  Michael  Bider  and  told  the 
famous  M’g  Bell  about  it,  and  how  it  came. 

I  wrote  and  sent  through  Baltimore  last  week.  I  hope  you  got 
it.  I  have  not  presented  any  of  the  notes  you  sent.  I’ve  not 
needed  the  money  yet,  and  have  been  hoping  you  would  get  home 
before  I  did.  I  suppose  you  know  we  can’t  send  any  more  letters 
by  Adams  Express. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  I  rode  to  town  alone  two  or 
three  times.  Can  jump  off  and  hitch  the  horse  as  well  as  any 
country  woman.  If  I  had  a  horse  and  saddle  just  when  I  felt  like  it, 
I  would  ride  about  a  great  deal  oftener  than  I  do,  but  I’m  afraid 
of  “Queen”,  and  “Jin”  has  to  work. 

The  children  are  well. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  October  6th,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  received  your  long  business  letter  of  the  6th  of  September,  on 
the  first  day  of  this  month,  but  there  were  no  directions  inside 
telling  me  how  I  could  send  an  answer.  I  wish  there  had  been. 
Very  few  persons  will  risk  so  much  now,  and  we  ought  not  to 
expect  it.  I  do  not  know  that  this  letter  will  reach  you,  or  whose 
hands  it  may  fall  into,  but  I  will  venture  it. 

I  was  glad  to  have  Mr.  Trimble’s  account,  and  to  know  some- 

-  John  N.  Hall,  father  of  J.  E.  Hall  (the  “Ed  Hall”  referred  to)  and 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Teter. 
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thing  about  Bryan’s.  He  has  supplied  me  with  flour  ever  since 
I  came  down  here,  and  I  think  will  continue  to.  I  don’t  think 
I  could  get  any  money  there.  I’ll  try  and  see  him  sometime,  and 
get  his  bill,  and  send  it  to  you  with  Mr.  Trimble’s.  I  never  got 
the  letter  with  Snodgrass’  account.  Send  that  again.  You  need 
not  send  any  more  notes  to  collect.  They  are  not  worth  a  cent 
now,  and  I’m  afraid  never  will  be.  John  Woodford  says  he’s  paid 
that  note  of  six  dollars;  that  you  owe  him  something  on  the  Bryan 
place.  I  don't  understand  how.  I  didn’t  see  him  myself.  McClas- 
kie  thinks  Shaffer  will  plead  the  “stay  law”  on  his.  A.  Stalnaker 
I’ve  not  seen. 

I  will  try  now  and  tell  you  what  disposition  I’ve  made  of  your 
stock.  I’ve  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  everything  in  some  way,  for 
I  know  it  is  not  safe  here,  and  may  not  be  where  it  is,  and  will 
be  sent.  I  have  all  the  risk  to  run.  No  one  will  buy  on  any 
other  terms. 


1861  -  -  -  -  J.  W.  C. 1  -  -  -  -  to  S.  Woods,  Dr. 

12  head  of  cattle .  $18.50  $232.00 

3  “  “  “  18.00  54.00 

9  “  “  “  12.00  108.00 

1  “  “  “  .  8.00  8.00 


Cr.  by  cash 


$392.00 

$20.00  .  20.00 


Balance  due .  $372.00 

Besides  to  T.  7  heifers — for  all  we  can  get — except  $100.00. 

McC.  2  steers  $25.50,  to  T.  C.  2  calves  $12.00 — $5.00  paid. 

To  1’.  M.  2  colts — $60.00 — can  be  redeemed  in  the  spring  for  the 
same  price,  and  pay  the  costs.  Horses,  wagon,  and  buggy  sent  off. 

The  cattle  are  all  off  the  farm,  in  the  hands  of  sharp,  honest 
men.  I  may  get  every  dollar,  but  if  they  are  found  and  seized  as 
your  property,  I'll  not  get  another  cent.  I’ve  tried  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  without  the  aid  of  my  kind  neighbor  (he  is  very  timid). 
As  soon  as  it  is  detected  I've  no  doubt  he’ll  be  arrested  and  sworn. 


1  James  W.  Corder. 
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I  want  him  to  be  able  to  say  /  did  it  without  his  knowledge.  I’m 
afraid  some  of  my  plans  will  fail  before  they  are  executed.  I  hope 
not.  I  had  some  notion  of  sinking  the  buggy  in  the  river,  but 
maybe  we  can  do  better.  I’ve  kept  a  cow  to  milk,  and  a  beef  for 
winter.  They  may  be  taken;  I’ll  have  to  risk  it.  Mr.  T.  will  claim 
half  the  hay  for  putting  it  up.  I  think  the  other  will  stand.  The 
hogs  are  T’s,  or  were  when  put  in  the  pen.  Your  corn  is  still  in 
the  crib,  except  what  we  used, — about  80  bushels  in  the  cr’b.  Mr. 
T.  thinks  there  are  400  bushels  in  the  corn  field,  and  Snodgrass 
has  200  bushels.  There  is  no  sale  for  it,  even  at  37f4  cents  per 
bushel.  Flour  is  six  dollars  a  barrel.  Plenty  of  bacon  in  Webster 
at  8  cents  a  pound — ten  cents  here.  I  sold  all  of  mine  except 
what  I  want;  coffee  20  and  22  cents  a  pound,  sugar  14,  rice  10 
cents,  common  unbleached  muslin  16  cents  per  yard,  calico  15 
cents. 

We  heard  the  army  is  afraid  to  come  here,  for  fear  there  aren’t 
provisions.  The  “Sesesh”  people  have  not  sold  anything  to  the 
Northern  army.  The  union  men  have  sold  their  grain  for  their 
horses,  and  everything  else  they  have  brought  on  the  railroad. 
I  think  the  country  must  be  full  of  meat  and  grain.  John  Thomp¬ 
son  has  the  only  store  in  town.  They  say  if  the  Northern  Army 
winters  in  Philippi  they  will  bring  stores,  and  everything  will  be 
cheap.  We  would  like  to  be  rid  of  them  and  their  stores  too. 

You  don’t  know  what  bitter  enemies  you  have  in  town.  Some 
are  hoping  and  believing  you  may  never  see  your  family,  and 
would  like  to  see  me  begging, — Dave  Byrer,  Spence  Dayton,  Taft, 
Dr.  Talbot,  Atherton,  Meyers,  Grant,  Capito.  E.  Pickens,  Don 
Felton,  and  Ben  McCoy, — these  are  among  the  number.  Some 
say  all  the  Union  men  are  alike,  and  maybe  they  are.  I  think 
Atherton  is  trying  to  get  his  farm  back.  I  never  heard  so,  and 
only  judge  from  what  I’ve  heard  from  his  wife’s  talk.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morrall  haven’t  any  more  friends  than  we  have.  Give  my 
compliments  to  him.  I  wrote  to  his  wife. 

Alary  Keelie  was  in  town  a  few  days  ago,  and  said  she  and  the 
children  are  well.  They  are  living  with  Mr.  Harper.  Joe  Fridley 
lives  in  their  house.  I  wrote  to  you  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  moved 
into  our  house,  and  I'll  remain  in  Guinea  this  winter.  It  will 
be  lonely  and  dreary,  but  any  place  would  be  the  same  if  you 
are  not  there.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  uneasy  about  me,  for  if  I 
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Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Byrer  (Isabella  Woods) 


fail  in  getting  paid  for  the  cattle,  I  know  where  I  can  get  money. 
I  have  $20.00  and  am  sure  of  $20.00  more.  Tommy  Thompson 
told  me  he  would  let  me  have  some  if  I  needed  it.  G.  Jarvis  1 
wrote  to  me  he  would  serve  me  in  any  way  he  could.  Cole  wanted 
him  to  hire  Tilda;  was  afraid  you  couldn’t  pay!  Granville  said 
he  didn’t  want  her,  to  let  me  keep  her;  if  you  didn’t  pay,  he 
would.  I  have  some  friends  that  are  afraid  to  come  to  see  me. 
They  are  so  closely  watched  by  Union  neighbors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  have  got  home.  I’ve  not  heard  from 
them  yet.  Mr.  Walden  (T.  Thompson’s  son-in-law)  is  dead, — 
died  of  consumption. 

All  the  troubles  the  Union  army  have  brought  with  them  are 
blamed  on  the  “Rebels”,  of  course,  and  their  hatred  for  them  and 
their  cause  increases  every  day. 

Sara  Jane  and  Cass  were  well  the  last  time  I  heard.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  down  now.  Jennie  Blue  went  to  Pruntytown  two 
weeks,  intending  to  come  right  back,  and  has  not  come  back  yet. 
We  really  are  an  oppressed  people  here  now. 

Battelle  sent  me  the  open  letter  you  sent  him. 

Thre  is  a  new  doctor  in  town, — Dobbin,  from  Clarksburg.  He 
lives  in  Strickler’s  house.  He  is  a  “Sesesh”.  The  people  in  town 
say  everything  about  the  people  belonging  to  the  “Cotton  Fisc”(?) 
as  they  term  the  south. 

I  have  shirts  partly  made  for  you.  I  would  have  finished 
them,  but  got  discouraged.  I’ll  commence  them  again  tomorrow. 
I  have  three  pairs  of  socks  knit  for  you,  and  all  the  children’s 
stockings  ready  for  winter.  We  think  we  can  get  a  yoke  of  oxen 
to  haul  wood  this  winter. 

M  rs.  Johnson  (Pickens’  daughter)  had  to  call  the  picket  guard 
to  her  house  one  day.  McClaskie  talks  of  going  to  Wheeling  next 
week.  If  he  goes,  I’ll  send  for  some  groceries,  and  perhaps  for 
the  letters  I  sent  there.  I’ll  not  mention  the  $100  note  I  sent 
for  postage. 

I  shall  need  very  little  money  this  winter.  I  have  jeans  for  the 
boys.  Neither  the  girls  nor  I  will  need  much.  The  children  have 
good  shoes. 

Some  people  are  very  anxious  to  know  how  it  is  I  hear  from 


1  Granville  E.  Jarvis. 
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you.  I  heard  of  one  man  proposing  this  neighborhood  should  be 
watched.  Their  repeated  success  in  the  mountains  has  made  them 
much  worse  than  they  were  three  months  ago. 

I’m  afraid  I've  forgotten  to  mention  something  you  asked  to 
know,  but  I’ve  concealed  your  letters,  and  can’t  refer  to  them  now. 

Henry  Barron  has  been  arrested  and  taken  to  Wheeling.  Leonard 
Stuart,  with  some  LInion  men,  surrounded  his  house  the  night  he 
got  home,  and  took  him.  If  he  had  known  they  were  coming, 
the  waters  were  so  high  he  could  not  have  escaped. 

(no  signature) 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  Oct.  8th,  1861. 

When  I  send  this  letter  the  last  personal  property  that  can  be 
removed  will  be  sent  off  the  place.  I  may  lose  all,  but  I  can’t 
reproach  myself  with  indifference  and  carelessness.  I'm  partic¬ 
ularly  anxious  to  save  the  team,  for  if  there  is  an  opening  this 
winter,  I’ll  get  outside  the  enemies  lines,  if  any  person,  black  or 
white,  will  take  me,  and  if  I  can  once  go,  I  want  to  stay.  Now 
that  we  really  are  driven  out  of  Philippa,  I'm  convinced  that  all 
the  prosperity  that  ever  attended  our  stay  there  was  not  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  every  other  consideration,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  visited  with  a  curse  every  June  for  the  last  three  years. 

I  suppose  you  know  this  is  to  be  the  state  of  Kanawha,  Philippa 
the  capital,  with  the  name  changed.  The  vote  upon  dividing  the 
state  is  to  be  taken  on  the  24th  of  this  month.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  have  a  majority.  Their  last  election  there  were 
but  200  votes  cast.  Alf  and  Lewis  Wilson  were  elected  clerks, 
Trayhorn  sheriff,  old  man  Meyers  and  Grant  magistrates.  Lank 
Myers  and  Nikerk  were  defeated.  Taft  is  prosecuting  attorney. 
Of  course,  he  is  slandering  you  all  he  can.  Says  you  had  him 
arrested.  He  was  concealed  in  the  garret  of  Mrs.  Jarvis’  house 
when  the  Northern  army  came  in,  and  now  he  is  slandering  her 
and  Stricklers  all  he  can.  His  influence  is  not  great,  however. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  we  have  no  business  with  a  farm 
unless  it  is  to  live  on.  If  all  that  has  been  raised  here  could  be 
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sold  for  cash  it  could  not  pay  the  expenses.  1  am  still  hoping  to 
see  you  some  day,  and  I'll  never  get  done  telling  you  all  I  have 
to  say.  Many  of  my  friends  say  I'll  never  see  or  hear  of  you 
again.  God  forbid !  I  must  tell  you  again  I  want  to  get  away 
from  here.  I’ll  be  sorry  enough  to  leave  my  sweet  baby  in  the 
graveyard,  but  “this  lonely  grave  will  hold  it  well,  till  earth  gives 
up  her  dead”. 

I’ve  laid  away  baskets  of  choice  fruit  for  you,  but  they  have 
always  rotted.  I  have  now  a  basket  of  the  favorite  russet  tree 
of  yours.  They  are  beginning  to  rot,  and  I  can’t  eat  them,  and 
can't  give  them  to  any  other  person. 

If  this  letter  reaches  you,  you  may  expect  more  from  the  same 
direction,  as  often  as  I  can  send  them  out  of  this  neighborhood. 

I  had  just  got  so  that  I  could  get  a  horse  to  go  to  town  just 
when  I  pleased,  and  now  I’ll  have  no  horse,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
often,  and  if  home  was  not  so  dreary,  I'd  never  want  to  go. 

The  child  ren  are  neglecting  their  books,  and  I’m  neglecting 
them.  I’m  so  unhappy  and  unsettled  and  nervous,  that  much  of 
the  time  I’m  glad  to  get  them  off.  They  are  very  busy  now 
gathering  nuts  and  grapes.  After  while  they  will  have  to  stay  in 
the  house,  and  I  will  pay  more  attention  to  them.  Their  school 
books  are  packed  with  yours  in  a  large  box  in  the  corn  crib. 

I  can  buy  butter  now  for  8  cents  a  pound.  Last  week  Mr. 
Thompson  sent  nice  hams  to  Grafton  to  exchange  for  groceries, 
lie  got  groceries  some  cheaper  than  here,  and  only  8  cents  a  pound 
for  his  hams.  It  will  not  cost  me  much  to  live  here  this  winter. 

I  haven't  seen  a  newspaper  for  a  month.  I  don't  feel  anxious 
to  get  any.  All  the  success  of  the  south  is  suppressed,  and  I  can’t 
believe  what  is  published.  I  feel  so  much  depressed  and  humiliated 
but  I  thank  God  every  hour  in  the  day  that  you  are  still  alive  and 
safe.  I  have  some  hope  left  yet. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  you  have  been  indicted  in  \\  heeling 
for  treason.  There  is  court  in  town  this  week.  I  wrote  to  you 
that  Milt  Holt  had  run  off.  He  has  written  to  Jane  since. 
“Kanawha"  is  to  be  a  free  state — 1  suppose  Carlyle  1  king! 

I  wrote  nearly  everything  to  you  in  those  letters  I  sent  Battelle. 
I  felt  sure  you'd  get  them.  Let  it  go  with  the  rest.  If  we  can 
only  be  spared  to  meet  again,  all  will  be  well. 


1  John  S.  Carlyle. 
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Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Guinea,  Oct.  27th,  ’61. 

Sunday  evening. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  have  spent  a  long,  lonely,  cheerless  day.  It  will  be  four  weeks 
tomorrow  since  I  have  heard  a  word  from  you,  and  I  find  I  have 
much  to  learn  of  patience  and  submission.  I’ve  been  wondering 
all  day  if  I  couldn't  get  a  guide  to  take  me  this  secret  route  outside 
the  enemies  lines,  and  meet  you  in  Monterey,  and  tell  you  all  I 
have  to  say,  and  come  back,  and  no  one  know  it,  but  I  have  no 
horse  to  ride  and  no  one  to  go  for  me.  Mr.  Trimble  would  be 
afraid,  if  he  were  disposed,  but  while  they  are  very  kind  to  me 
here,  I  don’t  think  they  would  help  me  to  get  away.  They  keep 
telling  me  the  Southern  army  will  soon  be  here.  Captain  Sturm’s 
company  sent  letters  home  often.  Jake  Bennet’s  wife  gets  letters 
every  week  or  two.  I  know  of  a  young  man  who  is  going  to  the 
Southern  army  in  a  few  days,  but  is  afraid  to  take  a  letter. 

The  Union  men  have  begun  to  work,  and  will  do  you  all  the 
harm  they  can.  Gall,  a  Union  man  who  lives  on  the  river  below  us, 
sent  me  word  to  be  on  my  guard  with  all  of  them.  He  said  you 
owed  him  some  (is  it  so?),  and  Taft  wanted  you  to  execute  some 
of  your  property.  That  Atherton  (he  is  constable)  and  his  wife 
were  sent  to  visit  me  as  spies,  and  found  out  I  was  making  shirts 
for  you,  and  have  been  consulting  some  men  in  town  about  the 
propriety  of  taking  them  from  me.  I  have  six  shirts  made,  but  I 
don’t  think  they  can  find  them.  Atherton  lives  in  the  jail.  He 
came  down  two  weeks  ago  today  and  brought  a  letter  W.  K.  Hall 
got  from  Hop  Woods  1  enquiring  for  you  and  Jane,  and  Hall’s 
account,  amounting  to  $17.00,  with  a  credit  on  the  back  of  $3.00. 
I  don’t  intend  to  pay  it.  I  told  him  I’d  write  to  you  and  see  Crim 
first.  If  he  comes  again  he  will  hear  enough  from  me  to  make 
it  his  last  visit. 

Nes  Hardin  came  to  see  me  last  week.  I  showed  him  his  account 
and  he  said  you  hadn’t  given  him  credit  for  $25.00  he  gave  you, 
and  charged  him  for  cases  he’d  have  to  get  other  lawyers  to  finish. 
He  wants  to  get  an  article  between  him  and  Baz  Hovatter  (ought 

1  James  Hopkins  Woods,  brother  of  Judge  Samuel  Woods. 
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he  to  have  it?).  He  pretended  he  was  going  from  here  to  Grafton 
to  see  if  he  couldn’t  take  me  and  the  children  through  the  Northern 
army,  and  he'd  come  back  this  way  and  let  me  have  some  money, 
but  I  haven’t  seen  him  yet. 

I  suppose  you’ve  heard  the  particulars  of  Mike  Grinds  death. 
He  was  shot  on  his  farm  by  one  of  Dan  Wilson’s  men.  Jake  Sturm 
made  his  escape.  Henry  Barron  is  in  jail  at  Wheeling;  George 
Morgan  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  sent  me  word  (as  he  passed 
through  town)  that  he  was  well,  and  had  been  all  the  time;  that 
he  left  my  house  early  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  “double  quick  time.” 

Mrs.  Morrall  was  in  town  last  week.  She  is  going  to  keep  house 
near  Thornhill’s.  She  and  the  children  are  well. 

I’m  afraid  Cole  will  take  Tilda  from  me.  I  could  do  without 
her,  and  sometimes  think  I  ought  to  try.  She  is  discontented  here, 
and  wants  me  to  move  in  town. 

I  have  #60.00  Gf  Virginia  money.  I  sent  #10.00  to  town  with 
Frank,  and  a  note  to  Thompson  for  some  groceries.  He  sent  me 
the  groceries  and  the  note  back.  He  said  he  had  just  come  from 
Wheeling,  and  could  scarcely  get  Virginia  money  off  at  75  cents 
on  the  dollar.  I  think  I  can  get  other  money,  enough  at  least 
to  use, 

I  wrote  to  Battelle  to  send  me  back  my  letters  if  he  did  not 
mail  them.  He  sent  me  a  kind  answer  and  said  he  had  mailed 
them  to  you,  unread  and  unopened,  and  had  enquired  more  than 
once  of  the  agent,  and  he  said  they  were  never  returned.  I  felt 
so  much  relieved,  for  I  had  had  uncharitable  thoughts  about  him. 

I  had  a  note  from  Jane  yesterday  asking  me  to  try  and  come  to 
town.  She  wanted  me  to  advise  her  about  choosing  an  executor. 
She  said  there  were  but  two  men  in  town  she  would  have — Lewis 
Wilson  or  McClaskie.  She  says  Haynes  is  anxious  to  settle.  I  can’t 
go  to  town,  and  don’t  want  to  advise  either  way.  I  don't  think 
McC.  would  act  for  her  under  the  new  government.  Lewis  may, 
and  I’m  afraid  they  will  want  some  of  your  papers.  I  had 
determined  to  say  you  took  them  with  you.  I’m  afraid  I  shall 
make  mistakes  if  I  undertake  to  handle  them.  How  will  your 
claims  against  the  estate  be  made?  Who  will  act  for  you? 

Jane  is  very  well  provided  for  at  present.  She  boarded  30  or 
40  of  the  Northern  officers  while  they  camped  in  town.  They 
found  the  provisions,  and  a  boy  to  wait  on  table,  and  paid  her  20 
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cents  a  meal,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver.  They  were  kind  to  her 
and  she  met  no  loss  by  them.  She  still  keeps  Eliza  and,  I  think, 
intends  to.  The  children  are  down  often. 

Dr.  Rieves  writes  to  me  that  Mariah  Haymond  1 2  got  a  pass 
from  General  Kelly  and  Gov.  Pierpont  to  go  to  “Sesesh”  to  see 
her  husband.  She  got  safely  through  Romney,  and  when  she 
came  back  he’d  let  me  know,  but  since  then  I’ve  heard  that  the 
hostile  armies  had  met  at  that  place  and  were  fighting. 

I  sent  you  two  notices  that  were  torn  down  from  the  Court 
House  and  sent  to  me.  They  are  pasted  all  around  town. 

Last  Thursday  was  election  day  and  nearly  all  the  Union  men 
voted  for  dividing  the  state.  Lewis  Wilson  is  clerk  in  Morrall’s 
place,  a  nd  Alf.  -  in  H  artman’s. 

There  is  no  property  on  the  farm  but  the  cow  I  milk  (the  other, 
Trimble  will  claim);  the  hay  and  corn — he  will  claim  half  the  hay 
for  putting  it  up,  and  two-thirds  of  the  corn,  and  the  hogs,  fatten 
a  few  at  a  time.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  get  something. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  I  promised  Nes  I’d  ask  you  to  send 
him  a  deed  for  some  land  you  have  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek. 
He  says  he'll  save  that  much  for  your  children! — “Over  the  left,” 
as  the  children  say. 

Hooker  Campbell  is  married  to  Angeline  Wilson.  Old  man 
Campbell  lives  in  our  house,  Sol  Anglin  in  Hartman's,  and  Mort 
Anglin  in  Reger's. 

The  children  have  gathered  a  bushel  of  hickory  and  chestnuts, 
and  5  or  6  bushels  of  walnuts.  Mr.  Trimble  has  20  bushels  of 
walnuts.  There  could  be  a  hundred  gathered  on  the  place. 

I  didn’t  get  Frank  Snodgrass’  account.  Send  it  again. 

I  never  have  room  for  the  children's  messages.  I  wish  I  could 
only  hear  from  you. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  Woods. 

P.  S.  Nov.  1st.  Dec.  30.  I've  brought  my  letter  out  to  the  Stal- 
naker  place  for  Alice  to  forward  to  “Cheat”  for  me.  We  are  all 
well.  Mr.  Johnson  came  home  two  weeks  ago  and  stayed  24 

1  The  wife  of  Judge  Alpheus  Haymond,  who  was  later  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  West  Virginia. 

2  Alpheus  Wilson,  the  Circuit  Clerk. 
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hours.  I  hope  he  will  not  venture  again.  I'll  stay  with  Alice 
all  night. 

Goodbye — 


To  Samuel  Woods  from  his  sister,  Eliza  Woods  Mathews 

Near  Chappel  Hill,  Texas, 
November  19,  1861. 

My  very  dear  brother: 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  after  so  long  a 
silence  from  you.  If  I  remember  aright,  this  is  the  fourth  I 
received  since  Jane  was  married — it  is  a  welcome  visitor  and  duly 
appreciated.  1  have  always  heard  of  your  health  and  prosperity 
through  Jane’s  letters  and  that  of  your  family  with  much  pleasure, 
and  my  prayers  are  for  your  happiness,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Jane  informed  me  of  the  death  of  your  little  “Corney”,  when  she 
wrote  me  of  Stephen’s  death.  This  is  the  last  I  have  heard  from 
her,  though.  I've  written  three  letters  at  long  intervals.  I  see  by 
the  papers  that  the  Battle  of  Philippa  took  place  before  my  letter 
could  have  reached  her.  Poor  Jane,  her’s  is  a  hard  lot  in  these 
troublesome  times, — the  country  ravaged,  distracted,  and  she  has 
no  one  to  protect  her  or  attend  to  her  arrangements  for  the  winter. 
My  greatest  consolation  is  that  the  Widow’s  God  is  her’s,  and  He 
will  watch  over  her  fatherless  children.  I  have  been  very  much 
distressed  for  the  last  month  by  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  dis¬ 
patches,  that  a  part  of  Rosencrantz’s  forces  in  their  retreat  from 
Floyd,  burnt  Philippi  to  ashes.  I  have  never  seen  this  report 
contradicted,  and  am  much  relieved  from  my  anxiety  about  this 
matter.  This  most  fearful  war  is  a  great  source  of  grief  and 
anxiety  to  us.  It  seemed  impossible  to  me  that  a  civil  war  could 
take  place  in  a  nation  so  enlightened  by  the  peaceable  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  so  elevated  and  refined  in  literature  and  science.  The 
history  of  this  shameful  war  is  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  North. 
I  never  believed  they  were  so  blinded  by  fanaticism  and  ignorant 
prejudice  as  to  prosecute  their  wicked  threats  until  the  battle  of 
Big  Bethel, — why  have  the  people  all  solemnly  consented  to  let  this 
despicable  tyrant  and  his  infamous  cabinet  ride  over  them  and  the 
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Constitution  rough  shod  until  he  has  bound  them  hand  and  foot 
and  cast  them  in  prisons,  and  shut  their  mouths  by  destroying  the 
press — and  who  can  pity  them?  Yet  the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of 
these  same  presses  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our,  and  now 
their,  own  sorrow.  Will  they  ever  awake  to  see  their  folly  and 
their  ruin?  Many  of  their  best  men  are  in  prison  and  the  many 
have  taken  refuge  in  lies. 

Texas  has  furnished  a  great  many  soldiers,  and  many  more 
companies  are  still  being  raised.  Two  of  our  boys  are  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  oldest  son  is  commissioned  to  raise  a  Company  in  Colonel 
Carter’s  regiment.  Captain  F.  Bogg,  of  Richmond,  is  here,  an 
officer  in  Carter’s  Regiment.  Carter  is  President  of  Toule  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Chappel  Hill.  He  is  a  number  one  preacher.  Captain 
Bogg  little  behind  him. 

Galveston  Harbor  has  been  blockaded  for  five  or  six  months. 
It  is  thought  by  some  they  will  not  try  to  land  their  force  on  the 
Island.  If  they  should,  they  will  have  a  quick  and  warm  reception 
providing  they  come  away  from  their  boats.  There  is  a  large 
force  of  Texans  ready  to  wait  upon  them.  I  am  glad  since  you 
are  obliged  to  be  away  from  your  family  and  home  that  you  are 
in  the  Capitol  of  our  own  new  government  and  at  headquarters 
where  you  can  be  acquainted  in  a  great  measure  with  important 
and  interesting  events  as  they  transpire  —  We  often  receive  news 
that  is  not  confirmed.  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  Bell  and  the 
children,  as  well  as  yourself,  being  so  long  and  cruelly  separated. 
I  was  in  hopes  there  were  no  unionists  at  Philippi.  I  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  a  little  anxious  to  hear  from  you  when  I  heard  of  the  Bogus 
Government  and  Pierpont  presiding,  knowing  of  your  former 
intimacy  with  him.  Is  he  not  a  Virginian?  I  am  surprised  at  him. 

I  have  now  been  living  in  Texas  two  years,  and  think  it  is  the 
best  state  in  the  South  in  point  of  land  and  climate,  and  fast  filling 
up  with  intelligent  and  wealthy  emigrants  from  all  the  southern 
states.  Providence  has  smiled  upon  the  land  and  it  has  brought 
abundantly  bread  for  man  and  food  for  cattle.  There  is  no  want 
in  the  land  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  blockade  has  denied  us 
some  luxuries,  but  the  country  produces  bread  and  meat,  butter 
andmilk,  with othergood things  too  numerous  to  mention.  With  these 
we  are  thankful,  nor  covet  (under  the  circumstances)  more.  We 
have  made  a  pretty  fair  cotton  crop  this  year;  will  not  be  done 
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Mrs.  Jacob  Mathews 


(Eliza  Woods),  sister  of  Samuel  Woods 


gathering  before  January,  if  then,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of 
disposing  of  it  at  present.  The  supply  of  goods  in  the  country 
is  fast  being  exhausted  and  there  is  very  little  manufacture.  The 
people  of  this  state  have  imported  everything  they  have  used. 
Goods  are  scarce  and  getting  high.  If  the  blockade  continues, 
we  will  be  obliged  on  plantations  to  do  as  they  used  to — manufac¬ 
ture  cloth  at  home  for  common  wear.  Coffee  and  tea  are  high 
and  scarce,  some  are  trying  substitutes.  Some  sugar  and  molasses 
are  manufactured  in  this  state.  Texas  flour  costs  about  $ 9  a 
barrel,  corn  this  fall  about  40  cents. 

We  live  about  four  miles  from  Chappel  Hill.  We  go  there  to 
church.  Mr.  Mathews  has  just  returned  from  Conference,  Bishop 
Early  presided.  His  work  is  but  a  short  distance  from  home,  so 
he  is  not  obliged  to  be  absent  more  than  one  night;  has  four 
appointments  in  a  month.  Methodists  out-number  other  denom¬ 
inations  more  than  three-to-one. 

Our  family  numbers  thirty-five,  ten  whites.  The  two  eldest  girls 
are  at  school, — Willie  and  Mary  I  teach  at  home.  They  are 
learning  fast,  read  well  in  McGuffey’s  third  reader,  and  are 
nearly  through  the  spelling  book  twice.  Their  ages  nine  and 
eleven.  I  suppose  your  Frank  is  quite  a  little  man  by  now  and 
is  a  great  comfort  and  help  to  Bell.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  you  can  be  safely  united  with  your  family,  but  be 
careful  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  for  they  are 
represented  as  showing  no  mercy  or  justice.  I  have  so  often 
wondered  how  you  were  enjoying  the  times,  little  dreaming  that 
you  were  an  object  of  persecution  and  an  exile,  but  it  is  in  a 
glorious  cause.  Give  my  love  and  sympathy  to  Bell  and  children, 
also  Mrs.  Neeson.  I  believe  she  is  in  your  family.  I  hope  you 
will  write  to  me  often,  for  you  are  as  ever  near  my  heart  with  all 
my  brothers  and  sisters.  Your  honor,  health  and  prosperity  are 
ever  my  pleasure  and  pride.  Your  sorrows  mine  also.  My  prayers 
are  for  your  happiness. 

Your  sister,  most  affectionately, 

Eliza  W.  Mathews. 
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To  Samuel  Woods  from  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  Mathews 

November  19,  1861. 

Dear  brother  Samuel: 

As  Eliza  is  enclosing  a  letter  to  you,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  me  to  drop  you  a  line  and  yet  I  have  nothing  of  interest  to 
communicate. 

Having  seen  none  of  her  relations,  I  know  nothing  of  them 
only  as  I  have  received  information  through  her  since  the  letters 
she  has  received  from  her  relatives.  At  the  time  of  our  marriage 
we  were  very  comfortably  situated  in  Mississippi,  but  not  having 
land  enough  and  no  chance  to  add  to  it,  I  made  a  visit  to  Texas 
and  was  so  much  pleased  that  I  made  arrangements  to  move  as 
soon  as  possible.  Since  our  arrival  here  we  have  encountered  some 
inconveniences  and  privations,  having  settled  in  a  new  place,  but 
we  are  all  together,  cheerful  and  happy.  Our  possessions  here  arc 
valuable,  and  but  for  this  unholy  blighting,  withering  war,  we 
would  have  nothing  apparently  to  mar  our  peace.  Our  marriage 
has  been  altogether  agreeable.  Nothing  but  the  kindest  feeling 
and  sweetest  harmony  has  prevailed  in  all  the  departments  of  our 
family.  The  children  are  apparently  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she 
were  their  own  mother.  The  two  youngest — a  son  and  a  daughter 
— are  her  constant  pets.  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  if  some 
of  her  relations  were  near  to  her,  so  that  she  might  at  least 
occasionally  have  their  associations.  She  has  no  children  and 
perhaps  will  have  none.  We  had  occasional  letters  from  Hopkins, 
of  California,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  but  he  has  apparently 
forgotten  us — perhaps  letters  cannot  find  their  way  here —  Indeed 
the  post  office  of  the  South  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  derangement. 

As  to  the  state  of  our  country,  I  need  not  speak,  as  you  are  in 
a  position  to  be  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  can  be.  And  up  to 
this  time  you  must  have  felt  its  ravages  much  more  than  we,  being 
situated  in  the  very  seat  of  it.  We  here  have  some  fears  that 
damage  will  be  done  to  our  coast  towns  and  cities,  but  as  to  an 
invasion  of  the  interior,  we  have  no  fear.  Indeed  Lincoln  could 
not  afford  the  people  of  Texas  a  greater  pleasure  as  matters  now 
stand  than  to  attempt  a  thing  of  that  kind.  We  were  under 
apprehensions  for  sometime  that  Galveston  would  be  attacked,  but 
we  are  now  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  effort 
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of  the  kind.  We  have  considerable  force  there,  that  will  meet 
the  foe  with  promptness  and  manliness,  and  yet  the  probability 
is,  that  they  may  shell  the  city  if  they  are  so  minded, — yet  they 
would  gain  but  little  by  this  enterprise.  Various  are  the  specula¬ 
tions  indulged  in  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  war.  Some 
are  anticipating  a  Lincoln  war,  while  others  are  looking  to  a 
termination  at  no  distant  day.  The  supposition  is,  that  those 
border  states  now  feel  it — and  until  we  succeed  in  expelling  the  foe 
from  those  states,  we  will  hardly  have  symptoms  of  peace,  and 
that  will  cost  blood  and  treasure. 

Brother  Samuel,  let  me  in  conclusion  suggest  to  you,  that  if  you 
should  desire  to  move,  our  country  affords  as  many  advantages 
as  you  will  perhaps  find  anywhere  in  climate,  soil  and  facilities  for 
making  money.  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  the  southern 
states.  I  am  delighted  with  Texas.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  often.  My  love  to  your  family  and  friends. 

Yours  truly, 

Jacob  Mathews. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  November  30,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

What  has  become  of  you?  I  haven’t  had  a  letter  since  the 
middle  of  September.  In  the  meantime  I  have  heard  you  were  in 
Washington  County,  in  Charlottesville,  in  Monterey,  and  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  Amidst  all  of  these  conflicting  reports  I  try  to  comfort 
myself  with  the  hope  you  are  alive. 

I  have  determined  to  remain  on  the  farm  this  winter.  It  is  a 
safe  and  peaceful  retreat,  if  it  is  humble.  Philippa  has  been  full 
of  soldiers  all  week,  passing  through  from  the  mountains.  I  don’t 
know  whether  they  will  all  come  or  not.  I  suppose  there  will  be 
at  least  enough  left  to  hold  the  pass.  I  sometimes  feel  an  irre¬ 
sistible  inclination  to  start  for  Monterey  and  try  to  meet  you,  but 
everyone  that  could  aid  me  tries  to  dissuade  me.  The  “sesesh” 
tell  me  the  Army  will  get  here  yet,  and  the  “Union”  tell  me  I  am 
safe  here,  that  our  troubles  are  over  here,  but  have  not  commenced 
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East  yet.  All  I  can  do  Is  to  be  patient  and  submit,  and  leave  the 
result  to  God,  and  trust  that  He  will  protect  and  defend  you 
through  whatever  may  come.  I  am  glad  you  have  no  regrets 
about  the  part  you  have  taken  for  the  South.  I  must  confess  I 
feel  differently,  but  I’m  a  “submissionist”.  I  could  be  happy  under 
any  Government,  if  my  family  was  united  and  happy.  I  am 
extremely  selfish  too,  I  find.  I  often  wish  you  had  never  con¬ 
sented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Convention.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  that  we  might  now  be  living  like  some  of  our  friends  here, 
safe  with  the  Union  Army  here,  and  safer  if  the  “sesesh”  get 
here.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  have  been  neglected  here,  and  I’m 
not  disposed  to  suffer  for  the  eastern  people,  but  my  prayer  is  that 
God  will  bring  all  of  these  things  to  work  together  for  our  good. 

While  this  war  is  enriching  some  of  our  worthless  neighbors,  it 
is  impoverishing  others,  and,  I’m  afraid,  ourselves.  Dayton  has 
bought  out  $3000.00  worth  of  claims  against  your  estate,  and 
expects  to  get  more  when  Doctor  Biggs  gets  home.  He  has  had 
all  the  lumber  we  had  in  town  taken  off,  and  an  old  harness 
Trimble  lent  Atherton,  belonging  to  you,  and  has  been  trying  to 
get  an  officer  to  come  down  here,  but  hasn’t  succeeded  yet.  Taft 
told  Jane  to  tell  me  I  could  stop  it  all.  I  have  written  to  Martin 
to  know  if  I  can  secure  his  services.  Trimble  owns  all  that  is 
here  now,  and  if  anyone  attempts  to  take  anything,  he  will  employ 
Taft.  Dayton  says  there  will  be  a  confiscation  bill  sent  around 
next  month,  and  what  he  doesn’t  secure  before  then  will  be  lost 
to  his  clients.  He  found  a  confidential  letter  you  wrote  Dan  Auvil 
and  carries  it  around  in  his  pocket,  displaying  it  upon  every  suit¬ 
able  occasion.  The  last  time  I  was  in  town  he  was  very  busy 
trying  to  get  names  to  a  request  for  Morrall  to  come  back.  He 
had  heard  that  Morrall  would  give  $3000.00  to  get  home.  Taft 
opposed  the  effort,  said  he  wouldn’t  believe  the  oath  of  Morrall, 
Woods,  Strickler,  or  any  of  the  men  that  had  left.  Since  then 
I’ve  heard  Dayton  has  sued  Morrall  for  $700.00.  There  seems  to 
be  military  and  civil  law  both  in  force  in  town. 

Campbell  is  still  living  in  our  house  in  town.  He  entertained 
the  officers  that  passed  through  town.  They  had  oyster  suppers, 
and  a  merry  time  abusing  you  and  wishing  you  could  see  your 
house  occupied  by  Federal  troops. 

Last  week  I  received,  through  Dr.  Rieves  and  Reverend  Ervin, 
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#100  Wheeling  money  from  Sarah  Jane.  I  have  #55  in  eastern 
money,  #12  in  silver,  and  Jim  Corder's  note  for  #372.00,  drawing 
interest,  and  #16  due  from  another  man.  Tommy  Thompson 
owes  me  #160.  He  will  go  down  to  see  Cole  for  me  and  take  this 
letter  to  Webster.  I  have  directed  him  to  pay  Cole  #50,  if  I  can 
get  Tilda  next  year;  if  not,  not  to  pay  one  cent.  Before  I  got 
that  money  from  Sarah  Jane  I  had  determined  to  try  to  do  without 
her,  but  I  would  feel  very  badly  to  part  with  her,  and  I’m  afraid 
before  spring  it  would  prove  to  be  the  worst  of  economy.  I’m  so 
unaccustomed  to  labor  and  the  hardships  and  inconveniences  of 
living  in  this  house.  My  expenses  here  are  not  great.  I  have  no 
meat  or  grain  to  buy,  but  still  I  feel  very  penurious.  I’m  afraid 
the  war  will  last  longer  than  my  money.  Butter  is  scarce  at  20 
cents  per  pound;  coffee  25  cents,  sugar  15  cents,  tea  #1.25  a  pound, 
corn  50  cents  a  bushel.  I  have  sold  one-third  of  Trimble’s  to 
T.  Thompson.  It  will  be  dearer,  but  I’m  afraid  to  keep  it.  Frank 
Snodgrass  is  keeping  all  of  his.  He’s  built  a  crib  and  chicken  coop 
and  fixed  his  house  comfortably.  Bought  seed  and  sowed  several 
acres  of  wheat.  Seems  to  feel  secure  and  at  home. 

I  haven’t  seen  Nes  Hardin  since  I  showed  him  your  account. 
Of  course,  he  objected,  said  he  would  have  to  employ  another 
lawyer  for  the  cases  you  had  charged  him  with,  and  you  haven’t 
given  him  credit  for  #20  he  let  you  have.  I  expect  you  will  lose 
all  your  interest  in  Holt’s  estate.  I  believe  Dayton  and  Haynes 
understood  each  other  about  urging  the  settlement.  I  don’t  know 
whether  Jane  has  got  an  administrator  yet.  Joe  Crim,  McClaskie, 
and  Lewis  Wilson  have  refused  to  administer.  Taft  seems  to  be 
her  friend  and  adviser.  Trimble’s  account  against  you  this  last 
year  amounts  to  #166.65.  In  that  he  has  not  charged  you  for 
moving  me  or  attending  to  your  cattle  this  last  summer.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  Bryan’s  account.  He  still  supplies  me  with 
flour.  I’ve  sent  him  word  not  to  let  Snodgrass  have  any  on  your 
credit. 

The  children  are  very  well.  I  am  sorry  they  have  not  the 
advantage  of  school.  They  are  talking  about  Christmas.  Tin 
afraid  it  will  be  a  dreary  one. 

Mrs.  Morrall  was  well  the  last  time  I  heard  of  her.  She  has 
been  in  towrn  twice  this  fall,  but  I  did  not  see  her.  They  live  on 
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their  farm  near  Thornhill’s.  Old  Mrs.  Morrall  is  very  sick;  had 
an  attack  of  palsy.  Mrs.  Morrall  stayed  at  Williamson’s  all  night. 

Last  week  our  friends  in  Fairmont  were  well.  Sarah  Jane  is 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  Cass  was  trying  to  go  and  see  George.  He 
is  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  My  friends  tell  me  she  bears  up  under 
her  troubles  astonishingly  well,  exhibits  great  energy  and  forti¬ 
tude,  and  attends  to  her  husband’s  business  in  the  best  manner. 
Mrs.  Martin  writes  father  is  well  and  very  uneasy  about  us  in 
Virginia.  She  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seiple  1  are  very  black  Repub¬ 
licans  living  in  style, — brick  house,  brussels  carpets,  marble  top 
furniture,  etc.,  and  very  much  regret  the  “course”  of  their  Virginia 
friends. 

Dr.  Rieves  wrote  me  that  Mr.  Haymond  said  you  were  clerk 
in  the  Charlottesville  bank.  Since  then  young  Reger  came  home, 
said  he  met  you  in  Richmond,  you  were  well,  and  said  you  were 
living  upon  the  interest  of  your  money.  Two  men  from  the  Army 
crossed  the  river  three  weeks  ago  and  told  Mr.  Trimble  they 
saw  you  in  Monterey. 

God  bless  you, 

Your  wife, 

Bell  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Philippa, — 1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  happened  in  town  in  time  to  see  some  southern  prisoners,  and 

one  Mr.  Crockett,  of . ,  on  his  way  home. 

I  have  asked  him  to  take  an  open  letter  for  me,  and  whether  it 
reaches  you  or  not  I  can’t  resist  the  temptation  to  let  you  know 
we  are  all  very  well.  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  yourself  to  suffer 
any  uneasiness  about  11s.  If  you  can,  I  know  you  will  let  me  hear 
from  you. 

God  bless  and  protect  you  and  fetch  you  home  safely. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


1  Anne  Seiple  was  a  sister  of  Samuel  Woods. 
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Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Guinea,  December  23,  1861. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  have  just  heard  of  an  opportunity  by  which  I  can  send  a  letter 
outside  of  the  Federal  lines,  but  I  have  little  hope  of  its  reaching 
you.  I  do  not  even  know  where  to  send  it.  The  last  letter  I  got 
from  you  was  written  on  the  8th  of  September.  You  were  then 
at  Charlottesville,  on  your  way  to  Washington  County.  Since 
then  I  have  several  times  heard  you  were  well,  but  have  seen  no 
one  that  has  seen  you. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  Frostburg  to  be  sent  to 
you.  Did  you  get  it? 

Last  week  eight  or  ten  men  left  this  county  for  the  S.  Army, 
but  were  unwilling  to  carry  letters.  Last  week  Jake  Sturm  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Yankees.  Ffe  brought  plenty  of  letters,  I 
understand,  but  none  for  me.  I  feel  very  much  depressed  and 
almost  discouraged. 

I  have  almost  determined  to  move  back  to  town  next  spring. 
I’m  so  lonely  down  here  I  can’t  endure  it.  Fve  been  suffering 
for  the  last  month  with  my  old  complaint — pain  in  my  stomach — 
and  that  adds  greatly  to  my  depression. 

The  children  are  all  well  and  are  anticipating  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  h  ave  a  big  turkey,  canciies  and  other  good  things,  but  I 
loathe  the  sight  of  them.  I  would  rather  sit  down  to  a  dry  crust 
with  my  family  undivided.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  me,  but  I  will 
try  to  trust  the  Lord  for  His  grace  and  believe  that  “behind  a 
frowning  Providence  he  hides  a  smiling  face”.  Let  us  pray  that 
before  another  Christmas  we  may  be  a  united  and  happy  family. 

Some  of  Cole’s  will  come  for  Tilda,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  I 
can  get  her  again.  I  have  offered  to  pay  the  last  year’s  hire  and 
give  security  for  the  time  I  may  have  her  next  year.  They  want 
a  good  Union  man  for  security,  and  $ 25  they  say  is  unpaid  of  the 
year  before.  If  they  take  her  away  I’ll  try  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Did  you  get  the  money  that  was  placed  in  Strickler’s  hands  for 
you?  $200  at  least — I  do  not  know  how  much  more.  There  is  no 
personal  property  on  the  place  now  that  belongs  to  you  but  one 
cow,  and  if  I  find  that  is  not  safe,  I’ll  sell  her.  I’ve  sold  100  bushels 
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of  corn  and  have  kept  as  much.  Frank  Snodgrass  kept  all  of  his. 
I  sent  for  him  and  asked  about  it.  He  said  you  owed  him  more 
than  it  was  worth.  Your  bill  at  Bryan’s,  sowing  and  milling  in¬ 
cluded,  is  #3 19.1 1,  flour  for  Carter  $12.73-^4,  for  Snodgrass  $17.61, 
for  Trimble  $94.96^2,  all  together  $425.43  J4- 

The  assessor  was  around  last  week  and  left  me  a  blank  to  fill 
out,  but  I  don’t  intend  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Sarah  Jane,  Cass,  and  their  families  are  well.  George  is  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  but  expects  to  be  exchanged  this  winter  and  sent 
to  Richmond,  and  from  there  to  join  his  company.  It  is  reported 
here  that  I.  Johnson  and  Reger  are  seriously  wounded. 

Winter  has  set  in  in  earnest  today.  I  have  plenty  of  good 
wood,  and  Trimble  is  still  kind  to  me. 

Jane  and  her  family  are  well.  She  keeps  some  boarders  all  the 
time.  The  Yankees  show  great  courtesy  to  widows. 

Old  John  Kelly  has  sued  you  for  $585,  borrowed  money  he 
says.  I  haven’t  seen  Nes  Hardin  since  I  showed  him  your  account. 

Mrs.  Morrall  lives  on  their  farm  yet.  I  haven’t  seen  her  since 
you  left.  She  hears  from  him  regularly.  I  have  shirts  and  socks 
for  you,  but  can’t  send  them. 

Mag  says  she  has  got  to  be  such  a  big  sweet  girl.  She  doesn’t 
believe  you  will  know  her  unless  you  can  tell  by  her  singing.  The 
boys  say  tell  you  they  have  long  legged  boots  and  soldier  caps. 
Hop  says  ask  you  when  the  Southern  Army  will  be  here.  “The 
Yankees  are  no  account.’’ 

I  wish  I  could  get  a  letter  from  you. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Guinea,  January  3,  1862. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  wrote  and  sent  off  a  letter  to  you  last  week,  but  hearing  it 
was  still  in  this  county,  and  would  be  until  tomorrow,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  send  another,  and  let  you  know  I’ve  heard  from  you 
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since.  On  New  Year’s  day  I  was  made  very  happy  by  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  three — one  for  the  children — letters  from  you.  These  came 
through  Tucker  County  and  one  through  the  Philippa  post  office 
dated  October  11th.  With  the  letters  I  got  a  list  of  claims  on 
different  persons, — Snodgrass’  account,  and  a  statement  of  S.  Day¬ 
ton’s  indebtedness  to  you.  He  is  determined  to  beggar  you  if 
possible.  He  took  the  lumber  we  had  in  the  wood  house  and  your 
broken  safe  and  set  them  up  for  sale.  The  safe  was  knocked  off 
to  him  by  Atherton  for  50  cents;  the  lumber  no  one  bid  for,  but 
he  has  taken  it  to  mend  his  old  stable.  He  stays  at  home  and 
keeps  sober.  He  is  acting  the  same  way  with  Garret  Johnson  and 
says  it  would  be  better  if  both  of  you  were  in  your  graves.  Since 
1  wrote  last  I  received  ten  summons  for  you  to  appear  at  January 
court,  I  think  all  written  by  him,  one  by  James  at  Moss  and  John 
H.  Woodford,  one  by  David  W.  Moore,  Myson  Norton,  one  by  S. 
Dayton  for  his  son,  infant,  Gordon,  one  by  David  W.  Moore  and 
Alston  G.  Dayton,  another  by  David  W.  Moore,  late  a  merchant 
trading  as  D.  W.  Moore  &  Company,  another  by  E.  Lazier,  and 
McClame  and  A.  G.  Dayton,  another  by  Peter  Zinn,  Executor  of 
J.  Corder,  deceased.  All  these  were  left  by  Atherton  on  New 
Year’s  day,  and  another  left  on  December  12th  by  John  Kelly 
to  answer  for  a  debt  of  $587,  he  says  borrowed  money.  I  don’t 
know  what  I  can  do  about  it.  The  “stay  law”  of  Wheeling  does 
not  protect  the  property  of  “rebels”.  I  tried  to  engage  Martin 
to  attend  to  your  business,  but  he  refused.  Secessionists  don’t 
attend  the  courts  or  observe  their  laws  at  all.  I  sometimes  feel 
tempted  to  employ  Taft  (he  and  Dayton  hate  each  other),  but  he 
abused  you  so  much  I  can’t  bear  to  approach  him.  I  will  consult 
some  of  your  friends  and  do  the  best  I  can.  They  can’t  get  any 
personal  property,  all  is  sold;  and  they  cannot  run  away  with  the 
land.  Mr.  Martin  does  not  think  anything  can  be  done  until 
March. 

The  assessor  left  a  blank  here  for  me  to  fill,  but  Ell  not  notice 
it  unless  they  insist  upon  it. 

Much  to  my  annoyance  Dayton  has  a  key  to  your  safe.  Jane 
lost  her’s  and  borrowed  your’s  to  try  and  open  Mr.  Holt’s.  She 
gave  it  to  Haynes  and  he  to  Dayton,  and  I  can't  get  it  again.  After 
they  tried  all  the  keys  they  could  find,  they  broke  the  safe  open. 
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If  Dayton  has  time  he’ll  rob  Holt.  Haynes  is  very  sick  and  looks 
like  death. 

Jane  could  not  find  anyone  willing  to  administer,  and  Trayhorn 
(the  sheriff)  was  appointed  by  the  court.  Dayton  is  very  busy  in 
the  matter.  Jane  has  lost  the  deed  to  old  Mr.  Holt’s  farm  and 
wants  to  know  if  you  read  it.  She  has  given  up  the  deed  to  the 
Alabama  farm  and  Berlin  has  bought  it  and  one  in  Augusta  Coun¬ 
ty  and  traded  some  land  in  Upshur  County  for  them.  He  has 
been  trying  to  get  his  family  east.  Old  Mrs.  Holt  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Susan  Herlin  would  not  be  allowed  to  move  or  sell  any 
personal  property  in  Buccannan  (Buckhannon). 

Snodgrass  raised  about  100  bushels  of  corn.  I  sent  for  him  and 
told  him  he  could  put  my  share  in  this  house  upstairs  and  I  would 
furnish  a  horse  to  move  it  .  He  said  you  owed  him  more  than  the 
corn  would  come  to  and  it  was  just  as  safe  with  him  as  you.  He 
quit  working  for  you  six  months  ago,  but  wouldn't  tell  me  how 
much  he  had  done.  He  is  quite  at  home  and  feels  secure.  He  has 
a  nice  field  of  wheat  grown,  and  so  has  Trimble.  Snodgrass  has 
got  #17  worth  of  flour  from  Bryan.  I  told  Bryan  not  to  let  him 
have  any  more  on  your  account,  and,  if  necessary,  to  tell  him  I 
said  so. 

I  haven't  seen  Nes  Hardin  since  I  showed  him  your  account. 
Sarah  Jone  sent  me  #100.  I  don't  need  and  will  return  it  when 
a  safe  opportunity  presents.  I  sent  her  the  letter  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  to  Dr.  Rieves.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  a  week  or  so  ago. 
She  was  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Cass  wrote  that  George  was  well  and  fared  well.  She  heard 
from  him  every  week.  He  expected  to  be  exchanged  and  sent  to 
Richmond,  but  would  rather  stay  where  he  was  so  that  he  might 
hear  from  home.  She  says  she  will  have  to  sell  everything  she  has 

Benton  Digman  (Samuel  Digman’s  son)  left  here  three  weeks 
ago  for  the  southern  army  and  has  volunteered  in  Sturm’s  com¬ 
pany.  I  think  he  would  send  me  a  letter  if  you  send  to  him.  He 
has  been  working  for  Trimble  much  of  the  summer  and  fall. 

Alice  Johnson  and  her  family  are  well.  They  live  on  the 
Stalnaker  place.  I  will  write  to  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Clarksburg. 
He  has  been  released  from  Columbus  I  hear. 
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I  have  not  got  the  letters  you  spoke  of  having  sent  me.  1  will 
still  look  for  them. 

John  Keller  is  dead.  He  was  stabbed  in  a  quarrel  with  George 
Frey,  both  mean  Union  men.  Frey  is  in  jail.  James  Hall,  of 
Elk,  is  dead.  Mrs.  Samuel  Elliott  is  dead. 

Jane  has  had  a  letter  from  Hop.  He  has  a  daughter  and  seems 
very  happy.  He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  you,  that  the  last 
he  heard  was  that  you  were  mobbed  at  Grafton. 

I  felt  very  badly  at  parting  with  Tilda,  but  get  along  better 
than  I  expected  to.  Frank  makes  the  fires  in  the  morning  and 
when  it  is  very  cold  Mr.  T.  or  Draper  puts  on  big  back-logs.  Mary 
and  Bell  help  me  very  much,  too.  I  couldn't  manage  to  keep 
Tilda.  John  Cole  has  resigned  acting  as  agent  for  his  sister,  and 
she  is  left  to  the  control  of  her  mistress,  and,  of  course,  Robinsons 
have  got  Tilda  on  the  same  terms  they  had  her  when  we  got  her. 
I  offered  to  pay  all  that  was  due  and  give  good  security  for  the 
time  I  might  have  her  this  year,  but  they  said  no  one  in  the 
county  could  hire  her  until  times  were  better.  They  hinted  at 
security  for  #1000,  but  I  wouldn’t  give  that  if  I  could.  If  the 
Federal  troops  keep  possession  of  this  county  much  longer,  there 
won’t  be  a  slave  left.  If  the  soldiers  have  ravaged  our  town 
they  have  left  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  county.  Jane  has 
fared  well  by  them. 

McClaskie  has  brought  on  a  store.  He  persuaded  me  to  buy  a 
web  of  muslin  and  calico,  because  goods  are  rising  so.  Brown 
muslin  18  cents,  calico  16,  and  says  the  next  lot  will  be  25  cents; 
coffee  25  cents,  sugar  15  cents.  He  has  two  clerks  and  can  sell 
goods  as  fast  as  ever  for  cash,  no  credit.  I  do  not  expect  to  collect 
a  dollar  upon  the  claims  you’ve  sent.  Stalnaker  is  good,  and  I 
never  asked  it,  because  I  don’t  need  it.  McClaskie  thinks  I  will 
be  able  to  collect  some  from  Bowman  or  Nester,  or  Mrs.  Boner, 
no  others.  Harper  lives  in  I’ucker  County  and  I  can’t  see  him. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  anyone  while  I’m  down  here.  I  have 
almost  determined  to  move  to  town  in  the  spring.  I  get  too 
homestick. 

I  was  in  town  yesterday  and  Jane  insisted  upon  having  my 
likeness.  There  is  an  artist  in  her  house  boarding  with  her.  I 
got  one  for  you.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  how  I  look 
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now  when  I  was  thinking  about  you.  You  will  see  I  was  not 
suitably  dressed.  I  have  been  afraid  you  would  hear  I  was  sick. 
I  was  so  much  troubled  with  my  old  aches  and  pains.  I  sent  for 
Doctor  Husman  for  fear  I  would  get  very  sick.  I’m  better  now, 
and  I  think  doing  my  housework  will  help  me.  I’ll  not  have  so 
much  time  to  think.  I  find  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  work.  I 
have  no  babies,  no  company  to  entertain,  no  dressing  or  visiting 
to  do,  no  husband  to  steal  my  time  away,  and  nothing  interesting 
to  read.  Our  early  letters  are  safe  and  all  your  papers.  They  are 
not  here,  but  in  safe  hands,  boxed  up,  and  all  your  books  and 
letters. 

Lucy  Morrall  1  has  had  the  measles,  but  is  better.  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Mahoney.  I  just  heard  John  Keller  is  alive  and  will  get  well 
I’m  afraid  to  tell  you  anything  I  hear  unless  I  know  it  to  be  so. 

Bryan  supplies  me  with  as  much  flour  as  I  want.  He  is  building 
a  house.  I  couldn’t  get  any  money  there.  Dave  Byrer  is  well. 

Did  you  get  the  money  for  “Jin”  and  “Queen”?  It  was  left  in 
Strickler’s  hands  for  you — something  over  $200,  I  don’t  know 
exactly  how  much. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  the  letter.  I  can  truly  say 
they  are  good  children,  and  great  company  and  comfort  for  me. 
Hop  has  been  at  Alice  Johnson’s  for  two  days  and  I  miss  him 
very  much.  Sam  Holt  is  down  here.  He  likes  to  stay  with  Hop. 

I  feel  so  much  better  since  I  heard  from  you.  I  did  not  get  a 
letter  from  the  16th  of  September  until  the  1st  of  January. 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


To  Isabella  Woods  from  her  mother,  Margaret  McKendrie  Nee  son 

January  12,  1862. 

Dear  Isabella: 

I  learned  that  Dr.  Reeves  had  written  to  you  of  the  death  of 
George  P.  Morgan.  No  doubt  it  surprised  you  to  hear  of  it. 
Poor  Catherine,  her  heart  is  almost  broken. 

About  four  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  suddenly  taken 


1  Daughter  of  L.  D.  Morrall,  and  later  wife  of  George  E.  Grant. 
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with  inflammatory  rheumatism  in  his  little  linger,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  confined  to  his  bed.  One  of  the  prisoners  wrote  for 
him  to  Catherine  regularly,  and  encouraged  her  that  he  was  gain¬ 
ing  in  health  as  fast  as  could  be  expected  and  for  her  not  to  be 
uneasy,  and  not  to  attempt  to  come  to  that  place  to  see  him,  but  if 
he  would  get  worse  he  would  send  for  her.  And  for  such  encour¬ 
agements  she  gave  up  the  intention  of  going  at  the  time  and 
expected  to  hear  from  him  every  week.  Eight  days  passed  and  no 
letter  came,  but  on  the  2nd  of  January  his  remains  came  to  Fair¬ 
mont  by  express,  directed  to  Mr.  and  Airs.  Merl,  George’s  brother- 
in-law  who  now  lives  in  that  place.  He  was  brought  home  on 
Friday,  interred  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Merl  got  a  letter  saying  the 
disease  took  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse  and  settled  on  his 
lungs,  and  that  his  death  was  slow  but  calm,  and  he  died  without 
a  struggle.  His  friends  have  written  for  more  particulars  but 
nothing  has  ever  arrived.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  unrighteous 
war,  May  God  in  his  mercy  comfort  the  bereaved,  and  give  them 
grace  to  submit  to  His  righteous  will,  and  humbly  kiss  the  rod. 
This  great  loss  is  all  Catherine’s  trouble,  she  never  knew  sorrow 
like  this,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  kindest  father. 
The  children  are  all  well. 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  several  weeks  ago,  I  think  written 
in  December.  I  hope  you  and  all  the  children  are  well,  and  may 
this  New  Year  be  one  of  great  comfort  and  peace  to  you  and  yours. 
Do  you  hear  from  Sam  often?  Stephen  Morgan  of  this  place, 
Henry  Alorgan’s  son,  who  is  now  in  Richmond,  wrote  to  his 
father  two  or  three  days  ago  that  Sam  Woods  was  well,  and  also 
James  and  Henry  Neeson.  Sarah  Jane  was  here  two  days.  She 
came  to  George’s  funeral.  She  does  not  get  any  letters  from 
James  since  last  fall.  She  keeps  her  spirits  up,  although  the  times 
have  been  dole.  Great  fears  have  been  entertained  for  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  secession  property.  Catherine  sold  most  of  their  stock  at 
a  low  rate,  and  many  in  this  county  have  done  the  same.  I  was 
glad  that  you  have  every  requisite  to  make  you  comfortable  in 
your  lonliness.  Can  you  engage  Tilda  for  another  year? 

Catherine  is  going  to  have  her  mourning  clothes  made  as  soon 
as  she  can.  We  had  a  lonely  Christmas  and  New  Years  at  home 
alone.  George’s  business  is  all  unsettled  as  far  as  understood. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  it  is  convenient  for  you 
to  write.  Give  my  love  to  all  the  dear  children,  as  ever, 

Your  affectionate, 

Mother. 

P — S.  January  16th. 

Catherine  received  your  letter  today.  I  send  this  by  Mr.  Merl. 
It  is  the  first  opportunity  since  written.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  well.  Catherine  has  every  earthly  comfort  that  she  needs 
at  present.  She  has  money  that  she  got  for  the  stock.  Plenty  of 
wheat  and  other  requisites.  Time  only  can  soothe  such  grief 
as  hers. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Philippa,  Feb.  19,  1862. 

Dear  Sam: 

I’m  living  in  our  house  in  town  again  after  an  absence  of  eight 
months,  but  it  does  not  look  or  seem  like  my  old  home.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  living  in  a  deserted  village  among  strangers  and 
enemies,  friendless  and  almost  homeless,  but  God  has  been  a 
friend  in  days  when  I  didn’t  trust  Him  and  I  don’t  believe  He'll 
forsake  me  now  when  I  lean  upon  Him  and  Him  alone. 

I  have  often  wished  I  could  meet  you  if  only  long  enough  to  tell 
you  how  I’ve  suffered  since  we  parted.  I  have  often  wished,  too, 
you  had  never  left  home.  You  would  have  been  imprisoned,  but 
been  released  before  this,  and  we  might  have  had  a  peaceful  year 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  malicious  Union  people  would  not  have 
been  gratified  at  seeing  all  we  had  destroyed  and  scattered. 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February  Trimble’s  house  was  burned 
to  ashes,  and  everything  valuable  I  had  in  it, — my  carpets,  dishes, 
best  bed  clothes,  and  the  big  box  I  kept  upstairs  packed  full  of 
everything  I  valued  most;  my  jewelry,  twelve  dresses  and  dress 
patterns,  window  curtains,  parlor  chairs,  all  my  fine  night  clothes 
and  underclothes,  the  family  Bible  and  pictures,  our  letters,  books 
I  valued  most,  and  many  other  things  I  can’t  think  of  now.  They 
were  put  there  when  I  first  moved.  I  felt  unsettled  and  let  them 
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remain.  Many  think  the  house  was  set  on  fire,  but  I  doubt  it. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trimble  were  from  home.  The  children  were 
aroused  from  sleep  from  the  roaring  of  flames.  They  saved  only  a 
few  bed  clothes  and  feather  beds.  Many  persons  have  given  to 
them  and  they  are  comfortable  again.  I  went  up  in  the  night  and 
took  the  children  to  my  house  and  moved  to  town.  The  corn 
crib  was  saved  (the  meat  and  corn).  Trimble  talks  of  building 
where  the  old  house  stood,  but  I  will  not  give  a  cent  to  help.  I 
haven’t  collected  all  my  money  yet,  but  feel  that  it  is  safe.  The 
things  you  desired  me  to  take  to  Cass’  house  had  been  removed 
but  a  few  hours  before  it  was  burned.  That  has,  in  some  degree, 
reconciled  me  to  my  loss.  If  I  had  only  saved  that  box  I  wouldn’t 
care  so  much  for  the  other  things.  Indeed  I  would  rather  they 
were  in  ashes  than  that  they  should  be  set  up  at  public  sale.  Next 
court  Strickler’s  and  Reger’s  furniture  is  all  to  be  sold  for  debt 
they  say. 

You  have  been  sued  more  than  a  dozen  times  since  the  first  of 
January,  ’62.  Kincaid  has  sued  for  his  claims  on  this  house. 
I  don’t  know  how  long  they  will  let  me  have  it,  but  they  will  have 
trouble  to  get  me  out.  Campbells  lived  in  it  all  winter  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  they  had  no  place  to  go,  so  I  gave  them  the  upper 
story  and  your  office.  I  have  room  enough  and  feel  better  to 
have  a  family  in  the  house  with  me.  Of  course,  there  will  be  much 
that  is  unpleasant,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  be  content  or  happy. 

I  wrote  I  had  lost  Tilda.  Martha  Johnson  has  been  staying 
with  me  for  a  few  days. 

Atherton,  the  constable,  says  Trimble  is  a  richer  man  than  you 
are.  He  owns  the  best  part  of  that  farm,  and  would  like  to  get  his 
deed,  but  doesn’t  believe  I’d  let  him  have  it — wonders  if  it  was 
burned.  Alf  Wilson  has  been  at  Campbells  to  learn  if  they  heard 
me  say  your  papers  were  destroyed. 

I  wrote  to  you  that  Trimble’s  wagon  and  buggy  had  been  found 
and  taken  off  by  the  soldiers.  I  would  make  an  effort  to  get  the 
buggy  but  it  would  be  executed  for  debt. 

Jane  got  a  long  letter  mailed  in  Meadville,  and  I  got  several 
through  the  mountains.  The  children  got  theirs.  I  wish  you 
would  set  down  their  ages  and  preserve  it.  I'll  get  their  pictures 
again. 
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I  haven’t  seen  Nes  Hardin  since  I  showed  him  your  account,  nor 
John  Williamson  since  you  left  home.  Frank  Snodgrass  wouldn’t 
settle  with  me.  He’ll  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases. 

Mrs.  Morrall  and  her  family  are  well,  Alice  Johnson  and  chil¬ 
dren,  too. 

I  sent  you  a  letter  under  cover,  “General  Wool,  Fortress 
Monroe.” 

I  got  a  letter  last  week  from  Cass.  She  is  almost  heart  broken, 
poor  creature.  I  trust  she  may  be  spared  to  her  little  children. 
I  have  written  three  times  to  you  of  George’s  death.  She  says  he 
was  getting  better  and  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  a  little,  and  took  cold. 
She  thinks  he  was  neglected,  poor  fellow.  I  had  hoped  to  meet 
him  after  the  war  was  over. 

I  was  glad  to  see  a  postage  stamp  of  the  Confederate  states. 
I  kept  it  and  sent  five  cents. 

Lynch's  house  is  published  for  sale,  and  Reger’s.  Henry  Barron 
lives  in  his  house.  John  'Thompson  keeps  store  in  Holt’s  house, 
pays  rent  to  Jane.  McClaskie  keeps  store  too.  Goods  sell  high, 
all  cash, — unbleached  cotton  and  calico  20  and  25  cents  a  yard; 
everything  at  the  same  rates.  I  have  sold  them  my  corn,  and  if  I 
can  get  it  brought  up  I  will  get  goods  for  it.  I  got  $35  for  hay,  all 
I’ll  get,  and  it  will  pay  for  the  expense  of  curing  it.  Benjamin 
Wilson  wrote  to  me  he  had  been  driven  from  his  office  for  nine 
months,  and  confined  to  bed  for  two,  but  he  was  better  and  hoped 
soon  to  let  me  have  some  money.  Sarah  Jane  sent  me  $100.  I’ll 
return  it  the  first  opportunity.  I  thought  it  was  your  money  when 
I  got  it. 

Mrs.  George  Berlin  and  family  are  well  and  live  with  old  Mr. 
Holt.  Sarah  Trimble  nor  Mrs.  McC.  got  any  letters.  Old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rieves  live  with  Granville.  E’m  is  still  in  Baltimore.  Gran¬ 
ville  has  lost  his  daughter,  and  Roxie  Wilson  is  dead. 

There  is  one  company  of  soldiers  in  town,  but  they  are  civil 
men.  March  court  there  will  be  a  great  time  selling  “sesesh” 
property.  Auvil’s  books  and  bedsteads  were  sold  last  court.  God 
grant  that  these  days  are  almost  past.  May  He  protect  and 
defend  you. 

Bell  N.  Woods. 
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Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Philippa,  May  16,  1862. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  have  just  received  your  letters  dated  April  2nd  and  3rd,  the 
first  1  had  since  the  one  you  wrote  me  just  before  leaving  Rich¬ 
mond.  I  got  one  from  Porterfield  after  the  retreat  from  Romney, 
and  one  from  Mrs.  Neal  after  the  retreat  from  Winchester.  Before 
receiving  your  letter  I  had  been  trying  to  go  to  you,  but  intended 
leaving  the  children  and  returning  as  soon  as  possible.  The  reason 
will  suggest  itself  to  you.  I  wrote  to  Pierpont  asking  his  assistance. 
He  replied  that  there  were  no  passes  given  now,  that  W.  G. 
Brown1  had  gone  in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  get  a  pass 
for  Sarah  Jane  and  was  refused.  I  wrote  to  Carlyle,  but  have  had 
no  answer  yet.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  promised  to  get  W.  T. 
Wiley  to  use  his  influence,  but  have  little  hope  of  success.  When 
I  heard  of  the  retreat  from  the  mountains  I  hired  a  man  and  sent 
him  to  Bowman  to  buy  me  a  horse,  but  couldn’t  get  it  until  he 
planted  his  corn,  and  before  I  had  time  to  get  another,  the  north¬ 
ern  army  again  had  possession  of  Monterey.  I  will  still  keep 
trying  and  may  yet  succeed.  I  intend  next  to  appeal  to  the  Union 
men  of  this  town  (the  highest  officer  I  ever  see  is  the  Captain), 
but  I  must  tell  you  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  want  to  live 
here,  and  have  you  covie  home,  and  outlive  the  odium  that  some 
malicious  persons  have  tried  to  blast  you  with,  and  hinder  them 
from  fattening  upon  our  substance.  Where  do  you  expect  to  make 
a  final  and  successful  stand?  The  Yankeees  say  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  I  must  confess  I  very  much  fear  it  will  not  be  in 
Virginia.  I  know  how  reluctantly  you  will  leave  this  state,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  I  cannot  get  to  you.  I  have  been  talking  to  some 
of  your  friends — Union  men,  so-called.  They  think  you  might 
remain  safely  where  you  are.  If  you  should  ever  be  arrested,  the 
charge  of  “treason”  cannot  be  lawfully  sustained  against  you.  The 
only  evidence  is  a  letter  you  wrote  Dan  Auvil  which  Dayton 

1  Grandfather  of  Jessie  (Mrs.  Robert)  Brown,  then  in  Congress  repre¬ 
senting  the  Restored  Government  of  Virginia — later  to  be  such  representative 
from  West  Virginia. 
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carries  around,  and  that  was  written  before  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  was  passed,  and  therefore  cannot  convict. 

I  think  from  what  I  hear  there  will  be  some  proposition  to  the 
men  from  the  west  of  Virginia.  I  hope  you  may  all  be  united,  and 
determine  calmly  and  cooly  not  to  be  driven  from  your  families, 
your  home  and  property,  perhaps,  forever.  After  I  was  told  the 
conscription  law  was  enforced  in  the  E.  S.  I  felt  very  uneasy. 
^  ou  must  keep  your  promise  to  me.  I  have  no  hope  of  the  South 
conquering  without  foreign  intervention. 

Nes  Hardin  came  to  see  me — court  last  week — but  I  was  talking 
with  Mr.  Despard  and  he  went  out  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
I  told  Mr.  Trayhorn,  the  sheriff,  to  try  to  get  him  to  pay  your 
taxes.  I  will  be  obliged  to  get  counsel  for  you.  I  employed  Mr. 
Taft  to  have  the  cases  continued  that  were  brought  into  the  last 
court,  but  nothing  further,  for  he  is  engaged  by  Trayhorn — Holt’s 
administrator  in  that  suit — and  I  would  prefer  having  one  counsel 
in  all.  I  wish  you  could  give  me  some  information  about  Holt’s  1 
business.  Taft  says  there  was  #17,000  worth  of  property.  This 
assignment  was  made  to  you  and  deed.  I  will  send  a  list  of  the 
parties  that  have  already  sued.  Old  Norris  is  in  trouble.  He 
doesn’t  want  to  sue,  but  is  afraid.  I  told  him  to  secure  himself. 
I  knew  you  wanted  all  your  just  debts  paid. 

Mrs.  Morrall  was  arrested  and  brought  to  town  last  week.  What 
for?  Why,  she  had  written  a  very  long  and  satisfactory  letter  to 
her  husband  and  closed  it  by  saying,  “the  messenger  waits”,  and 
many  other  things  she  had  better  have  left  out.  The  letter  was 
found  by  the  Federal  soldiers  at  Enos  Johnson’s  and  read  publicly 
in  court.  I  heard  so  much  about  what  she  wrote  about  us,  that 
I  might  not  be  unjust, — I  asked  permission  to  read  the  letter.  Mr. 
Taft  read  it  to  me.  She  said:  “You  say  you  have  great  confidence 
in  S.  Woods.  You  know  how  far  my  confidence  goes.  The  note 
you  endorsed  will  still  have  to  be  paid.  Williamson  says  it’s  a 
shame!  It’s  been  due  for  three  years.  Mrs.  W.  has  moved  back 
to  town  and  from  all  I  can  learn  has  but  few  friends,  and  is  not 
likely  to  have  any  more  owing  to  her  haughty  disposition.  It’s  so 
hard  for  persons  that  have  sprung  from  nothing  to  come  down  a 

1  Stephen  B.  Holt  (husband  of  Jane  Holt  Burner),  who  had  recently  died. 
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notch.  As  we  never  got  so  high,  we  can  easily  descend.  I  have 
good  friends  on  both  sides!  Put  your  trust  in  the  Lord.”  Mrs. 
Morrall  was  released  after  answering  a  few  questions,  and  came 
to  see  me  before  she  left  town.  I  told  Mr.  T.  I  wasn’t  at  all 
ashamed  to  have  him  read  it  in  court  and  not  at  all  ashamed  of 
my  husband’s  course,  and  never  expected  to  make  any  such 
acknowledgments  to  my  friends.  Dan  Auvil  has  not  been  released 
yet.  He  seems  to  lack  friends  in  this  county. 

My  dear  husband,  I  found  One  Friend,  that  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother.  He  has  always  been  near,  and  when  I 
remember  He  is  your  friend  too,  I  enjoy  that  “peace”  of  mind  that 
passeth  all  understanding,  and  my  constant  prayer  is  that  He 
will  yet  unite  us. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  your  oldest  son  Frank  is 
clerking  for  McClaskie.  There  was  no  school  to  send  him  to. 
They  are  both  pleased.  Frank  comes  home  soon  after  dark  and 
is  gone  in  the  morning  before  I  am  awake.  He  is  anxious  for  the 
time  to  come  when  he’ll  get  wages. 

Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  Airs.  Berlin,  or  John  Holt?  Her 
children  are  very  well  satisfied.  I  sent  our  children’s  pictures  by 
her  and  she  promised  to  write  you  for  me.  The  children  have  all 
got  safely  through  the  mumps.  She  has  not  taken  them  up.  Mrs. 
Lewis  Wilson  invited  me  to  tea  yesterday,  but  I  had  an  engage¬ 
ment. 

I've  rented  the  farm  to  T.  for  cash  rent  $100, — much  too  little, — 
but  perhaps  more  than  I’ll  get.  I  have  not  yet  got  any  money 
from  C,  but  can’t  be  put  off  longer  than  June. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  very  full;  everything  cheap  and 
plenty.  Bacon  10  cents,  coffee  25  cents,  flour  $7  a  barrel,  calico 
15  cents,  muslin  18  cents,  butter  10  cents,  eggs  5^8  cents.  My 
flowers  are  blooming  beautifully  in  spite  of  my  neglect.  I’ve  got 
my  garden  made.  My  bushes  are  hanging  full  of  currants,  and 
everything  looks  beautiful. 

Ma,  Cass,  Sarah  Jane  and  children  were  well  the  last  time  I 
heard  from  them. 

Give  my  love  to  James  and  Henry.  I  fear  they  will  have  to 
leave  Richmond.  There  have  been  eight  or  ten  deserters  come  from 
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Sturm’s  company  this  month.  All  knew  something  about  you, 
but  no  two  agree. 

Jams  Haynes  is  just  dying.  Air.  Rieves  was  in  town  last  week 
trying  to  preach,  but  the  soldiers  won’t  let  him.  He  has  moved 
to  Webster.  M.  is  in  Baltimore.  Jane  and  children  are  well. 
I  got  the  letter  from  Meadville. 

Captain  Conway  was  captured  at  Nicholas  Mill,  had  a  great 
many  letters  for  Marion  County,  one  for  Sarah  Jane.  I  asked 
Taft  to  let  me  send  her  a  copy  of  it,  but  he  refused.  Bryan 
supplies  me  with  flour  and  gave  me  $5. 

I  will  write  other  letters  and  send  to  different  points,  hoping 
you  may  get  one. 

Your  wife, 

B.  N.  Woods. 


To  Isabella  Woods  from  her  mother,  Margaret  McKendrie  Neeson 

Reivesville,  W.  Va.,  May  18,  1862. 

My  dear  Isabella: 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time,  which  makes  me 
fear  lest  your  troubles  are  greater  than  you  can  bear,  and  you 
have  no  inclination  to  let  me  know  them.  I  hope  you  will  not 
repine  or  despond  if  God  has  stripped  you  of  many  earthly  com¬ 
forts.  He  is  also  able  to  restore  them  ten  fold. 

This  was  the  case  of  Job,  a  favorite  of  God  who  was  blessed 
with  outward  comforts  and  inward  spiritual  grace.  Though  the 
Lord  deals  so  with  you,  yet  this  is  no  new  thing  in  these  awful 
times.  The  good  Being  has  planted  the  principles  of  faith,  humil¬ 
ity  and  patience  in  your  soul.  Perhaps  your  great  trials  are 
intended  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  these  graces.  Does  not 
tribulation  work  patience?  Is  not  the  trial  of  your  faith  much 
more  precious  than  of  gold  which  perishes?  Submit  to  God’s 
righteous  will  and  be  patient  under  the  rod,  that  your  afflictions 
may  speedily  be  removed  and  sanctified  to  you  is  the  prayer  of 
my  heart. 

I  know  it  is  hard  to  come  down  all  at  once,  but  grace  will  bear  you 
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up  in  your  duties  and  let  the  envious  enemies  know  by  your 
example  that  you  look  beyond  this  world  for  consolation.  Since 
an  all  wise  Providence  has  left  you  alone  with  your  helpless  little 
ones  for  a  time,  their  Heavenly  Father  will  watch  over  them  by 
night  and  by  day.  He  is  the  good  Father  of  the  lonely.  And  you, 
1  hope,  will  soon  be  rejoicing  over  Sam’s  safe  return  to  his  dear 
family.  Let  us  continue  to  offer  up  our  united  prayers  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  Sam’s  life  and  preservation  that  he  may  help 
you  to  raise  your  dear  ones  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Also  for 
poor  James  and  my  lonely  Henry.  With  the  Lord  all  things  are 
possible.  I  believe  the  kind  Providence  that  led  them  in  safety  to 
this  time  will  restore  them  to  our  lonely  hearts. 

Sarah  Jane  had  a  letter  from  James  about  four  weeks  ago.  Sam 
and  Henry  were  well  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  late  papers 
published  a  piece  from  the  London  Times  which  indicates  that 
France  and  England  will  intervene  for  peace  or  to  recognize  the 
South.  I  wish  we  could  hear  the  joyful  sound  of  peace  proclaimed. 
At  this  time  it  is  an  awful  crisis.  A  great  battle  is  daily  expected 
near  Richmond.  My  poor  heart  aches  for  the  dear  ones  there. 
'Fhe  Lord  who  saved  them  from  prison  and  death  preserve  them 
from  their  enemies. 

Catherine  is  the  picture  of  distress  since  George’s  death.  He’s 
much  missed  in  his  family.  He  was  all  that  a  kind  husband  and 
father  could  be.  Sarah  Jane  and  the  children  are  well.  She  would 
go  see  James  if  she  could  get  a  pass.  It  is  enough  to  melt  the 
hardest  heart  to  think  how  lonely  our  families  are  left.  Not  one 
within  reach  of  each  other  that  could  aid  and  comfort  their 
anguish  in  this  reign  of  terror  and  danger.  Surely  the  rage  of  war 
is  at  the  worst  or  past.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  much 
longer.  Friends  and  relations  have  been  afraid  to  assist  each 
other  in  this  neighborhood  lest  their  houses  be  burned  by  the 
Abolition  party.  A  true  friend  is  a  great  comfort,  and  hard  to 
be  found  in  these  days. 

How  is  your  health  and  all  the  children?  W  hat  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  see  you  all  happy  and  well  once  more.  How  are  you 
supplied  with  means  to  support  your  family?  I  hope  you  won’t 
conceal  your  wants  from  your  best  friends  who  would  willingly 
be  useful  to  you  in  every  way  that  you  would  wish  if  within  their 


power  to  do  so.  Sarah  Jane  has  said  as  much  to  me  as  that,  and 
1  think  she  is  sincere. 

Give  my  love  and  kind  regards  to  everyone  of  the  dear  children. 
I  hope  you  won’t  repine  or  despond.  All  of  your  lives  are  spared. 
Strive  for  faith  in  prayer,  hope  and  trust.  Remember  the  many 
past  mercies  and  be  humble.  Remember  that  the  most  glorious 
light  usually  follows  thick  darkness.  Keep  up  good  spirits, 
all  will  yet  be  well. 

As  ever  your  affectionate, 

Mother 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Philippa,  June  18,  1862. 

My  dear  husband: 

Mrs.  G.  B.  returned  safely  the  11th  of  this  month  and  brought 
the  nice  presents  for  me  and  the  children.  I  received  your  long 
letter,  and  never  was  one  so  welcome.  I  had  heard  a  few  days  before 
that  you  were  dead,  and  although  I  didn’t  believe  a  word  of  the 
rumor,  I  found  it  very  pleasant  to  have  proof  of  the  lie.  I  heard 
also  that  you  had  been  taken  prisoner  with  a  portion  of  Jackson’s 
army,  and  I  thought  I  knew  better  than  to  believe  it,  yet  it  made 
me  hesitate  about  trying  to  go  to  you. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  had  everything  packed;  sold,  intending 
to  go  to  you.  There  were  but  few  soldiers  at  Belington  at  that 
time,  and  I  thought  I  could  get  around — you  know  there  are  no 
passes  given — but  the  man  who  was  to  take  me  fizzled  out,  and 
now  there  are  F.  soldiers  at  Beverly,  making  the  journey  more 
difficult.  It  was  generally  known  here  that  I  designed  going,  and 
I  heard  of  no  disposition  to  prevent  me.  However,  since  Mrs. 
B’s  return  I  hesitated  about  making  further  effort.  I  find  Pm  often 
asking  myself,  how  could  we  live  over  there?  Butter  50  cents, 
here  it  is  8  and  10  cents  a  pound;  calico  75  cents,  here  it  is  15 
and  12/4  cents,  and  the  same  differences  in  everything,  but  I 
generally  end  my  cogitations  by  saying  if  anyone  will  take  me 
ril  go.  “Half  rations”  where  you  are  would  make  me  happier 
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than  every  luxury  here  where  you  cannot  come,  and  I  believe  the 
child  ren  feel  as  1  do. 

I  felt  much  disappointed  that  I  didn't  know  that  S.  J.  was  going 
over.  I  could  have  gone  along.  Hulda  Holt  would  keep  house 
for  me,  and  the  children  would  be  safe  with  her.  Cass  wrote  me 
that  S.  J.'s  family  is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  great  excitement 
there  about  her  being  gone,  and  threats  made  that  she  shall  be  sent 
to  Columbus  if  she  attempts  to  return,  but  I  don't  apprehend  any 
danger.  Neither  Mrs.  B.  nor  John  Holt  has  been  disturbed.  I’ve 
been  sorry  many  times  I  didn't  go  over  with  them. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  presents,  particularly  for  your 
face.  You  look  fleshier  than  when  we  parted.  The  children  are 
delighted,  especially  Mag.  She  got  her  ears  pierced  (and  didn’t 
cry)  and  is  impatient  to  be  able  to  wear  her  rings. 

I'm  still  anxious  to  join  you.  I  think  I've  weighed  the  matter 
well  and  expect  to  endure  many  privations,  but  peace  of  mind  and 
contentment  will  outweigh  them.  You  remember  how  often  we 
had  regretted  we  had  spent  so  much  of  our  lives  apart,  and  here 
we  have  been  living  over  the  same  error  and  for  the  same  reason. 
You  remember  how  we  commenced  the  world  together.  God 
blessed  and  prospered  us,  and  is  able  to  do  so  again.  Let  us 
have  faith  and  trust  Him. 

The  route  you  have  laid  out  for  me  seems  almost  impracticable. 
It  seems  so  doubtful  how  long  I’d  have  to  remain  at  Bath — if  I 
ever  even  could  get  there — before  I  could  join  you,  and  the  expense 
would  be  great.  The  route  I  designed  going,  if  I  can,  would  be 
very  little  expense.  If  I  even  furnish  part  of  the  team  I  could  sell 
there  for  much  more  than  I  gave.  I  have  sold  my  cow  and  all  my 
household  goods  except  beds,  for  $90  eastern  money  (if  I  don’t 
go  I’ll  return  the  money).  You  see  I  haven't  much  left.  I  would 
try  to  be  content  and  remain  here  if  I  could  see  any  hopes  of  this 
war  ending,  but  the  end  seems  as  distant  as  it  did  last  year  at  this 
time.  God  only  can  see  the  end.  It  seems  to  me  I’ve  been  stripped 
of  everything  that  would  tempt  me  to  remain  in  hopes  of  saving, 
and  now  the  only  question  is  whether  I  can  live  where  you  are. 
I  have  now  almost  $200  in  gold  and  silver,  with  a  prospect  of 
collecting  what  is  due  next  month,  and  $200  eastern  money,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sale  of  my  household  goods.  I  have  written  several 
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times  to  B.  W  ilson.  The  last  time  1  told  him  I  wanted  to  go 
and  see  yon,  and  expected  him  to  furnish  me  money  to  buy  a  horse, 
but  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him. 

I’m  afraid  from  what  Mrs.  B.  tells  me  my  last  letter  to  you  has 
been  destroyed.  I'm  sorry  in  that  I  gave  you  a  full  account  of 
suits  that  had  been  brought  against  you,  and  a  statement  of  the 
drubbing  Mrs.  Morrall  had  given  us  in  her  captured  letter  to  her 
husband.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  yours  in  New  Market.  Did  you 
get  it?  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Neal,  of  Winchester.  Did  you  get  it? 
Mrs.  Neal  wrote  to  me  after  the  retreat,  and  I  got  one  letter  from 
New  Market.  I’m  reading  all  carefully.  I  believe  you’d  be  willing 
I  should  risk  living  where  you  are.  I  could  do  there  what  many 
are  doing  here,  if  all  else  failed — cook  for  the  soldiers.  I  don’t 
intend  to  let  any  false  pride  cause  me  a  lifetime  of  regret.  I’m 
deprived  here  of  social  enjoyment  in  a  great  degree,  and  virtually 
deprived  of  the  means  of  grace. 

We  have  a  preacher  on  this  circuit,  but  he  has  never  called,  and 
from  what  I  hear  of  him  I  don't  care  if  he  never  does. 

Jane  and  her  family  are  well.  Holt’s  administrator  will  prose¬ 
cute  his  business  this  fall,  and  I’m  afraid  you  will  suffer  by  it. 

Mrs.  Lynch  and  children  are  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClaskie 
and  Frank  are  well  pleased  with  his  situation  there.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rieves  are  well.  Also  Granville.  G.’s  wife  has  been  traveling 
west  this  summer.  I’m  anxiously  waiting  S.  J.’s  return.  I’ll 
hear  from  you  again. 

Alice  Johnson  and  her  children  are  well.  She  comes  often  to 
see  me. 

The  Union  men  are  reinforcing  at  Beverly.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  I  can  get  through.  Frank,  poor  boy,  says  he  does  wish 
you  had  stayed  at  home  and  been  a  LInion  man.  If  I  could  only 
hear  from  you  often  I  could  be  more  patient. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hardman  that  I’d  be  glad  if  he'd  send  me  a  dress 
and  each  of  the  girls  one.  He  sent  me  five  pretty  dress  patterns 
and  two  remnants  for  Mag,  and  one  pair  of  nice  gaiters  for  me, 
and  they  fit  exactly.  I  can  hardly  believe  lie's  Union. 

June  24th.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  I’ve  had  of  sending 
this  letter.  If  John  Holt  will  undertake  the  journey  again  I’ll  go 
to  see  you,  but  I  m  afraid  to  ask  him.  When  Sarah  Jane  returns 
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I’ll  go  down  to  Fairmont.  She'll  be  able  to  tell  me  all  about  you, 
and  I’ll  know  better  then  whether  we  could  live  over  there,  if  I 
can  go. 

M  rs.  Berlin  spent  a  day  and  night  with  me  this  week. 

We  are  all  very  well  and  the  children  very  happy.  I  have  been 
waiting  and  hoping  to  learn  whether  there  is  any  hope  or  prospect 
of  your  getting  home,  or  the  way  open  for  travel,  but  no  one  knows. 

Sunday  26th.  We  are  still  all  well.  Mrs.  Berlin  is  staying  all 
night  with  me. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  Woods. 


REFUGEES 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Waynesboro,  \  a.,  | an.  14,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  received  your  little  letter  the  day  it  was  written,  but  thought 
then  Fd  wait  until  I  heard  again  before  I  wrote  you,  but  this 
evening's  mail  brought  a  letter  for  you  from  James,  saying  Tray- 
horn,  Sheriff  of  Barbour,  was  a  paroled  prisoner  in  Richmond.  He 
was  taken  in  his  own  house  by  Captain  Hill,  of  Barbour,  (belong¬ 
ing  to  Imboden’s  division).  James  says  the  Governor  seems 
perplexed,  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  him,  but  the  western 
men  have  spoken  their  minds  freely  to  him.  Trayhorn  says  he 
has  paid  #8,000  taxes  to  the  Government  at  Wheeling.  He  says 
Jane  Holt  and  children  are  well.  I  have  hastened  to  inform 
you  thinking  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  and  see  him.  I  think 
he  is  an  honorable  man,  and  could  give  you  all  the  information 
you  might  desire  about  your  business  or  Holt's,  and  everything 
else  connected  with  home. 

\\  e  have  all  been  quite  well  since  you  left,  and  hope  you  have 
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been.  It  makes  me  shudder  this  windy  night  to  think  of  you 
sleeping  in  a  tent. 

Betty  Butcher  has  been  quite  sick  with  diphtheria.  Dr.  Neeson 
attended  her  and  she  is  well  again.  I’m  afraid  smallpox  is  becom¬ 
ing  an  epidemic.  Mrs.  Alexander  told  me  two  cases  had  broken 
out  in  Imboden's  camp,  when  there  had  been  no  opportunity  of 
catching  it. 

Do  you  ever  wonder  how  Charlotte  1  is  doing?  I  think  she  is 
improving  some,  but  I  have  to  still  call  her  in  the  morning. 

The  children  are  all  well  and  send  much  love.  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  if  you  are  coming  home  soon.  I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  King — Charlotte’s  mistress — came  to 
see  me  and  took  her  measure  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Give  my  respects  to  the  Captain.  Good  night. 

Your  own, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


To  Samuel  Woods,  from  his  son,  Frank  (thirteen  years  old) 

Waynesboro,  Virginia,  January  18,  1863. 

Dear  father: 

When  you  left  home  we  all  expected  you  to  be  at  home  before 
this  time.  You  said  it  would  be  uncertain,  that  you  would  write 
again.  Mother  has  been  looking  for  another  letter  for  the  last 
few  days.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  the  horse  when  you 
wrote  home.  Mother  has  consented  to  let  me  ask  you  what  I 
shall  do  with  the  horse.  I  got  $5  worth  of  crushed  corn  for  him 
and  it  just  lasted  one  week.  I  went  again  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
Koiner  said  he  would  let  me  have  that  sack  full,  but  he  would  not 
let  me  have  any  more.  He  will  let  us  have  meal  without  the 
cobs  in  it.  I  tried  to  get  some  bran  but  I  could  not  get  any. 
Mother  thinks  it  would  be  cheaper  to  send  the  horse  down  to  Mr. 
Aud’s,  but  she  thought  she  would  ask  you  first.  We  are  all  well 
but  Charlotte.  She  has  had  diphtheria,  but  is  getting  better. 

1  A  rented  slave. 
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Mag  has  been  waiting  for  me  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything 
about  her  doll.  Mother  has  got  a  letter  for  you  from  Mr.  Bowman. 
Mother  has  got  one  letter  from  you  and  has  written  you  once. 
She  wrote  you  that  Mr.  Trayhorn  was  taken  prisoner,  and  is 
in  Richmond. 

Your  son, 

Frank  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Waynesboro,  Va.,  Jan.  27,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  received  yours  of  the  26th  this  evening.  About  an  hour  before, 
I  had  gotten  one  from  Mr.  Bradford  saying  he  would  be  on  the 
train  Wednesday  or  Thursday  morning.  I  got  the  letter  he 
brought  me  with  the  $50  note  in  it. 

John  R.  Williamson  came  on  the  evening  train.  He  spent  an 
hour  or  two  with  me.  He  went  back  to  Mrs.  Butcher's  and  will 
take  dinner  with  me  tomorrow.  He  says  Trayhorn  is  distressed; 
says  if  he  ever  gets  home  he’ll  never  act  as  sheriff  again.  I  read 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  Lewis  Wilson,  telling  him  Williamson  and 
Elliott  had  done  all  they  could  for  him,  and  he  thought  if  they 
could  release  the  men  they  held  as  hostages,  it  would  be  better 
for  him. 

H.  V.  Bowman  and  Henry  Wilson  were  shot  in  their  yards.  The 
soldiers  say  they  ran,  but  their  families  deny  it.  They  now  hold 
as  hostages  Samuel  Stalnaker,  Samuel  Elliott,  James  Bolyard,  P. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Hushman,  Samuel  Holsbury,  H.  Daugherty,  and 
Dave  Anglin,  and  Pierpont  says  if  Trayhorn  is  not  returned,  he 
will  arrest  fifty  more. 

They  have  taken  all  of  Trimble’s  grain.  Dan  Wilson  had  the 
wheat  taken  to  the  mill  and  the  hour  taken  to  his  house.  Dayton 
says  he  will  spend  every  dollar  he  is  worth  before  the  Southern 
Confederacy  shall  succeed.  Williamson  told  me  to  tell  you  he 
thought  if  the  Southern  Confederacy  knew  that,  they  would  submit 
at  once.  Williamson  went  to  see  you  and  found  Virdon,  but  was 
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told  there  that  the  ordnance  had  all  been  sent  off.  He  found 
Draper.  Williamson  says  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  any  day  to 
hear  McClaskie,  Dolbier,  J.  Thompson,  Campbell,  and  Barron 
were  shot.  Airs.  McClaskie  has  a  young  son. 

Airs.  Bollins  is  renting  my  house  at  $2.00  a  month  for  a  room. 
Airs.  Jarvis  has  been  ordered  out  of  her  house,  and  a  woman  of 
ill  fame  had  taken  possession  of  the  kitchen. 

I  see  by  the  papers  Congress  is  talking  of  taking  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  out  of  the  Government  offices  and  putting  them  into 
service.  I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  through  anxiety  since.  In 
the  pocket  of  your  “jacket”  you  will  find  letters.  I  ought  to  send 
you  a  fine  comb.  1  don’t  want  to  take  “you  in  with  the  tongues” 
when  you  come  home. 

I  haven’t  left  room  to  tell  you  how  I  miss  you.  If  Bradford 
doesn’t  come  in  the  morning  I'll  write  again.  I  have  written 
letters  to  Ma  and  Cass  and  Jane.  Williamson  will  take  them 
open.  James  came  home  Saturday  night  and  went  back  Monday. 
I  didn’t  see  him. 

I’ve  taken  Bell  from  school  for  a  month  and  will  try  to  teach 
her  at  home.  She  has  not  been  learning  anything. 

Your  wife,  with  much  love, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Waynesboro,  Va.,  Sunday  Evening,  Feb.  1,  1863. 
Aly  dear  husband: 

I  sent  you  two  long  letters  by  Bradford  on  Friday,  but  I  miss 
you  so  much  today  I  feel  like  breathing  it  to  your  willing  ear,  and 
then  I  heard  such  good  news  tonight  that  I  feel  almost  young 
again.  Frank  came  from  the  depot  and  told  me  the  blockade  had 
been  raised  for  sixty  days,  and  all  the  men  seemed  to  believe  it. 
My  judgment  tells  me  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  elated  by  a  mere 
mmor,  but  my  imagination  is  very  busy.  I  fancy  I’m  getting 
myself  leady  to  go  home,  that  my  children  have  all  they  want  to 
eat,  dunk  and  wear,  that  I  hear  of  some  of  these  extortioners 
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taking  a  tumble,  and  many  other  perhaps  foolish  things, — but  let 
that  be  as  it  may.  Tomorrow  I  intend  to  cut  out  each  of  my 
boys  a  new  coat  upon  the  strength  of  the  rumor. 

Today  has  been  exceedingly  long  and  dull  to  me.  I’ve  been 
lonely  and  homesick  and  it  seems  so  long  since  you  left  home.  If 
1  knew  when  you  would  be  at  home  I  could  wait  more  patiently. 

Have  you  heard  from  Trayhorn:  James  writes  that  he  is 
pleased  with  his  kind  treatment,  and  doesn’t  believe  there  are 
many  “sesesh”  prisoners  treated  so  humanely.  We  have  heard 
nothing  from  Morrall’s  family  yet.  Mrs.  Butcher  and  Betty  seem 
quite  disappointed  about  it.  Mrs.  Butcher  hasn’t  been  well 
enough  to  come  down  here  since  you  left  home.  She  seems  quite 
delicate. 

The  children  are  all  quite  well  now.  The  boys  miss  their  boots 
this  winter.  Sam  growls  for  hours  about  it  and  doesn’t  have  dry 
feet  one  hour  in  the  day,  but  never  takes  cold. 

I  felt  sorry  I  hadn’t  something  nice  to  send  you.  I  could  have 
baked  a  cake,  but  had  nothing  to  put  it  in.  I  forgot  to  send  your 
tooth  brush. 

I  suppose  Bradford  will  be  able  to  give  you  all  the  news  of 
Barbour  County,  as  he  saw  and  conversed  with  Williamson.  Jim 
Golder  was  taken  prisoner  before  he  reached  his  father's  house 
and  sent  to  Camp  Chase. 

Do  you  get  the  papers?  I  suppose  you  do.  You  have  never 
told  me  what  your  duties  are  in  your  present  situation,  but  I 
judge  you  are  in  the  tent  most  of  the  time.  I  don’t  know  how 
you  manage  to  get  such  sumptuous  fare.  I  can’t  get  a  dozen 
apples,  nor  anything  else  more  than  I  have  in  the  house. 

Give  my  compliments  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  S.  if  they  are  there 
yet. 

Good  night  and  God  bless  you. 

Bell  N.  Woods. 
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Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Waynesboro,  Va.,  Feb.  7,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  received  your  long  and  kind  letter  written  on  Sunday  evening, 
and,  like  you,  of  late  Fve  been  dwelling  much  upon  thoughts  of 
home  and  wondering  at  the  destiny  that  has  made  us  strangers  in 
a  strange  land.  When  these  troubles  commenced  I  prayed  God  if 
I  needed  chastisement,  to  take  all  I  had,  only  spare  your  life,  and 
one  year  ago  tonight,  when  I  saw  all  my  household  goods  burnt 
to  ashes,  I  remembered  my  prayer  and  in  my  heart  felt  reconciled, 
and  tonight  I  look  back  and  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  it.  That 
circumstance  had  much  to  do  in  sending  me  out  from  there.  I 
felt  I  had  nothing  to  gain  by  staying,  and  nothing  by  leaving,  and 
tonight,  with  many  dark  forebodings  of  the  future,  lonely  and 
homesick,  I’m  still  thankful  I’m  not  there.  And  although  I’m 
confident  all  our  present  trials  are  for  our  good,  and  can  now 
look  back  and  see  that  the  blackest  hours  of  my  past  life  have 
been  but  training  for  the  future,  and  all  resulted  in  my  welfare, 
I  lack  faith  to  take  me  hopefully  through  these  troublesome  times, 
and  find  myself  constantly  asking  for  that  “faith  that  will  not 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  my  earthly  woe”.  It  is  a  merciful  provi¬ 
dence  that  veils  the  future  from  us,  and  still  we  are  always  trying 
to  see  into  it.  I  thought  when  I  left  home  I’d  be  glad  to  see  just 
this  far,  and  now  I  think  if  I  could  just  see  to  the  end  of  another 
year  I  could  manage  my  affairs  better,  and  yet  I  know  that  the 
same  Almighty  power  that  conceals  all  of  these  things  can  do 
better  by  and  for  me  than  I  can  ever  think  or  ask,  and  I’ll  still 
try  to  trust  Him. 

I  feel  a  good  deal  perplexed  about  what  to  do  with  Charlotte. 
I  sent  her  home  when  she  was  sick,  and  told  them  I’d  be  glad  if 
they  would  keep  her,  but  they  sent  her  back.  I  then  told  her  if 
she  went  out  after  dark  without  my  permission  I’d  fasten  her  out, 
and  if  I  caught  her  stealing  any  more  I’d  have  her  whipped,  and 
since  then  she  has  been  a  pretty  good  girl,  and  I  believe  by 
patience  and  perseverance  she  could  be  made  first  rate,  but  I  don’t 
feel  like  undertaking  it  unless  I  have  some  prospect  of  getting  home, 
and  then  I’d  like  to  take  her,  but  if  we  can’t  get  home,  and  you 
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are  going  to  be  from  home,  I  can  do  without  a  servant.  I  think 
I  can  hire  her  to  Mrs.  Smith  (she’s  got  one  she  can’t  live  with) 
and  still  have  her  to  wash  for  me.  She  doesn’t  belong  to  Mrs. 
King,  but  to  her  brother.  John  Shields,  who  belongs  to  Stewart’s 
cavalry,  is  unmarried  and  owns  twenty  others  left  in  Mrs.  King’s 
care.  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  how  to  do.  If  I  keep  her  I 
think  I  can  hire  her  one  day  in  the  week,  and  if  I  let  her  go  I  can 
save  $30,  her  clothes  and  board.  She  got  new  shoes;  I  put  the 
ones  you  sent  away. 

I’ve  made  your  pants  and  lined  them.  They  look  so  comfort¬ 
able  I  wish  you  had  them  this  cold  weather.  I  felt  almost  tempted 
to  send  them  by  the  railroad  agent. 

If  I  thought  we  had  to  live  here  two  years  longer  I’d  be  looking 
out  for  a  house.  This  one  leaks  so.  We  took  down  the  stovepipe, 
but  it  didn’t  help  any.  Do  you  recollect  a  brick  house  on  the 
railroad  and  across  the  river  belonging  to  Mr.  Richardson?  It 
will  be  vacant  in  six  months  and,  I  think,  might  be  had  sooner. 
It  has  a  little  orchard  and  every  convenience,  and  rented  last  year 
for  $75.  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  will  go  over 
some  day  when  the  walking  is  good. 

Sarah  Jane  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Carney,  of  Fairmont.  It  was 
written  on  the  17th  of  January.  She  said  Ma  and  Cass  are  well, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  selling  Mariah  for  taxes. 

Betty  Butcher  got  a  letter  from  Albina  Morrall.  They  are 
keeping  house  in  Bristol.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  should  write  to 
Mrs.  Payne,  but  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  about  the  dress  pattern. 
I  wish  I  had  told  them  to  send  me  cotton  for  it.  Mrs.  Smith  paid 
$1.75  a  yard  for  a  calico  for  Mrs.  S.  Sugar  is  selling  here  for 
$1.37  per  pound.  Everything  seems  to  be  growing  higher  and 
scarcer.  I  cannot  get  any  person  to  promise  to  fetch  me  any  wood. 
I  have  about  one  load,  and  Rev.  Smith  went  into  the  country 
today  and  promised  to  try  to  engage  me  some.  I’ve  been  trying 
to  get  some  beef  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  enough  meat,  but  can’t 
get  any  any  place. 

Mr.  King  says  Imboden  is  camping  on  Shenandoah  Mountain 
and  says  he’ll  quarter  in  Philippa  after  the  first  of  April,  but  I 
have  no  such  hopes.  It  is  perfect  folly  to  talk  of  holding  that 
country  while  the  railroad  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  I  feel 
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very  anxious  to  hear  from  there  since  Williamson  went  back.  Of 
course,  he  will  have  to  abuse  us  all  when  he  gets  home,  and  say 
he  did  all  he  could  to  get  Draper  to  desert,  and  was  looking  for  him. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity,  send  home  your  old  pants.  They 
will  do  to  make  for  Hop  and  Sam.  I  feel  so  sorry  I  didn’t  get 
boots  made  for  them  at  home.  We’ve  had  so  much  snow  here 
this  winter. 

Sunday  evening.  I've  just  received  your  welcome  love  letter.  It 
cheers  me,  makes  me  feel  young  again  and  long  for  our  once  happy 
quiet  home  again  where  we  could  be  always  together  on  Sunday  at 
least.  I  feel  with  you,  my  dear  husband,  in  all  your  longings  to 
be  with  me.  I  often  sit  and  live  over  the  time  we’ve  spent 
together  since  I’ve  been  here  and  feel  I  can  wait  and  hope  now 
that  you  can  come  home  some  time.  I  don’t  often  have  the 
desolate  feeling  of  widowhood  I  had  at  home. 

Dr.  King  has  sent  me  word  by  Charlotte  that  he  will  carry 
letters  to  my  friends  at  Lebanon  Springs.  I  think  I  shall  write 
to  Mrs.  Haymond.  I  suppose  I  could  send  letters  home  in  the 
same  way. 

I’m  not  much  surprised  to  learn  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  disposition. 
I  think  I  saw  some  of  it  when  I  met  him  between  Shenandoah 
Mountain  and  Mrs.  King’s.  I  think  I  told  you  about  it.  This 
struggle  does  not  seem  to  change  the  disposition  of  our  friends, 
unless  it  is  to  make  their  hatred  and  ill  feelings  more  intense. 

I  would  like  to  get  my  teeth,  but  I  can’t  bear  to  leave  home 
when  you  are  gone.  I’ll  wait  until  you  get  home  and  then  I  won’t 
want  to  leave  you.  I  feel  very  impatient  sometimes  to  see  you 
or  know  when  I  will,  but  I  know  you  cannot  consult  your  own 
wishes. 

Frank  says  he  will  write  before  long.  All  the  children  send  their 
love  to  you  and  wonder  when  you  will  come  home.  Mary,  Hop, 
Sam  and  Mag  insist  upon  sending  some  paper  hearts  they  have 
woven. 

Write  often  and  I’ll  try  to  do  so  too. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 
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Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Waynesboro,  Va.,  Feb.  12,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  have  not  heard 
from  you  since,  but  I  never  feel  like  being  formal  with  you,  and 
will  send  you  a  little  letter  this  time.  I’m  writing  at  the  kitchen 
table,  surrounded  by  the  children  with  their  books,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  think  of  anything  else. 

Draper  Trimble  has  been  with  us  for  two  days  and  talks  of 
going  tomorrow.  He  doesn’t  know  where,  perhaps  to  Highland 
County.  He  will  have  no  more  cattle  to  drive  until  June. 

I  feel  very  much  depressed  these  last  two  weeks.  All  my  hopes 
of  peace  have  vanished,  and  all  looks  dark  and  gloomy  as  ever, 
and  I’ve  been  trying  to  reconcile  myself  to  a  seven  years’  war. 
Before  I  came  here  I  thought  if  I  was  here  I  could  hear  from 
you  and  hoped  to  see  you  some  time,  I  could  be  patient  and  wait, 
but  I  deceived  myself,  and  now  I’m  troubled  for  fear  you  may  yet 
be  compelled  to  go  into  service.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you 
were  forty-five. 

There  was  a  man  here  today — Ramsey,  of  this  county — who 
wants  to  buy  our  buggy.  I  told  him  you’d  sell  buggy  and  harness 
for  $150,  but  I  would  like  to  consult  you  before  I  parted  with  it. 
He  said  he  would  be  back  next  week  and  would  like  to  know  then 
certainly;  and  Mr.  Aud  wants  to  know  if  you  will  sell  your  horse 
and  what  you  will  take  for  him.  Horses  are  very  high  now  and  I 
think  he  would  easily  sell  for  double  what  you  paid  for  him.  If 
we  sell  horse  and  buggy  I  wish  we  could  invest  the  money  in  some 
way  that  it  could  be  making  interest. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  at  home  I  would  like  to  have  the  horse 
and  buggy,  but  if  you  will  be  gone  I  would  rather  sell  them.  I 
never  want  to  go  any  place  when  you  are  gone.  I  sometimes  think 
it  would  be  better  to  sell  the  cow.  She  gives  very  little  milk  and 
will  not  be  fresh. 

I’ve  been  thinking  of  late  if  I  could  get  rid  of  Charlotte  and 
horse  and  cow,  our  expenses  would  be  considerably  curtailed.  We 
could  do  without  this  newspaper  too.  If  prices  of  necessary  articles 
increase  as  they  have  done  within  the  last  few  months,  we  will  be 
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compelled  to  forego  all  other  articles.  I  have  three  loads  of  wood 
engaged  at  $1.85  a  load. 

James  is  coming  home  again  tomorrow.  I  do  wish  I  knew 
when  you  could  come  home.  I  long  to  see  you.  It  seems  so 
long  since  you  left. 

We  have  had  most  disagreeable  weather.  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  had  your  pants.  They  look  so  warm.  Today  is  as  pleasant 
as  spring. 

Mrs.  Butcher  is  getting  better.  Do  you  get  the  papers?  If 
not,  you  had  better  have  the  one  I  get. 

I’m  glad  to  know  your  camp  is  healthy. 

Write  often. 

Your  own, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


To  Samuel  Woods  from  his  son ,  Frank 

Waynesboro,  Virginia,  Feb.  14,  1863. 

Dear  father: 

I  received  your  letter  a  few  days  since  and  I  was  very  pleased 
to  hear  you  were  well  and  comfortable  and  had  a  good  cook  and 
plenty  to  eat.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  did  not  know  when 
you  would  be  at  home.  Your  fireplace  is  large  enough  to  keep  you 
warm.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  not  many  men  camped 
where  you  are,  because  there  will  not  be  so  much  sickness  or  so 
much  mud.  I  suppose  the  men  who  have  bad  tents  suffer  very 
much  this  cold  weather,  but  it  will  not  be  long  till  winter  will  be 
over.  I  think  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  meat  is  very  poor  rations 
and  I  expect  it  is  not  extra  at  that.  I  think  the  Captain’s  tent  is 
large  enough  for  you  to  have  room  to  do  all  your  business  without 
being  crowded.  You  have  a  very  small  bed  to  sleep  in,  but  I 
suppose  you  sleep  just  as  comfortably  as  if  you  had  a  good 
feather  bed.  Your  pillows  aren’t  nearly  as  good  as  we  have  at 
home.  I  don’t  think  the  men  who  stole  the  pistol  caps  will  steal 
any  more  very  soon.  They  received  the  punishment  they  deserved. 
We  got  our  reports  for  last  month  a  few  days  ago.  I  will  send 
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Frank  Woods 


them  to  you  so  you  may  see  how  we  are  progressing  at  school. 
M  iss  Eddie  takes  off  one-fourth  for  every  one  we  miss  in  our 
lessons.  Sixty  is  our  highest  credit  mark,  twenty  is  the  highest 
mark  in  composition. 

Draper  Trimble  has  been  here  for  several  days.  He  expects  to 
go  away  next  Monday.  He  is  done  driving  cattle  and  is  out  of 
employment.  Mother  thinks  perhaps  you  could  get  something  for 
him  to  do  where  you  are.  W  rite  to  me  as  often  as  you  can. 

Your  son, 

Frank  Woods. 


Samuel  Woods  to  Isabella  Woods 

Camp  near  Yirdon, 
Carolina  County,  Va. 

Feb.  15,  1863. 

My  dear  wife: 

Sunday  night  again  finds  me  seated  at  my  camp  table,  covered 
with  a  blanket,  in  front  of  a  warm  fire,  where  at  least  a  bushel  of 
embers  blowing  and  sparking  with  light  and  heat  recall  bright" 
images  of  past  scenes  in  our  distant  home,  and  suggest  pleasant, 
as  well  as  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  great  unknown  future.  Once 
it  was  all  peace  and  prosperity,  now  shaded  by  the  dark  and 
bloody  clouds  of  Civil  war  through  which  a  strong  and  abiding 
faith  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  (“who  is  good  to  all,  and 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works”)  are  continually 
seen  breaking  through  the  gloom  and  darkness, — fields  of  light  in 
which  our  children,  and  their  children,  may,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  liberty,  pursue  the  avocations  of  peace.  In  this 
great  struggle  as  in  every  other  event  of  life,  we  walk  by  Faith  and 
not  by  sight.  What  unreasonable  beings  we  are,  that  in  the  small 
affairs  of  the  present,  and  in  the  greatest  interest  of  the  future, 
we  are  willing  to  act  upon  Faith,  and  rely  upon  the  promises  of 
God,  yet  in  the  hour  of  a  Nation's  struggle  for  life  and  liberty,  we 
should  seem  to  have  no  foundation  for  the  faith  necessary  to 
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carry  us  triumphantly  through  all  the  privations  and  trials  that 
surround  us. 

The  winter  of  1849  and  1850  was  darker  than  the  present,  and 
yet  we  were  neither  left  nor  forsaken,  although  we  had  not  then 
learned  by  experience,  that  it  is  ‘‘better  to  put  your  trust  in  God, 
than  to  put  any  confidence  in  man.”  Then  my  dear  wife,  let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  but  continually  perform  the  duties  nearest 
to  you,  and  leave  the  rest  to  that  eye  that  never  slumbers  or 
sleeps.  I  do  not  intend  to  chide  you  for  desponding,  but  it  is  well 
to  be  thankful  for  the  evils  we  escape.  If  we  have  been  driven 
from  our  home,  and  our  property  wasted  by  the  common  enemy, 
so  have  thousands  of  others  as  good  as  we.  War  has  as  yet  left 
no  bloody  footprints  upon  our  door  sill.  What  may  yet  be  in 
store  for  us,  God  knows,  and  will  order  it.  In  whose  hands 
would  you  prefer  to  leave  it?  I  never  wish  myself  older  than  I 
am.  Years  and  their  infirmities  are  hastening  on  with  steady 
though  stealthy  tread.  The  stern  realities  and  responsibilities  of 
life  must  be  met  by  all,  and  I  have  no  right  to  expect  to  avoid  them. 
As  yet  I  am  not  required  to  change  my  mode  of  life.  What  laws 
that  may  yet  be  passed  will  affect  us  only  as  they  affect  others. 
Tin  already  in  the  service,  engaged  in  the  war,  first  in  my  capacity 
of  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  next  as  clerk. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  change  will  affect  me.  At  any  rate,  let 
us  not  meet  evil  half  way.  But  I  find  I  have  written  nearly  three 
pages  moralizing,  and  I  must  stop  for  fear  of  wearing  the  patience 
of  the  best  woman  that  ever  warmed  a  man’s  heart,  or  ruled  his 
household. 

I  will  not  consent  to  sell  the  cow,  because  the  winter  is  more 
than  half  gone,  and  because  I  might  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  a 
better,  even  if  she  should  not  be  fresh.  With  the  return  of  spring 
grass  she  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  your  comfort.  If  you  can  get 
$150  for  the  buggy  and  harness,  sell  them.  Sell  both  together,  or 
else  the  buggy  ought  to  bring  $130.  The  harness  is  worth  $35,  but  I 
would  rather  sell  them  both  for  $150 — rather  than  miss  the  sale 
of  both,  I  would  accept  $145.  The  horse  is  young  and  sound, 
and  although  small,  is  a  good  one,  and  is  worth  $225.  I  gave 
$120,  but  it  has  cost  me  considerable  to  keep  it,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  have  increased  in  value  fully  that  sum.  Do  the  best 
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you  can  between  that  sum  and  $200.  Learn  what  he  will  give, 
telling  him  I  think  him  worth  $250,  compared  with  the  prices  and 
market.  Whatever  you  do  will  be  right.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
feel  so  poor.  You  will  not  starve,  and  I  want  you  to  purchase  such 
comforts  as  you  and  the  children  need,  at  whatever  they  may 
cost.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  my  children  should  suffer  for 
abundance  of  the  plain  fare  the  country  affords. 

My  expenses  here  are  about  $20  a  month,  my  wages  $120.  I 
have  due  to  me  here  $800,  and  I  received  since  I  came  $166-2/3. 
The  remainder  I  will  receive  soon.  If  you  need  any  of  it  I  will 
send  you  more.  Your  Virginia  bank  notes  are  worth  30  to  35% 
premium,  making  100  worth  $130,  etc. 

Bradford  and  Claude  Goff  are  in  the  Captain’s  employment  as 
forage  masters,  i.  e.  buying  hay,  corn,  etc. — the  first  at  $60,  the 
latter  at  $45  per  mo.  Our  mess  consists  of  Mort  Johnson,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Goff,  Captain  and  myself,  and  three  servants.  We  have  sure 
rations  of  meat,  flour,  sugar,  rice,  salt,  and  vinegar.  The  meat 
consists  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day.  We  buy  other  things, 
and  divide  expense, — buying  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  butter, 
etc.  Everything  bears  extravagant  prices,  but  we  manage  to  live 
well.  Our  mess  is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  one,  except  Johnson, 
who  is  full  of  crochets.  Fortunately  he  is  now  on  a  visit  home, 
where  he  can  remain  as  long  as  he  wishes,  as  we  do  not  miss  him. 

I  wrote  you  the  very  same  evening  you  did  to  me,  and  now  I 
feel  I  am  doing  the  same.  This  is  a  long  letter,  and  scarcely  a 
word  of  love  in  it,  except  “my  dear  wife'’,  but  that  contains  a  world 
of  love  and  happiness  to  me.  The  love  of  early  youth,  of  mature 
years,  the  mother  of  my  children,  the  sharer  of  my  sorrows  and 
joys,  my  solace  and  comfort  in  affliction,  you  are  the  life  and  joy 
of  my  heart  and  home.  Kiss  my  children  for  me,  and  may  God 
bless  them.  Accept  the  love  of  a  heart  devotedly  your  own. 

Samuel  Woods 

1  sent  this  letter  by  Judge  Camden,  who  carries  home  my  over¬ 
coat,  which  I  don’t  need,  having  a  warmer  one.  Give  my  love  to 
M  rs.  B.  and  Betty,  Mr.  Reed  and  Jenny,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Sarah 
Jane  if  you  think  best.  Goodbye, 

Sam 
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Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  fl  oods 


Waynesboro,  Va.,  Feb.  17,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

We  all  as  a  family  are  quite  well  and  happy  to  hear  you  art., 
fime  rolls  around  very  slowly  with  us  all.  It  seems  almost  an  age 
since  you  left  home.  Sam  and  Mag  say  you've  been  gone  longer 
than  you  were  before  we  came  here. 

I  find  you  are  falling  into  your  old  habits  of  complaining  of  my 
letters.  I  thought  that  you  had  learned  that  I  never  make  protesta¬ 
tions  to  you,  nor  any  other  persons,  of  my  affection  for  you.  I 
feel  that  you  and  everyone  must  know  it,  cannot  doubt  it,  and 
I  must  acknowledge  that  I  never  tire  hearing  you  love  me.  It  is 
always  new  to  me,  and  still  I  cannot  realize  that  you  must  feel 
the  same  way.  You  must  try  and  always  believe  that  I  love 
and  long  for  you. 

I  feel  now  that  if  you  were  to  come  home  you  would  have  reason 
to  complain  that  I  am  exacting  and  extravagant — I  believe  I  am 
always  more  so  than  you.  After  an  absence  at  least  you  never 
complain  when  we  meet. 

I  went  to  church  last  Sunday,  partly  to  make  the  day  seem 
shorter.  I  miss  you  more  on  that  day  than  any  other,  and  cannot 
get  familiarized  with  your  absence  on  that  day.  At  home  I  always 
counted  on  your  being  at  home,  and  it  was  a  peaceful  happy  day 
with  us. 

The  Methodist  Church  here  seems  to  be  dwindling  to  almost 
nothing.  The  children  want  to  go  to  Presbyterian  Sunday  School, 
and  I  feel  very  much  like  letting  them  go.  When  they  go  to 
Methodist  Sunday  School  they  often  have  no  teacher,  and  perhaps 
not  a  half  dozen  persons  there.  If  it  was  not  for  Jenny  Reader 
the  school  would  go  down.  She  often  rings  the  bell  and  opens  the 
school,  but  I  don’t  feel  any  particular  interest  in  helping  to  keep 
it  up,  particularly  at  the  cost  of  my  children’s  interest.  I  never 
intend  to  make  as  great  and  as  many  sacrifices  in  that  way  as  I 
have  done.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  does  not  always 
spring  from  true  piety. 

Frank,  Mary,  Hop  and  Bell  have  learned  the  Commandments. 
I  want  them  to  learn  their  catechism.  Sam  is  beginning  to  read  a 
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little,  and  Mag  knows  most  of  her  letters.  Bell  is  improving  more 
at  home  than  she  did  at  school. 

Yesterday  morning  I  walked  across  the  river  to  look  at  Mr. 
Richardson’s  house.  If  we  could  get  possession  in  the  spring  I 
should  be  tempted  to  move.  There  is  a  garden  back  of  the  house 
as  large  as  this  one,  and  in  front  a  young  orchard  with  twice  as 
much  ground,  that  could  be  cultivated.  The  trees  are  too  young 
to  bear  much.  There  is  a  stable,  ice  house,  chicken  house,  and 
corn  crib.  The  house  has  a  hall,  two  rooms  and  kitchen  down¬ 
stairs,  and  two  rooms  upstairs,  but  it  is  rented  for  six  months, 
and  if  we  make  garden  here,  we  will  most  likely  remain — maybe 
until  we  can  go  home.  I  suppose  a  few  months  will  determine 
whether  we  may  hope  for  peace  soon  or  not. 

James  said  he  had  had  a  letter  from  you  a  few  days  ago.  He 
was  laughing  at  Williamson  being  so  much  afraid  of  “sesesh”  raids 
in  the  northwest.  He  thought  it  would  be  so  much  better  for 
them  to  remain  quiet,  that  they  might  raise  something  for  us  to 
eat  when  we  go  back.  James  said  he  asked  him  if  they  were 
raising  to  give  to  us. 

Ed  Colder  and  a  brother  of  Lem  Poling  went  through  here  on 
Sunday.  Frank  saw  them  on  the  cars.  They  told  him  they 
were  going  home. 

Draper  Trimble  stayed  a  week  with  us.  He  would  like  to  have 
stayed,  I  think,  if  he  could  have  got  employment.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  farmers  around  would  have  been  glad  of  him  if  they 
had  known  of  it,  but  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out. 

Betty  hasn’t  heard  from  her  beau  for  three  weeks.  She  says 
she  doesn’t  care  a  cent,  but  if  she  doesn’t  hear  soon  she’ll  care 
much  more  than  she’ll  be  willing  to  acknowledge. 

The  children  are  all  invited  to  a  tableau  at  Mrs.  Bruce's  tonight. 
They  are  getting  to  be  so  common  I’m  tired  getting  the  children 
ready  to  go.  Mag  was  not  invited,  but  she  insists  it  doesn't  make 
a  bit  of  difference;  she  might  as  well  go. 

I  wonder  when  you  can  come  home!  Has  Mort  Johnson  gone 
back:  You  might  come  home  for  a  few  days,  I  think.  Write  often. 

I  got  five  loads  of  wood  and  paid  #25  for  it.  I  could  have  got 
more,  but  I  thought  it  might  get  cheaper.  I  have  hay  enough  to 
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last  two  weeks  yet — don’t  think  I  shall  have  trouble  to  get  more. 
I  wrote  to  you  about  the  horse  and  buggy. 

Good  night,  and  accept  the  love  of  your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  Feb.  22,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

Sunday  evening  again  finds  me  trying  to  commune  with  you. 
My  imagination  has  been  busy  with  you  in  your  tent,  surrounded 
with  pine  trees,  and  I  fancy  you  seated  around  a  huge  fire  trying 
to  keep  warm,  while  the  snow  is  peeping  in  at  every  little  crevice 
and  walking  boldly  in  at  larger  openings. 

Yesterday,  groundhog  day,  was  as  bright  and  pleasant  a  day  as 
I  ever  saw  in  spring.  In  the  morning  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn’t  stay 
in  the  house,  but  before  I  got  ready  to  go  out,  Mrs.  Butcher  came 
to  spend  the  day — first  time  she’s  been  here  since  you  left, — and  all 
day  I  had  calls,  more,  I  believe,  than  I’ve  had  since  the  cold 
weather.  Jenny  Reader  came  to  stay  all  night  with  me,  and  what 
was  our  astonishment  to  see  snow  a  foot  deep  when  we  awoke. 
She  was  storm  bound  for  the  dav.  There  has  been  no  church  or 
Sunday  School,  or  scarcely  a  person  to  be  seen  today,  and,  of 
course,  it  has  been  lonely  and  dreary. 

I  receiver  a  letter  from  you  yesterday,  written  last  Sunday,  and 
your  overcoat.  Your  moralizing  and  philosophizing  is  very  good 
and  I  can  often  console  myself  in  the  same  way,  but  there  are  other 
times  when  all  fails,  even  trust  in  Providence,  and  I  can  only  see  all 
my  hopes  and  prospects  blighted,  and  a  dark  and  gloomy  future. 
That  others  have  suffered  doesn’t  comfort  me  any.  I  often  think  of 
the  first  years  of  our  married  life.  We  were  not  forsaken,  but  mer¬ 
cifully  and  kindly  provided  for.  But  in  my  case  it  was  the  hope 
of  youth  and  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  the  world  that  sus¬ 
tained  me.  I  have  neither  now  to  support  me.  Youth  with  its 
hopes  are  gone,  and  adversity  has  taught  me  the  selfishness  and 
evil  passions  of  human  nature  and  the  hollowness  of  all  earthly 
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things.  I  never  before  fully  understood  those  beautiful  lines — 
“There  is  nothing  true  but  Heaven”. 

Mr.  Ramsey  called  to  see  about  the  buggy,  but  I  haven't  heard 
from  you.  He  said  he’d  be  back  this  week.  I  offered  him  this 
new  saddle  at  $40.  He  would  have  taken  it,  but  I  was  afraid  I 
hadn’t  asked  enough  and  I  told  him  to  wait  until  I  consulted  you. 
I  think  he'd  buy  the  old  saddle  too,  but  I  don’t  know  how  much 
it  is  worth.  Tell  me  when  you  write.  I’ll  send  for  Mr.  Aud  and 
see  what  he’ll  give  for  the  horse.  If  he  doesn’t  buy  it  I’ll  try  to 
sell  it  to  Mr.  Ramsey,  and  then  I’ll  have  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  going  to  Mrs.  Haymond's — perhaps  it’s  as  well.  I  would  like 
to  get  the  tallow  from  there.  I  think  if  I  would  send  Frank  on 
horseback  he  could  fetch  it. 

Mr.  Vincent  was  at  Sarah  Jane’s  yesterday.  His  family  has 
come,  and  he  was  going  over  the  mountain  to  hunt  a  home.  He 
says  Helen  Haymond  has  gone  to  Fairmont  to  purchase  clothing, 
and  her  mother  is  to  meet  her  at  Huttonsville  on  the  25th  of  March. 

I  didn’t  give  your  love  to  S.  I  don't  think  she  values  such 
little  civilities — “it  doesn’t  pay”.  She  has  sent  her  watch  and 
several  articles  to  Richmond  to  be  sold.  She  says  she  is  trying  to 
raise  enough  state  bonds  to  have  the  interest  support  them.  She 
says  they  have  got  $45  a  month  interest,  but  she  wants  $60,  and 
then  she’ll  be  easy.  It  has  occurred  to  me  we  might  as  well  be 
drawing  interest  for  our  money  if  we  could  invest  it  in  some  way. 

M  iss  Man  is  talking  of  going  to  Baltimore,  and  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  bank  notes.  I  promised  I’d  ask  you  if  you’d  sell,  and 
what  percentage  you’d  ask.  I’ve  been  thinking  seriously  of  sending 
some  Federal  money  by  her  to  purchase  articles  of  dress  I  need. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  prudent: 

Monday .  I’ve  been  busy  today  making  Mag  a  doll.  She  has 
had  a  great  many  cries  about  her  Christmas  doll.  I  made  her  a 
large  one  and  stuffed  it  with  sawdust.  She  is  delighted,  and  Sam 
quite  as  much  so. 

If  you  were  at  home  I'd  be  thinking  seriously  of  going  to 
Huttonsville  with  Mrs.  Haymond.  Vincent  says  her  house  is  used 
for  commissary  stores.  They  cook  together  and  eat  off  the  same 
bone — he  seems  to  feel  rather  bitter. 

The  children  are  all  quite  well,  but  I’m  afraid  they  are  not 
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improving  in  their  studies.  Their  teacher  has  too  large  a  school. 

Tm  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  comfortably  and  pleasantly  situated. 
You  are  well  supplied  with  servants.  Do  you  see  any  prospects 
of  peace  yet: 

If  you  think  best,  give  my  respects  to  Captain  Bradford.  Write 
often  and  tell  me  when  you  hope  to  get  home.  The  children  send 
much  love. 

Mr.  Richardson  will  send  me  a  load  of  hay  this  week.  I  have 
five  loads  of  wood. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


Samuel  Woods  to  Isabella  J Foods 

Camp  near  Virdon,  Carolina  County,  Va. 
March  23,  1 863. 

My  dear  wife: 

I  received  today  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  write  at 
once.  I  have  but  little  news  to  communicate  except  to  assure 
you  my  health  and  comfort. 

W  e  are  all  in  camp  quietly  waiting  the  summons  that  shall  call 
us  to  what  I  believe  will  prove  the  bloodiest  field  of  this  bloody 
war.  The  cause  of  the  order  that  we  did  receive  was  the  advance 
across  the  Rapahannock,  in  Culpepper  County,  of  a  large  force 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  was  attacked,  and  after  a  long  and 
close  contest  was  driven  back  across  the  river,  with  considerable 
loss,  by  a  portion  of  Stuart’s  calvary.  Our  loss  was  severe. 
Reports  exaggerated  the  number  and  proximity  of  the  enemy’s 
force,  and  a  large  force  of  Artillery  was  placed  in  line  of  battle  on 
all  sides  around  us.  Troops  came  up  from  Richmond  to  support 
batteries  but  have  since  returned.  The  late  snow  has  again 
rendered  military  movement  almost  impossible.  The  character  of 
the  land  in  this  section  is  such  that  a  heavy  rain  or  deep  snow 
makes  it  so  soft,  that  heavy  wagons  cannot  be  moved  over  it. 
The  time  has  come,  now,  when  good  roads  may  soon  be  expected, 
and  then  the  foe  will  swarm  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  May  the 
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God  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  be  our  God,  and  may  His  strong  arm 
be  again  outstretched  for  our  deliverance.  The  newspapers  of 
today  bring  news  from  the  South  that  the  enemy  under  Rosen- 
crantz  have  evacuated  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  This  is  a  good  sign, 
thought  I  am  not  able  to  estimate  exactly.  To  reach  this  point 
they  were  compelled  to  fight  one  of  the  severest  battles  of  the 
war,  in  which  we  captured  5,000  prisoners  and  40  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery.  4  hey  still  delay  the  attacks  upon  Vicksburg,  Charleston  and 
Savannah.  Last  year  by  this  time  they  had  done  most  of  the 
mischief  of  their  gun  boats.  Fort  Royal,  Hatteras,  Roanoke 
Island,  Fort  Henry  and  Donnelson,  and  Island  No.  10  had  fallen 
in  quick  succession.  I  hope  for  favorable  results  at  every  point 
but  may,  most  probably  will,  be  disappointed  at  some.  I  read 
today  a  very  able  and  fearless  speech,  made  by  Ben  Wood,  of 
New  York  City,  in  Congress  just  before  it  adjourned,  advo¬ 
cating  peace  upon  any  terms.  It  is  a  valuable  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  peace  sentiment;  six  months  since  such  a  speech 
would  have  consigned  him  to  prison. 

I  have  some  seed  peas  and  cabbage  seed  which  I  will  send 
home  by  James  when  he  comes,  which  I  suppose  will  be  in  a  few 
days.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Morris  asking  his  wife  to  furnish  me  a 
general  assortment  of  seeds  and  think  I  will  get  some  at  least,  but 
I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him.  I  am  anxious  to  visit  them,  but 
I  cannot  find  the  time,  although  only  seven  or  eight  miles  distant 
from  this  Camp. 

As  you  seem  much  inclined  to  have  “that  house”,  I  will  only  say, 
that  you  must  be  sure  and  keep  the  present  one  you  have  until 
you  get  possession  of  the  other.  You  must  bear  in  mind  how 
uncertain  at  any  time  is  the  promise  of  having  a  new  house  built 
and  finished  by  a  given  day,  and  especially  in  these  days  when 
almost  every  able  bodied  man  is  in  the  Army. 

The  children,  I  suppose,  were  hugely  delighted  with  the  bird 
pie;  “were  there  four  and  twenty  snow  birds  baked  in  a  pie?” 
We  had  one  in  camp  sometime  ago,  but  we  had  only  twenty-one, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  more  like  eating  “tumble  bugs”  than  any  other 
fowl  I  know  of.  Give  my  love  to  all  my  dear  children  at  home. 
May  God  bless  and  keep  them  during  these  dark  days.  Tell  them 
they  will  win  my  love  the  more  they  studv  their  lessons  and  the 
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more  they  learn.  I  think  Mary,  Bell  and  Hop,  as  well  as  Frank, 
might  write  me  a  letter.  Kiss  them  all  for  me,  and  my  darling 
wife  accept  all  the  love  one  faithful  heart  can  give. 

Your  own, 

Samuel  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  April  1,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  realize  that  I’m  largely  indebted  to  you  for  long,  kind  loving 
letters  and  that  you  expect  to  be  paid  in  kind,  but  I  very  much 
fear  I  shall  have  to  repudiate  some  of  my  debts,  not  for  want  of 
disposition,  but  of  ability  to  pay  unless  you  are  willing  to  wait  a 
long  time.  I  suppose  you  are  yet  at  Camp  Virdon.  The  weather 
seems  to  favor  your  staying  there  and  I  trust  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  time  yet.  I  must  confess  I  felt  disappointed  when 
I  found  Bradford  had  gone  home.  I  hoped  when  the  Captain 
returned  you  would  have  the  privilege  of  spending  those  two  or 
three  weeks  with  me.  It  seems  so  long  since  you  were  with  me. 
Your  last  visit  was  so  short.  I  feel  so  depressed  lately  it  seems 
as  if  the  time  never  would  come  when  I  could  feel  as  if  you  were 
my  own  again,  when  we  could  live  together  as  we  used  to.  All 
my  labor  and  care  was  as  nothing,  for  the  thought  of  your  presence 
and  approval  cheered  me  through  all,  and,  indeed,  I  have  of  late 
often  thought  I  live  too  much  for  you.  I  had  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  please  you — you  and  then  God — and  now  He  is  chastising 
me  for  it  and  teaching  me  my  utter  dependence  on  Him  and  Him 
alone.  I  own  the  justice  of  the  punishment,  and  ask  Him  to  spare 
your  life  through  this  struggle  and  I  will  give  Him  more  of  my 
heart  than  I  have  ever  done. 

Everything  looks  dark  and  gloomy  around  us  yet — no  prospect 
of  peace — and  we  might  as  well  look  the  two  coming  years  full  in 
face  and  prepare  for  war  h  If  it  were  not  for  scarcity  and  exor- 

1  Lee  surrendered  just  two  years  and  eight  days  after  this  letter  was 
written. 
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bitant  prices  we  could  endure  it  better.  I  bought  a  dozen  of  eggs 
for  Easter.  Bacon  is  getting  so  dear  I  felt  afraid  of  getting  out, 
and  I  can  use  beef  better  now  than  when  I  have  vegetables. 
Charlotte  and  I  cut  the  beef  up,  and  I  acknowledge  it  is  not 
quite  so  well  done  as  the  last  I  got,  but  it  will  do. 

I’m  not  quite  so  particular  as  I  used  to  be.  I  heard  today  that 
wood  is  $10  a  load  now,  and  very  scarce.  I  wish  I  had  got  more 
when  I  got  the  last.  I  have  a  little  hope  that  prices  may  fall  if  we 
have  a  plentiful  harvest.  God  grant  it  may  be  so.  I  got  the 
garden  seed — Mrs.  Morris  was  kind.  There  was  some  onion  seed 
I  felt  glad  of.  James  came  this  evening  and  brought  the  peas 
and  cabbage  seed  and  a  large  paper  of  candy  for  the  children. 
The  children  are  delighted  with  their  letters. 

I  will  lose  Mrs.  Smith  as  a  neighbor  next  week.  I  shall  miss 
her  very  much.  Mrs.  Butcher  wants  the  house,  but  it  will  be 
reserved  for  the  next  preacher,  and  if  he  doesn’t  take  it,  she  can 
have  it.  I  think  she  will  probal'y  go  to  Fisherville  to  live. 

Bett  has  heard  from  her  beau,  and  all  seems  right  now. 

Mr.  Fishburn  is  not  expected  to  live.  A  great  many  are  sick; 
some  cases  of  smallpox  over  the  river. 

It  is  midnight.  I’ll  write  soon  again. 

God  bless  and  protect  my  dear  husband. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


To  Isabella  Woods  from  her  sister-in-law,  Jane  Woods 
Holt  (Mrs.  Stephen  Holt) 


Philippi,  W.  Va.,  April  6, 


1863. 


Dear  Bell: 

Hearing  of  an  opportunity  to  write  to  you  I  thought  I  would 
embrace  it  and  send  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  we  are 
getting  along  in  Philippi.  I  received  your  letter  by  Mr.  William¬ 
son.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  all,  glad  to  hear  you  were  so 
well  contented  and  pleasantly  situated. 

Yesterday  was  Easter  Sunday.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunshinev 
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day,  with  a  very  cutting  air.  It  was  a  lonely  day  to  me.  I  feel 
more  lonely  on  Sundays  than  any  other  day.  I  have  not  been  to 
church  since  you  left  except  once.  Mr.  Lesley  is  sent  back  for 
another  year.  There  are  very  few  attending  church  now  except 
soldiers  and  their  families.  It  makes  me  feel  badly  to  go  to  church 
and  see  it  filled  with  strangers,  who  have  come  here  to  devour  and 
destroy  what  little  is  left.  Everything  is  very  high  and  very 
scarce, — flour  $10  a  barrel,  corn  75  cents,  and  everything  in  pro¬ 
portion;  cotton  50  cents,  calico  35  cents.  Country  people  are 
hoarding  all  provisions  up  for  higher  prices  or  something  else. 

I  have  had  three  boarders  ever  since  December.  I  board  them 
for  their  rations  and  let  the  three  have  a  room  and  board  for  one 
dollar  each  month.  I  have  just  made  eight  dollars  this  winter 
and  have  worked  very  hard.  I’m  glad  spring  has  come,  if  it  will 
only  make  some  change  in  the  Army  so  these  soldiers  and  families 
will  be  removed,  for  they  are  all  very  low  and  mean.  They  are 
from  Mannington,  Marion  County.  We  have  had  a  very  cold 
winter.  There  are  two  families  in  the  Bank  house.  I  went  to 
one  of  them  for  rent.  He  promised  to  pay  me,  but  said  he 
thought  I  was  a  good  Union  woman,  but  since  I  was  not  he  would 
not  pay  a  cent.  He  abused  me  and  all  “sesh”,  said  they  were 
liars,  and  thieves,  that  their  word  would  not  be  taken  on  oath. 
You  had  better  believe  I  was  mad.  I  told  him  he  was  a  rascal 
and  I  told  him  to  leave  the  house  just  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
another.  He  said  he  would  not — would  stay  in  it  as  long  as  he 
stayed  in  town.  He  is  in  it  yet.  I  wish  Imboden  would  come 

along.  I  would  have  his  old  duds  thrown  out  pretty  soon.  It  is 

an  imposition  for  Government  to  allow  some  things.  I  am  more 
of  a  Rebel  every  day  I  live.  Virginia  soldiers  I  have  ever  come 
across  yet,  are  the  hardest  to  get  along  with.  Some  things  are 
very  hard  to  bear. 

I’m  glad  you  hear  from  Samuel  so  often  and  hope  the  day  is 

not  far  distant  when  he  can  come  back  to  his  own  home.  It  is 

half  past  nine  o’clock.  The  drum  is  just  beating  an  alarm,  I  must 
stop  and  see  what  is  the  matter.  I  cannot  find  out,  only  they 
have  put  out  twenty  extra  guards.  I  am  not  the  least  alarmed. 
I  see  Mr.  Trimble  often  lately.  They  are  all  well.  Mrs.  Jarvis 
has  got  a  pass  to  go  over  to  Dixie.  She  intends  going  soon.  You 
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Mrs.  Stephen  Holt — later  Mrs.  Jacob  Burner  (Jane  Woods),  sister 

of  Samuel  Woods 


must  keep  a  lookout  for  her.  If  she  is  allowed  to  carry  letters 
I  will  try  and  write  again.  If  Huldah  knew  of  this  opportunity 
perhaps  she  would  try  to  come  home  with  her.  We  have  not 
heard  from  Berlin’s  but  once  or  twice  that  I  know  of.  I’m  glad 
you  have  such  good  neighbors.  Give  my  love  to  Sarah  Jane  and 
Mrs.  Butcher  and  Betty.  I  would  like  to  write  a  great  deal  more, 
but  this  is  all  the  paper  I  have  in  the  house  and  it  is  too  late  to 
get  any  more.  There  are  two  soldiers’  families  in  your  house 
besides  Mrs.  Rollins,  one  in  the  largest  parlor  and  one  in  the 
office.  She  told  me  they  would  have  it  in  spite  of  her.  You  can 
believe  as  much  of  it  as  you  please.  She  heard  I  did  not  like  it. 
I  wish  you  would  give  me  liberty  to  take  part  of  the  fruit,  for  I 
would  not  take  it  without  your  say-so.  Give  my  love  to  Sam  when 
you  write  to  him.  I  suppose  the  children  have  grown  a  great  deal. 
Kiss  them  all  for  me.  Tell  Mag  Jeanie  will  write  to  her.  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  Seiple  and  Annie  and  Michael  lately.  They  are 
all  well.  You  must  write  the  first  opportunity  you  have.  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Believe  me,  your  sister, 

Jane  W.  Holt. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Waynesboro,  April  16,  1863. 

My  dear  Husband: 

You  have  been  gone  so  long  I  thought  I'd  surprise  you,  and  hope 
it  may  be  an  agreeable  one,  with  a  letter.  To  tell  you  I’m  lonely 
and  sad  since  you  left  me  would  be  an  old  story  that  you  know 
by  heart,  and  now  I’m  living  for  the  next  time  you  can  come  home, 
and  hope  it  will  be  to  stay  even  for  a  short  time. 

James  went  to  Staunton  this  morning  and  heard  that  Imboden 
had  started  for  the  N.  West.  If  he  should  be  successful  and  hold 
the  country  I  am  almost  determined  to  go  home  if  I  can  get  there. 
I  can  see  no  hope  of  an  end  to  this  war,  and  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  live  off  of  our  farm  there,  and  I  know  we  could  if  you  would 
only  get  there  sometimes  to  lay  in  your  claim.  It  seems  too  hard 
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to  have  other  people  living  oft'  the  fruit  of  our  toil  and  self-sacrifice. 
I’m  just  ugly  enough  to  prefer  that  if  we  cannot  enjoy  it,  no 
other  one  shall.  Over  here  our  prospects  are  poor  enough.  We 

never  lived  in  a  rented  house  before,  and  I  foolishly  thought  all 

the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  a  house  and  pay  for  it;  but  I  heard 
today  that  Mr.  Reader  and  family  were  complaining  of  their 
tenants;  that  the  house  was  going  to  rack  so  fast  that  I  had  even 
put  my  meat  in  the  house,  and  they  supposed  that  upstairs  was 
nothing  but  grease.  I  wish  we  could  get  out  of  this  old  rat  trap. 
They  say  after  our  time  is  out  nobody  shall  have  it  for  a  cent  less 
than  $100.  That  sum  is  more  than  Til  ever  give,  unless  there 

is  no  other  house  to  be  had.  I  find  the  Reader  family  is  very 

unpopular  and,  I  think,  deserve  to  be.  This  “ property ”  seems  to 
make  the  whole  family  feel  very  rich.  If  he  comes  around  here 
any  more  I  shall  talk  plainly  to  the  old  chap. 

Rev.  Smith  left  here  this  morning.  I  shall  miss  them  and  hope 
some  other  nice  family  may  come  there. 

Mr.  Aud  came  here  this  evening.  He  says  most  of  the  farmers 
refuse  to  sell  any  flour.  He  will  try  again  and  perhaps  he  may 
get  a  few  barrels  at  $25.  I  think  Td  better  take  it.  They  tell  me 
the  wheat  looks  better  than  it  did,  but  not  so  much  planted  as 
usual. 

I  feel  so  dissatisfied  with  your  visit  home,  and  afraid  it  may 
be  an  excuse  for  postponing  your  furlough.  I  had  so  much  to 
talk  about,  and  at  night  we  were  so  sleepy,  and  you  were  gone 
through  the  day.  I  feel  now  as  if  all  the  privations  and  trials 
I  could  endure  cheerfully  if  we  could  live  together.  I  used  to 
look  forward  to  the  end  of  one  or  two  or  three  years  with  bright 
hope,  but  now  I’m  almost  discouraged.  I’m  afraid  the  next  two 
or  three  years  will  find  us  worse  off  than  now,  but  if  so,  we  will 
have  strength  to  support  us  I  hope. 

I  hope  to  get  a  letter  this  evening,  but  will  wait  patiently  until 
tomorrow.  I  hope  your  feet  are  well. 

Did  you  see  Mrs.  and  Betty  on  the  train? 

Good  night.  God  bless  you  and  bring  you  back  safely. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  N.  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Waynesboro,  Va.,  April  19,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  have  just  received  a  long  welcome  letter  from  you.  I'm  glad 
to  know  you  are  quite  well.  I  felt  uneasy  about  you  after  you 
left.  I’ve  felt  very  sad  and  lonely  since  you  left  me,  but  try  to 
cheer  up,  hoping  you  may  get  home  soon  to  stay  longer.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  of  your  friend,  the  Major,  being  with  you.  I 
suppose  he  has  been  encouraged  to  come.  Perhaps  it  may  be  for 
the  best,  only  be  watchful  and  careful.  I  have  sometimes  wished 
you  had  gone  to  Staunton.  You  could  have  come  home  oftener, 
but  you  know  more  about  the  objections  than  I  do.  I  should 
think  Reger  would  have  gone  with  Imboden.  James  will  start 
there  in  the  morning.  We’ve  heard  Imboden  has  gone  down  the 
valley  just  as  you  supposed.  If  James  is  disappointed  in  this  trip, 
I  think  he  will  go  to  practicing  law  in  Richmond,  and  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  going  home  to  live  again. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Aud  brought  me  six  barrels  of  flour.  I  paid  him 
$25  a  barrel  and  $3  for  hauling  it  to  me.  Yesterday  it  sold  at  the 
depot  for  $26.  I  have  now  thirteen  barrels.  Some  tell  me  it  will 
certainly  fall  after  harvest,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  take  your 
advice.  I  saw  Mr.  Richardson  yesterday.  He  says  he  could  let 
me  have  the  ground,  but  I’d  get  no  good  out  of  it.  He  will  be 
obliged  to  plant  it  in  sugar  corn.  Mr.  Antrum  has  a  lot  back  of 
this  little  white  house  on  the  hill.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Chapman  about 
it.  He  advised  me  to  eat  my  potatoes;  says  they  will  be  plentful, 
more  plentiful  than  ever  before  next  fall. 

Mr.  R.  is  still  anxious  to  rent  his  house  to  us  and  I  think  I’d 
better  take  it  in  the  fall.  The  new  preacher  has  come  to  the  little 
house,  but  has  been  troublesome  so  far.  They  can't  get  a  girl, 
and  his  wife  is  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  are  obliged  to  call 
on  Charlotte  very  often.  They  are  much  plainer  people  than  Mr. 
Smith,  and  I  think  I  shall  like  them. 

My  dear  husband,  for  the  first  time  since  our  marriage  I  have 
forgotten  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding  day.  It  seems  so  long 
ago.  These  last  two  years  have  been  longer  than  all  the  rest,  and 
nearly  all  the  sorrow  of  our  wedded  life  has  been  compressed  into 
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two  years,  but  I  have  nothing  to  remember  of  you,  my  dear,  but 
kind  indulgence.  I  can  look  back  and  see  in  many  instances 
where  we  might  have  enjoyed  more  of  the  good  things  of  life,  if 
we  had  not  been  so  worldly,  but  we  were  actuated  by  good  motives 
then,  and  if  this  unfortunate  war  had  not  broken  out,  we  would 
now  no  doubt  be  congratulating  ourselves  that  we  had  been  pru¬ 
dent  and  self-denying.  God  only  knows  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us.  Let  us  pray  and  hope  for  the  best. 

I  often  think  a  few  years  will  reconcile  us  to  being  exiled  from 
home,  and  maybe  in  that  time  some  good  fortune  may  befall  us. 

You  need  not  be  uneasy  about  me  saying  anything  to  Readers. 
I've  had  experience  enough  to  take  no  part  in  old  family  feuds,  and 
will  try  to  get  along  smoothly  with  all,  but  don’t  care  what  becomes 
of  the  whole  batch,  and  that  is  as  much  as  they  care  for  anyone. 

If  you  choose  you  may  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  R. 

I  forgot  to  give  you  the  coffee  essence. 

I  shall  expect  a  long  letter  tomorrow. 

Good  night.  God  bless  you. 

Your  wife, 

Bell  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  April  24,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I’ve  been  lonely  and  sad  all  week,  and  I  believe  it  is  partly 
because  I  miss  my  Sunday  letter  on  Monday.  I  felt  afraid  you 
were  sick  or  removed,  but  all  my  anxiety  has  been  removed  by  a 
welcome  letter  from  you  this  evening.  It  was  short,  but  sweet, 
and  doubly  so  for  containing  the  prospect  of  a  visit  home,  if  it  is 
only  for  a  week  or  so.  Like  you,  I  find  my  heart  yearning  for  a 
settled  home  where  we  might  live  together.  I  feel  as  if  no  matter 
how  humble,  or  where,  I  could  be  content  until  the  war  was  over, 
even  if  it  should  last  our  lifetime,  but  I  feel  that  all  these  priva¬ 
tions  are  allowed  to  befall  us  by  Him  who  ordered  all  things  well, 
and  if  we  are  patient  and  submissive,  He  may  some  time  enable 
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us  to  see  that  it  was  good  for  us  that  we  were  chastened.  1  try 
to  think  as  little  about  our  home  as  possible,  for  I  feel  now  much 
as  I  did  when  I  left  there,  that  we  will  never  be  permitted  to  live 
in  it  again. 

I’m  glad  you  have  fixed  upon  a  time  to  visit  Mr.  Morris’  family. 
Thank  Mrs.  Morris  for  me  for  the  garden  seed,  even  if  they 
shouldn’t  grow.  I  hope  you  may  have  a  pleasant  visit.  Charlotte 
will  cost  us  much  more  than  we  counted  on  when  we  got  her.  The 
taxes  are  going  to  be  $20  or  $30.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have 
it  all  to  pay. 

I'm  sometimes  afraid  I’ve  paid  too  much  for  my  flour,  but 
Frank  says  he  heard  a  man  ask  $30  for  a  barrel  today.  It  relieves 
me  very  much  to  know  that  prices  are  falling.  My  neighbor,  Mr. 
Smith,  bought  a  whole  beef  today  at  50  cents  per  pound,  but  it 
is  not  as  fat  as  mine. 

James  has  gone  out  to  Imboden,  much  to  Sarah  Jane’s  vexation. 
She  is  determined  he  shall  get  into  a  lawyer’s  practice  in  Richmond. 

Henry  writes  that  McDonald  will  be  here  the  last  of  this  week. 

I’ve  been  suffering  this  week  with  rheumatism  in  my  left  arm 
and  shoulder.  I  find  these  wood  fires  very  far  from  being  as 
comfortable  as  our  grates  at  home. 

The  children  are  all  delighted  to  know  you  are  coming  home. 
Frank  is  counting  upon  having  you  teach  him  how  to  cipher  in 
fractions,  and  Mary  thinks  she  will  learn  to  parse.  Each  one  is 
telling  what  they  intend  to  do.  They  all  send  much  love. 

Charlotte  is  sitting  up  asleep  waiting  for  me  to  close.  All  the 
children  are  sound  asleep. 

You  don’t  say  what  became  of  Reger. 

And  now  my  dear  husband  hoping  to  hear  from  you  and  to 
have  you  with  me  before  long.  I  pray  God  to  bless  and  prosper 
you. 

Bell  N.  Woods. 

If  you  can  I  wish  you  would  get  me  a  pound  of  beeswax.  The 
ladies  here  make  a  light  of  beeswax  and  rosin.  They  say  it  is 
quite  cheap.  There  is  none  in  town. 
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Isabella  W  oods  to  Samuel  Woods 


Waynesboro,  Virginia,  Sunday  Evening,  April  26,  1863. 
My  dear  husband: 

Sunday  again  finds  me  trying  to  commune  with  you,  feeling,  as 
I  always  do  at  such  time,  lonely  and  almost  a  widow,  but  thankful 
I’m  not  one.  How  cruel  this  war  is  that  is  even  taking  away  the 
hope  of  families  being  united  soon!  I’ll  still  try  to  hope  that  it 
must  end  some  time. 

I  went  to  church  this  morning,  and  when  I  came  back  found  a 
letter  here  from  Jane.  I’ll  enclose  it  that  you  may  be  able  to 
see  for  yourself  and  judge  better  how  everything  is  going  on  there. 
Sarah  Jane  got  a  letter  from  James  today.  He  was  at  Monterey 
trying  to  overtake  Imboden,  who  was  on  Cheat  Mountain  with  a 
strong  force.  He  says  Mahaney’s  family  is  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
but  Mahaney  has  gone  with  the  army.  I  do  hope  they  may  be 
successful,  and  hold  the  country,  but  I  have  but  little  hope.  I’m 
afraid  it  will  prove  only  a  raid.  If  they  should  stay  I  think  you 
ought  to  go  and  see  about  your  papers.  How  delightful  it  would 
be  if  we  could  go  home  and  remain  there.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
young  again.  I  have  a  paper  here,  with  extracts  from  a  speech 
Carlyle  made  in  New  York.  I’ll  keep  it  until  you  come  home  that 
you  may  read  it.  My  paper  has  been  stopped  for  a  week.  I 
suppose  our  time  has  run  out.  I  don’t  care  about  taking  it  again; 
it  has  very  little  interest  for  me. 

The  children  are  talking  of  writing  to  you.  They  will  go  back 
to  their  old  school  house  tomorrow.  The  smallpox  seems  to  have 
all  disappeared,  and  I  feel  truly  thankful. 

I’ve  heard  nothing  of  Mrs.  Butcher  or  Bettie  since  they  left 
here.  I  miss  them  on  Sundays.  I  used  to  go  up  there  often  then. 

I  fancy  you  are  spending  a  pleasant  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris,  and  glad  you  found  time  to  go,  and  hope  I  may  be  the 
next  favored  one.  I  shall  expect  you  home  in  a  week  or  two  to 
stay  some  time  with  me. 

I  felt  all  day  as  if  I’d  like  to  be  home  today.  I  looked  so  long 
and  anxiously  for  the  Southern  army,  for  I  expected  you  would 
be  along.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  certainly  be  at  home  when  it  does 
come,  but  if  they  cannot  stay,  it  is  well  I’m  not  there. 
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I've  just  been  reading  an  account  of  Mr.  Logan’s  family  being 
ordered  to  leave  their  home  in  Winchester,  that  General  Malavy 
might  occupy  it  with  his  family.  How  I  do  wish  we  could  get 
that  villain. 

I  feel  that  you  will  be  disappointed  with  this  letter  because  it 
isn’t  a  love  letter,  but  my  dear  husband  my  heart  if  full  of  love 
for  you  and  I  will  be  with  you  in  my  dreams. 

God  bless  you. 

Good  night, 

Bell. 


To  Samuel  Woods  from  his  son,  “ Hop ”  (ten  years  old) 

Waynesboro,  Virginia,  Apr.  28,  1863. 

My  dear  father: 

I  take  my  seat  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well  and  hope  you  are 
also,  most  every  boy  in  town  goes  down  to  the  river  and  gets  as 
much  willow  as  they  want  to  make  whistles  out  of.  Miss  Eddie 
has  just  moved  the  schoolhouse  down  by  Mr.  Chapman’s  last 
Monday.  Frank  and  Sam  and  I  go  barefoot  sometimes.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  a  very  pretty  goat  and  all  my  schoolmates  play  with 
it  and  it  runs  after  the  girls  and  tries  to  butt  them.  Miss  Eddie 
says  she  is  not  going  to  teach  only  two  or  three  months  longer. 
Frank  says  you  must  write  to  him  soon.  Mother  has  put  one 
egg  under  our  white  hen  to  see  if  she  will  set.  Frank  and  Charlotte 
moved  the  stove  into  the  old  kitchen.  Mother  has  a  fire  in  the 
dining  room  sometimes  to  raise  the  bread.  It  rained  all  day 
Wednesday  and  it  rained  very  hard.  I  sometimes  think  how 
brave  if  I  were  a  man  with  imboden,  but  I  think  the  bullets  would 
come  to  thick  for  me,  but  I  would  fight  my  best,  the  rats  are 
plenty  in  the  house  yet,  Wednesday  one  of  them  ran  over  Char¬ 
lotte’s  foot.  Frank  and  I  go  a  fishing  and  sometimes  we  have 
good  luck  and  sometimes  bad  luck.  I  never  caught  but  one  little 
bit  of  fish  in  the  river  in  my  life.  I  must  close  for  it  is  late  at 
night.  Good-by,  from  your  son, 
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hop  Woods. 


Dear  Pa: 

Hop  got  too  sleepy  to  fill  his  sheet  and  I  must  take  advantage 
of  the  space  to  tell  you  what  glorious  news  we  got  today.  I  saw 
a  printed  circular  from  Imboden  today.  It  stated  he  had  a  fight 
at  Beverly  on  the  28th,  lasting  three  hours.  Several  of  his  men 
were  wounded.  He  didn't  know  the  enemy  loss,  for  they  had 
fled,  taking  all  with  them.  They  burnt  part  of  the  town,  with 
forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  government  stores.  Our  men 
were  in  hot  pursuit  on  the  Philippa  road,  and  captured  some  army 
stores,  and  expected  to  get  plenty  of  bacon  and  a  1000  head  of 
cattle  in  Barbour  and  Randolph  Counties.  It  had  rained  for 
four  days  and  the  roads  were  very  muddy.  I  heard  from  another 
source,  I  don’t  know  how  reliable,  that  Jones  and  Jenkins  have  gone 
in  other  directions.  I  almost  wish  to  be  at  home  today  to  see  the 
Union  men  skedaddle.  I  got  all  my  garden  made  just  to  suit  me 
and  wouldn't  like  to  leave  if  I  could.  God  bless  you  and  bring 
you  home  safely. 

Your  wife, 

Bell. 


Samuel  Woods  to  his  daughter,  Isabella  (eleven  years  old) 

April  30,  1863. 

My  dear  daughter  Bell: 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  you  for  a  good  while,  but  I 
wrote  to  mother  so  often,  that  I  would  be  too  tired.  I  expect  to 
leave  this  Camp  in  the  morning  and  go  toward  Fredericksburg, 
where  General  Lee’s  Army  is  awaiting  the  enemy,  who  are  coming 
across  the  Rappahannock  River  on  bridges  made  of  boats,  called 
pontoon  bridges.  We  heard  that  forty  thousand  had  crossed 
yesterday  and  the  night  before.  There  was  considerable  fighting 
there  yesterday  ,and  we  expect  there  will  be  a  great  and  terrible 
battle  fought  there  by  the  time  you  receive  this  letter.  How  many 
men  will  be  killed,  and  how  many  little  children  will  be  made 
orphans  and  perhaps  beggars  in  a  few  hours!  But  my  dear  little 
daughter  we,  in  the  South,  fight  for  our  homes,  our  wives  and  our 
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little  children,  and  the  enemy  who  were  once  our  brethren  fight 
to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  and  property.  God  says  the  “race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong”,  and  we 
believe  He  will  be  on  our  side  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  if 
“He  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us”:  I  know  you  always  ask 
God  to  bless  Papa.  Ask  Him  to  bless  our  country  and  our  soldiers 
and  speedily  give  us  peace  from  our  enemies.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
in  our  camp  made  a  fish  trap  and  put  it  in  the  North  Anna  River, 
and  caught  in  it  a  great  many  nice  fish,  some  of  them  as  large  as 
your  arm.  You  can  imagine  how  we  feasted,  but  we  must  leave 
catching  fish  and  go  to  catching  Yankees, — a  much  more  dangerous 
game,  and  not  half  as  useful  when  caught.  I  know  you  are  a 
very  useful  and  industrious  little  girl  about  the  house,  and  I  hope 
you  are  spending  most  of  your  time  in  trying  to  improve  yourself 
in  reading  and  writing.  I  want  you  to  try  and  see  how  much  you 
can  improve,  and  write  me  a  long  letter.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  it  is  not  as  well  done  as  you  would  like  it  to  be;  do  the  best 
you  can,  and  I  will  love  you  for  trying.  Give  my  love  to  Frank, 
Mary,  Hop,  Sam  and  Maggie,  and  kiss  them  all  for  me.  I  will 
write  them  soon.  Kiss  mother  for  me  and  may  God  bless  you  is 
a  wish  and  prayer  of  your  affectionate  father, 

Samuel  Woods. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  May  14,  1863. 

My  dear  husband: 

I  felt  very  much  relieved  on  Sunday  with  a  few  lines  from  you, 
assuring  me  of  your  safety,  and  pleased  yesterday  with  a  long 
letter  containing  a  description  of  the  battle.  I  feel  thankful  for  so 
great  a  deliverance,  but  deplore  our  loss.  I  hoped  Jackson  would 
be  spared,  but  God  may  overrule  his  loss  for  our  good.  I  felt 
very  anxious  and  uneasy  about  you  before  I  heard  from  you,  and 
feel  thankful  God  is  still  merciful  to  us.  Oh,  that  He  would  give 
us  peace!  I  felt  disappointed  at  your  prolonged  absence,  for  you 
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must  know  if  I  do  not  write  extravagant  love  letters,  my  heart 
yearns  to  meet  you,  and  it  seems  so  long  since  you  left. 

I  was  surprised  this  morning  by  Martha  Johnson.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  she  may  stay,  if  she  tells  the  truth. 

Jones’  company  of  cavalry  has  done  our  cause  great  harm  in 
the  N.  W.  We  hear  Imboden  is  retreating  up  the  valley,  but  we 
hear  so  many  rumors  I  can  scarcely  believe  any  of  them.  Great 
outrages  have  been  committed  upon  Union  and  “sesesh”  alike,  so 
I  hear.  John  Thompson  lost  greatly,  and  Williamson,  John  Wood¬ 
ford,  any  many  others  in  our  county,  as  well  as  adjoining  ones. 

S.  J.  has  had  two  letters  from  James,  one  written  at  Beverly 
and  the  other  in  Beucannon.  Matt  Johnson  says  Goff  came  part 
way  with  her,  as  he  has  been  to  Beverly  and  has  a  great  many 
goods  for  his  wife.  Mort  Johnson  was  there.  Mrs.  J.  says  she 
will  always  live  at  Brownsburgh.  I  expected  to  have  heard  of 
Mrs.  Haymond  following  the  army,  but  she  is  “traveling”  at  home. 
Mrs.  Hartman  has  a  new  baby  too.  We  are  certainly  behind 
the  times ! 

Bowman  went  through  here  one  day  last  week.  Frank  was  at 
the  depot  and  Bowman  handed  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
and  told  him  to  tell  you  to  send  a  receipt  to  the  Valley  Bank  for 
him.  I’m  afraid  he  didn’t  get  home,  for  it  seems  our  men  only 
made  a  raid  out  there,  so  if  I  had  waited  and  suffered  until  now, 
J  should  again  have  been  disappointed.  I  do  wish  I  could  have 
been  there  long  enough  to  get  what  goods  I  want.  McClaskie 
took  Confederate  money  at  the  old  prices.  I  feel  anxious  to  hear 
more  from  there  and  something  I  can  rely  upon.  Many  families 
are  coming  through,  and  many  men  have  joined  our  army. 

John  Hite  was  here  last  week.  He  bought  Sam’s  bridle  bit  and 
gave  him  seven  dollars  and  his  old  bit.  He  came  back  in  a  day  or 
two  and  bought  back  the  old  bit  and  paid  four  dollars  for  that, 
so  Sam  got  eleven  dollars  for  his  bridle  bit.  You  may  be  sure  he 
is  rich,  but  full  of  trouble.  He  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  his 
money!  I’m  trying  to  persuade  him  to  buy  a  straw  hat.  I  paid 
J.  Hite  that  “dollar”. 

If  you  can  get  a  pound  or  two  of  beeswax,  fetch  it  home  when 
you  come.  If  you  can  see  any  boys’  hats,  buy  them  there.  Home¬ 
made  straws  are  selling  here  for  two  and  a  half  dollars. 
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My  boys  are  getting  very  tired  of  school.  I’m  afraid  they  are 
groping  in  the  dark.  I  wish  Frank  had  some  employment. 

We  are  all  anxious  to  see  you  coming  home.  May  God  bless 
and  protect  you.  I'd  like  you  to  be  at  home  when  that  contem¬ 
plated  advance  movement  is  made. 

I  read  some  of  your  Yankee  letters.  IVe  written  this  letter  in 
great  haste,  with  Matt  talking  all  the  time. 

Good  night,  sweet  dreams. 

Bell. 


Isabella  Woods  to  Samuel  Woods 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  May  17,  1863. 

My  own  dear  husband: 

I  feel  thankful  that  you  are  again  settled  for  a  time  where  I  can 
commune  with  you.  Hop  got  a  long  letter  from  you  on  Saturday 
and  I  one  on  Tuesday,  through  which  we  learned  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  last  battle.  How  grateful  I  feel  that  you  were  not 
exposed  to  the  shock  of  battle.  Oh,  that  God  in  his  mercy  would 
avert  this  dreadful  war!  While  I  deplore  the  loss  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man  as  Jackson,  I  feel  anxious  for  fear  his  place  may  not 
be  filled. 

I  read  what  I  could  of  the  letters  you  picked  up  on  the  battle 
field.  They  seem  to  be  nearly  all  written  by  ignorant  people. 
Their  ranks  are  filled  with  men  that  they  think  of  small  loss  when 
they  fall,  but,  Oh  the  desolate  homes,  the  widows  and  orphans!  A 
day  of  reckoning  is  surely  not  far  off  for  such  a  people.  I  trust 
Lee  may  not  advance  until  you  get  off.  I  feel  afraid  of  these 
advance  movements,  and  would  like  to  have  you  at  home  at  such 
times  if  possible.  Your  life  is  more  sacred  and  precious  to  me 
than  all  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Martha  Johnson  left  here  today.  Mr.  Goodlow,  Mollie  Mc¬ 
Cloud,  and  Miss  Tipping  came  from  Staunton  this  morning  and 
she  went  back  with  them  this  evening.  Johnson’s  family  lives  at 
Monterey.  Mr.  Goodlow  has  come  from  Philippa  since  our  forces 
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went  in  there.  Jones’  1  men  behaved  very  badly  while  there, 
treating  Secessionists  worse  than  Union  men.  He  took  some  leather 
from  D.  Byrer  and  paid  for  it,  and  took  sixty  head  of  cattle  and 
four  horses  from  T.  Hite  and  cursed  him  when  he  asked  for  pay. 

We  can  hear  nothing  from  Imboden.  I  hope  he  may  be  safe. 
As  far  as  I  can  learn  he  has  been  acting  more  humanely  than  Jones. 

Our  county  seems  unfortunate.  If  I  had  remained  at  home 
until  now  you  couldn’t  have  got  home.  Many  of  the  families  there 
are  anxious  for  our  men  to  get  in  that  they  may  get  out. 

I  feel  delighted,  my  dear,  to  know  that  you  have  a  hope  of 
getting  home  soon  to  remain. 

Bell  Woods. 


1  General  William  E.  Jones,  associated  with  General  John  D.  Imboden 
in  the  invasion  of  1863.  He  captured  Morgantown,  and  passed  through 
Philippi  to  Buckhannon.  He  was  in  Philippi  on  May  2,  1863 
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Afterwards 


SPENCER  DAYTON 

“Old  Spence  Dayton"  is  so  frequently  referred  to  in  Grand¬ 
mother’s  letters — he  was  forty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time — that 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  some  of  his  characteristics  and 
history.  Born  in  1840  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  of  Pur¬ 
itan  ancestry, — he  was  one  of  the  eighth  generation  of  his  name 
that  before  him  had  lived  in  New  England  or  Long  Island — he 
possessed  all  of  the  strength,  at  the  same  time  lacking  the  kindlier 
graces,  commonly  associated  with  his  Puritan  forebears.  He 
was  a  man  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  stories  of 
his  physical  prowess  are  still  told  in  Philippi.  It  is  well  known 
that  until  comparative  old  age,  he  bathed  in  the  Tygarts  Valley 
River  throughout  the  year,  even  when  to  do  so  in  winter,  fre¬ 
quently  meant  breaking  the  ice.  It  is  within  the  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  writer’s  husband  that  he  swam  that  river  two  times 
across  and  back — four  crossings  in  all — when  he  was  eighty-three. 
None  of  his  family  ever  knew  him  to  make  physical  complaint, — 
he  died  instantly  at  eight-four  of  a  heart  seizure  when  apparently 
in  perfect  health. 

Profoundly  educated  in  the  classics,  a  deep  student  of  literature 
— he  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  retirement  among  his 
books,  with  an  occasional  game  of  chess  which  he  played  interna¬ 
tionally  by  correspondence, — his  mental  ability  and  learning  were 
freely  admitted  by  his  enemies — and  he  had  many  of  the  latter. 


Ill 


A  well  founded  story  still  current  among  the  lawyers  of  West 
Virginia  tells  of  an  incident  occurring  while  Grandfather  was  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  which  some  lawyer  was 
demurring  for  legal  insufficiency  to  a  pleading  of  Mr.  Dayton. 
Grandfather  remarked  from  the  Bench — “We  will  hear  you,  but 
from  thirty  years  experience  at  the  bar  with  him,  I  believe  you 
might  as  well  demurrer  to  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  as  to  a  paper 
prepared  by  Spencer  Dayton."  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of 
a  more  kindly  or  more  graceful  remark,  in  view  of  the  years  of 
enmity  that  had  then  passed  between  them. 

Mr.  Dayton  was  unbending  and  austere,  a  man  to  whom  a  show 
of  emotion  was  a  sign  of  weakness.  He  never  showed  visible  sign 
of  affection  for  any  person  except  to  his  grandson  in  the  latter’s 
childhood.  Among  his  papers,  now  in  the  archives  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University,  are  many  letters  to  his  son  in  college,  all  com¬ 
mencing  “Dear  Sir"  and  ending  “Yours  truly" — these  written 
when,  with  financial  difficulties  following  the  Civil  War,  he  was 
making  every  sacrifice  to  keep  that  son  in  college.  Incidentally, 
among  those  papers  are  references  to  Grandfather  and  the  Southern 
sympathizers  that  far  surpass  in  virulence  any  reference  by  Grand¬ 
mother  to  him.  The  writer  and  her  husband  have  had  much 
amusement  in  reading  these  “cross  references"  of  Civil  War 
enmity  in  their  respective  family  papers — at  the  same  time  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  the  burning  public  questions  of  their  times 
should  have  separated  two  men  of  such  strength  and  ability  as 
Grandfather  and  Spencer  Dayton. 

Mr.  Dayton  was  a  man  of  iron  will.  Until  his  middle  life,  he 
had  the  unfortunate  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  usually  after  a 
long  term  of  court.  Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  he  remarked  to 
his  wife  in  a  casual  manner  while  passing  through  a  room:  “Sarah, 
I  have  stopped  drinking."  After  that,  he  not  only  never  touched 
a  drop  of  liquor  for  the  remaining  thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  but 
became  a  bitter  enemy  of  everything  that  pertained  to  the  use 
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or  sale  of  liquor.  He  always  despised  tobacco.  The  writer’s 
husband  remembers  a  cataclysmic  occasion  when  Mr.  Dayton 
caught  his  son  (then  a  member  of  Congress)  smoking.  A  philippic 
of  denunciation  followed,  ending  with  the  climax,  “But  Gordon,  if 
you  must  have  a  vice,  why  don’t  you  pick  a  gentlemanly  vice  such 
as  playing  poker  or  drinking  liquor,  instead  of  this  damnable, 
filthy  tobacco  habit!” 

In  1927  my  father,  Samuel  V.  Woods,  writing  to  Mr.  Phil  M. 
Conley,  Editor  of  the  West  Virginia  Review,  relative  to  men  prom¬ 
inent  in  West  Virginia’s  early  history,  said, — 

“Mr.  Spencer  Dayton  was  a  giant  in  stature,  as  straight  as  an 
Indian,  and  as  rugged  as  a  gnarled  oak.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  uncompromising  convictions,  a  firm  friend,  and  a  man  who 
had  a  perfect  contempt  for  everything  flimsy,  false  and  preten¬ 
tious.  He  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  period,  and  a  commanding 
figure  among  the  men  who  entertained  his  uncompromising  views 
in  respect  to  the  duties  which  every  man  owed  first  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  duties  a  man  in  those 
days  claimed  that  he  owed  by  way  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of 
\  irginia  he  had  no  respect  whatever, — and  regarded  such  claims 
as  a  flimsy  evasion  of  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States.’’ 

Mr.  Dayton  was  admitted  to  the  Barbour  County  Bar  in  1847, 
and  when  Grandfather  came  to  Philippi  about  a  year  later,  a 
strong  friendship  arose  between  them.  After  Mr.  Dayton’s 
death  his  family  found  a  will  he  had  written  in  the  early  fifties 
making  Grandfather  his  executor.  That  friendship  was  blasted 
by  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Dayton  from  the  first  was  a  Union  man 
of  the  most  uncompromising  character,  and  he  could  not  tolerate 
opposition.  He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  started 
immediately  after  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  to  create 
the  new  state  of  W  est  Virginia.  He  stated  publicly  his  “earnest 
wish  to  be  severed  as  far  as  Heaven  is  from  Earth,  from  any 
political  and  social  connection  with  Eastern  Virginia”.  (See 
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Ambler,  “Francis  H.  Pierpont”  page  137)  At  a  Secession  meeting 
in  the  Philippi  Court  House  he  attempted  to  speak  for  the  Union, 
and  was  driven  out  at  the  point  of  a  musket.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Wheeling  Convention  of  May  13,  1861,  galloping  past  the 
Confederate  guards  at  the  Philippi  Bridge  after  midnight  to  reach 
it,  the  only  one  of  the  Barbour  delegates  who  had  the  courage  to 
make  the  attempt.  Returning  home,  he  barely  escaped  by  high, 
from  a  company  of  Confederate  soldiers  seeking  to  arrest  him. 
These  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Dayton  will  be  found  in  detail  in 
Callahan’s  History  of  West  Virginia  Vol.  I,  pages  343  and  344. 

Before  the  battle  of  Philippi  gave  possession  of  the  town  to 
the  Pinion  forces,  a  considerable  amount  of  Mr.  Dayton’s  prop¬ 
erty,  including  a  large  part  of  his  law  library,  was  burned  by 
Confederate  soldiers  and  sympathizers.  x\fter  the  war,  Mr.  Day- 
ton,  inspite  of  his  personal  abiding  bitterness  for  anything  that 
savored  of  the  Confederacy,  was  just  enough  to  realize  that  civil 
rights  should  be  restored  to  ex-Confederates,  and  in  1869  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  with  W.  H.  H.  Flick  and  N.  M. 
Welch,  he  led  the  reenfranchisment  movement,  which  culminated 
in  the  Flick  Amendment, — although  the  latter  meant  the  end  of 
his  political  career  in  Barbour  County  and  in  his  senatorial  district, 
which  then  became  strongly  Democratic,  (see  Maxwell,  “History 
of  Barbour  County”.)  My  father  has  told  me  how  Grandfather 
worked  for  Mr.  Dayton’s  election  among  his  friends  who  still  had 
the  right  to  vote,  but  did  it  secretly, — as  Mr.  Dayton  would  have 
spurned  that  support.  My  father  has  often  told  me  also,  that 
Grandfather,  who,  with  his  kindly  nature,  left  behind  all  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  War  when  he  returned  home  in  1865,  had  hoped  for 
years  that  he  and  Mr.  Dayton  would  be  reconciled,  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  The  friendship  was  never  restored  in  their  life  time, — but 
in  later  generations  more  than  friendship  ensued  between  their 
descendants.  My  father  and  Alston  Gordon  Dayton,  the  only  son 
of  Spencer  Dayton  who  reached  maturity,  respected  each  other  in 
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early  life,  and  in  later  life  a  deep  and  abiding  admiration  and 
affection,  one  for  the  other,  existed  between  them.  On  June  14, 
1916,  the  writer,  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Woods,  was  married 
to  Arthur  Spencer  Dayton,  the  only  grandchild  of  Spencer  Dayton. 

In  1921,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  J.  Hop  Woods,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  The  Fairmont  Times,  a  part  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

“In  Barbour  County  Spencer  Dayton  and  Samuel  Woods,  men 
of  iron,  are  dead  these  many  years.  Gordon  Dayton,  who  as  a 
boy  rode  the  wilderness  trails  with  his  father,  has  rounded  out  an 
honored  career,  and  a  year  ago,  he,  too,  joined  the  innumerable 
caravan. 

“In  the  old  days  passion  ran  deep.  To  the  dwellers  of  the  hills 
Spencer  Dayton  represented  one  side  and  Samuel  Woods  the  other, 
and  they  carried  their  convictions  to  the  grave. 

“Gordon  Dayton  and  the  Woods  boys,  Samuel  V.  and  J.  Hop, 
saw  with  clearer  vision  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
upbuilding  of  their  county.  But  it  was  not  until  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  that  the  families  became  united  with  the  marriage  of  Arthur 
Dayton  and  the  daughter  of  Sam  V.  Woods.” 


LOOKING  BACKWARD 

On  June  3,  1928,  Samuel  Y.  Woods  delivered  the  following 
address  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  a  meeting 
in  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia: 

Ladies  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy ,  Friends  and 
Fellow  Citizens: 

In  all  lands  and  countries  where  patriotism,  high  character  and 
lofty  praise  are  honored,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  all  such  people 
to  set  apart  certain  high  days  in  their  history  to  commemorate 
the  virtues,  exalt  the  character  and  honor  the  courage  of  those  men 
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and  women  whose  virtues,  courage  and  character  have  marked 
the  high  tide  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

It  is  therefore  mete  and  proper  that  the  United  Daugnters  of 
the  Confederacy  should  likewise  have  set  apart  in  their  country’s 
history,  certain  days  upon  which  they  may  come  and  lay  their 
tribute  of  honor  and  praise  at  the  feet  and  upon  the  graves  of 
their  heroes,  a  time  when  they  may  exalt  the  high  character,  honor 
the  courage  and  praise  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  been  most 
conspicuous  in  service  and  sacrifice  to  the  cause  they  espoused. 

Whenever  any  people  have  lived  for  generation  in  happiness 
and  security,  under  a  system  of  laws  which  have  been  reasonably 
fair  and  just  in  their  operation,  history  teaches  us  that  they  are 
slow  and  reluctant  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  form  of  their 
government,  or  the  method  of  its  administration,  and  they  will, 
therefore,  suffer  many  grievances,  often  hard  to  be  borne,  before 
they  will  resort  to  any  drastic  methods  to  modify,  reform  or  abolish 
their  government  and  put  new  government  in  the  place  of  it. 

Such  is  especially  true  where  a  people  have  lived,  as  the  people 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  lived,  for  many  generations,  in  secur¬ 
ity  and  happiness,  under  a  government  dedicated  as  ours  is,  to  the 
self  evident  truths, — that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  them  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these  rights, 
and  that  whenever  governments  become  subversive  of  these,  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  governed  to  alter  or  abolish  them,  and 
institute  among  themselves  such  other  forms  of  government  as 
will  be  better  suited  to  their  security  and  happiness. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  must,  therefore,  have 
believed  in  sincerity  and  truth,  that  they  had  many  and  serious 
grievances  against  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  justify  them  in  the  awful  risks  and  dangers  which  they  volun¬ 
tarily  assumed,  when  they  undertook  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
of  the  States  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  into 
which  all  of  the  States  had  voluntarily  entered,  the  preamble  of 
which  declared: 
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“In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice, 
insure  Domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  Common  De¬ 
fense,  promote  the  General  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  the  Constitution  of  the  Llnited  States  of  America.” 

What  were,  in  truth,  when  reduced  to  the  last  analysis,  these 
grievances?  Were  they  many  or  few? 

Reviewing  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty-three  years 
the  history  of  those  turbulent  days,  the  excitement  and  violence, 
the  waste  of  life  and  ruin  of  property,  which  followed  the  secession 
of  some  of  the  states  from  the  LInion,  the  candid  man  with  an 
unbiased  mind  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  but  two 
grievances : 

One  was  a  question  of  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  concerned  chiefly  the  scholars,  lawyers  and 
public  functionaries  of  the  country  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duties. 

The  second  was  a  pecuniary  question,  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
affected  less  than  450,000  men,  and  only  eleven  hundred  of  these 
were  in  Virginia,  who  owned  certain  property,  known  as  slaves,  in 
a  population  of  about  11,000,000.  The  two  questions  together 
meant  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  human  slavery  under  a 
government  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  all  men  are  born 
equal,  and  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  them, 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness;  the  other  question,  was 
the  Union,  or  non-Union  of  the  States,  under  the  Constitution. 

Considering  now,  dispassionately,  the  situation  which  then  ex¬ 
isted,  the  unbiased  mind  is  constrained  to  the  conviction  that  they 
had  no  grievances,  which  could  not  have  been  settled  and  redressed 
by  the  peaceable,  legal  and  orderly  methods  provided  in  the 
Constitution  itself. 

Looking  now  upon  the  scene  of  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
the  ruin  and  ill-will  which  grew  out  of  the  war  between  the  states, 
it  seems  a  woeful  calamity  that  the  councils  of  peace,  compromise, 
compensation  and  concession  could  not  have  prevailed. 

It  may  have  been  necessary  to  illustrate  to  us,  the  truth,  that 
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“God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His  wonders  to  perform,  He 
plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea  and  rides  upon  the  storm.” 

Otherwise,  it  might  all  have  been  avoided  and  the  world  saved 
the  spectacle  of  a  destructive  and  desolating  war  between  the 
states  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  property  owners  on  the  one  side, 
who  might  have  been  made  whole  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
the  loss  of  their  property  called  slaves,  and  a  few  wilful  men  on  the 
other  side,  in  their  rigorous  purpose  to  enforce  the  Constitution, 
who  were  too  severe,  to  consider  questions  of  pecuniary  justice. 

What  was  the  Southern  Confederacy?  What  called  it  into 
existence?  What  territory  did  it  embrace?  What  people  composed 
its  population? 

One  of  these  questions  has  already  been  answered.  Let  us 
consider  the  others. 

The  Southern  Confederacy  was  a  Republic  of  Republics,  com¬ 
posed  of  eleven  states  out  of  the  Union  of  the  United  States;  they 
were  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia, 
the  last,  the  greatest  of  all  the  original  thirteen  states,  in  territory, 
in  distinguished  men,  in  conspicuous  service,  in  noble  deeds  within 
the  Llnion,  and  for  the  LInion. 

This  Confederacy  had  an  area  of  775,000  square  miles,  and  was 
greater  in  territorial  extent  than  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  all  of  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  four  Kingdoms 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the  Republic  of 
Switzerland. 

It  had  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  products,  a  climate  more 
salubrious,  and  a  wealth  of  natural  resources,  more  extensive  than 
them  all,  with  rivers,  harbors,  seacoast,  mountains,  plains  and 
fertile  fields,  and  with  boundless  forests  of  timber  and  exhaustless 
beds  of  precious  minerals.  ■ 

The  Southern  Confederacy  contained  a  population  of  less  than 
11,000,000  people,  of  whom,  2,500,000  were  negro  slaves  held  in 
bondage  by  less  than  450,000  slave  holders. 

Th  ese  slave  holders  were,  in  most  cases,  the  most  opulent, 
scholarly  and  cultivated,  and  conspicuously  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  public  affairs  and  high  offices  of  their  respective  states. 

How  they  continued  to  be  so,  against  a  population  so  much 
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more  numerous  than  they,  whose  destiny  and  interests  were  man¬ 
ifestly  contrary  to  those  of  the  men  who  owned  slaves  among 
them,  is  today  one  of  the  amazing  things  which  staggers  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  How  was  it  possible,  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
that  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  people  consecrated  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  and  gave  the  best  they  had,  for  the  service  of 
450,000  of  their  number,  whose  pecuniary  interest  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  ran  counter  to  the  interest  of  all  the  other  mil¬ 
lions?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  these  people 
believed  they  were  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  government  of  themselves,  by  the  states,  which  they 
set  above  all  price,  and  as  worthy  of  any  sacrifice.  They  had  not 
yet  caught  the  vision  of  a  great  centralized  Union  of  all  the  states, 
under  an  ever  expanding  benevolence,  of  whose  powers,  the  Union 
was  to  be  the  sole  arbiter. 

Our  qestion  is  still  better  answered  when  we  remember  that  all 
the  people  embraced  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  of  the 
same  language,  kindred,  tongue  and  tradition  as  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  ancestors  had  among 
them  the  Author  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
document  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  rights  which  has  never  been  equaled;  that  among  them 
and  their  ancestors  were  the  men  most  conspicuous  and  influential 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Convention  which  sat  in  Philadelphia  behind  closed  doors, 
for  nearly  four  months,  in  the  concerted  and  consecrated  purpose 
to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  greatest  orators,  the  most  cultivated  scholars,  the  most 
chivalrous  military  leaders  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  among 
the  members  of  that  great  convention,  and,  high  above  them  all, 
the  President  of  the  Convention  itself  was  George  Washington, 
the  leader  of  the  Armies  of  the  Revolution,  and  also  Edmond 
Randolph,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  son  of  the  Royal  Governor 
of  Virginia  before  the  Revolution,  and  fames  Madison,  George 
M  ason,  Henry  Harrison,  John  Blair,  thunderbolts  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

These  are  among  the  men  who  helped  to  frame  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Edmund  Randolph,  then  Governor  of 
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Virginia,  and  George  Mason,  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution  at 
Philadelphia  when  it  passed  the  convention,  because  it  did  not 
contain  a  bill  of  rights,  and  did  not  provide  that  the  Congress 
should  pass  no  law  for  the  establishment  of  any  religion,  or  for¬ 
bidding  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  oi 
speech  or  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  came  before  the 
convention  of  170  members  convened  in  Virginia,  which  met  at 
Richmond  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1788,  to  ratify  or  reject,  Edmund 
Randolph  and  George  Mason  were  there  also  in  that  convention, 
proposing  the  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  first  in  order 
and  a  part  of  that  instrument  today. 

That  Convention  in  Virginia  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  a  majority  of  only  eight  votes,  and  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  did  not  adopt  it  for  several  years. 

That  Constitution  was  subjected  to  such  argument,  debate, 
criticism  and  analysis  before  the  Virginia  Convention  as  it  had 
never  had  before  and  may  never  have  again. 

That  Convention,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  bodies  of 
men  ever  assembled,  and  its  discussions  were  widely  diffused 
among  Southern  people  as  never  before. 

That  convention  was  composed  of  Judges,  Soldiers,  Doctors, 
Lawyers,  Preachers,  Teachers,  Planters,  Merchants,  and  Indian 
Fighters.  Patrick  Henry  was  there,  a  man  whose  oratory  had 
stirred  the  whole  English  speaking  race,  George  Wythe,  his  anti¬ 
thesis,  was  also  there.  Edmund  Randolph,  the  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  there  and  a  host  of  other  remarkable  men.  Among  the 
delegates  in  that  convention  was  a  young  man  who  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  Commonwealth.  One  of  the 
most  daring  and  picturesque  officers  under  General  Washington 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  man  of  gallantry  and  military  renown 
in  that  war,  he  had  been  in  command  of  a  force  of  calvary,  which 
rendered  unexampled  service  to  the  country.  He  was  striking  in  face 
and  form,  six  feet  in  height,  handsome  of  features,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age, — Light-horse 
Harry  Lee,  the  father  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Edmund  Pendleton,  chancellor  of  Virginia,  was  there,  feeble, 
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infirm,  but  possessed  of  a  fiery  eloquence  and  logical  reasoning, 
which  matched  Patrick  Henry. 

Seldom  in  any  age,  has  so  gifted  and  accomplished  a  group  of 
men,  ever  contended  in  argument,  and  discussion  at  one  time,  and 
one  place  on  the  same  subject.  John  Marshall  was  there  also, 
and  many  other  notable  men,  among  them  George  Nicholas,  a 
great  lawyer  and  debater. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  the  same  historic 
traditions,  and  were  grounded  in  the  same  historic  principles, 
which  underlay  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  formed  by  all  the 
thirteen  colonies,  and  under  which  they  carried  on  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  to  a  successful  termination  when,  by  the  peace  of  1783 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  Independence,  “by  name  of  each  of 
the  thirteen  colonies.”  All  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  had  common 
traditions,  common  history,  common  trials  and  had  made  common 
sacrifices  for  the  general  good. 

Recurring  now  to  our  questions,  we  find  that  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  provided  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  therein, 
unless  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  ratified  “by  all  the  states,” 
and  that  “each  state  reserved  its  sovereignity”  and  independence. 

These  provisions  were  omitted  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787,  and  one  of  the  amendments  insisted  upon 
by  the  Virginia  Convention,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  Article  Ten,  which  declared  “The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it,  by 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.” 

If  we  turn  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  framed 
on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1861,  we  will  have  a  still  better 
answer,  to  our  question.  The  Southern  Confederacy  was  com¬ 
posed  at  first  of  six  states,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  On  the  4th  day  of  February, 
1861,  South  Carolina  had  seceded.  The  temporary  Capitol  was 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  remained  there  until  it  was  removed 
to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  the  Capitol  of  the  Confederacy 
continued  until  1865. 

The  Southern  States  formed  a  Constitution  modeled  practically 
upon  the  same  plan,  and  in  substantially  the  same  language,  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  except,  that  their  constitution 
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contained  two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  which  emphasized  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Confederation.  The  preamble  to  their 
Constitution  was  in  these  words: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each  state 
acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character,  in  order  to 
form  a  Federal  Government,  establish  justice,  insure  Domes¬ 
tic  Tranquility,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  posterity — invoking  the  favor  of  Almighty 
God — do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America.” 

This  was  exactly  like  the  Preamble  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  each  state  was  recited  as  acting  in  its 
sovereign  and  independent  character,  and  there  was  no  clause  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  common  defense,  or  the  general  welfare. 

Their  Constitution  also  contained  a  provision  in  Section  9  in 
these  words: 

“The  importation  of  negroes  of  the  African  race,  from  any 
foreign  country  other  than  slave  holding  states,  or  territories 
of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  forbidden.” 

And  the  same  article  contained  another  in  these  words: 

“No  law  shall  be  passed  by  the  Congress  impairing  the 
right  of  property  in  negro  slaves.” 


One  other  modification  in  their  Constitution,  provided  that  no  duty 
should  be  imposed  upon  any  commodities  imported  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  protection  to  any  particular  industry,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
without  imposing  upon  the  commerce  benefitted  the  money  so 
expended  for  such  improvements. 

Oth  e  rwise,  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was 
exactly  like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  it  provided  for 
a  Cong  ress  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  and  provided 
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for  a  Senate  with  two  Senators  from  each  state,  and  for  a  President 
and  Vice-President,  each  elected  for  four  years,  and  provided  a 
Cabinet  for  the  President,  exactly  like  that  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  all  the  forms  of  government  under  which  the  people 
had  lived  before  the  confederation,  and  all  the  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration  were  left  unchanged. 

Under  this  Constitution  the  Confederates  States  elected  its  public 
officers,  carried  on  its  administration  of  government,  equipped  a 
Navy,  raised  Armies  and  carried  on  military  operations  for  more 
than  five  years.  The  men  at  the  head  of  her  public  affairs  were 
men  of  the  highest  ability,  the  greatest  talents,  and  with  unusual 
capacity  for  public  service.  The  officers  who  commanded  her 
armies  were  for  the  most  part  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  the  military  training  school  of  the  United  States, 
and  comrades  and  classmates  of  many  of  the  officers  who  held 
high  commissions  in  the  army  for  the  United  States  in  the  same 
war. 

Her  Naval  Officers  also  were  men  of  the  highest  training  and 
capacity,  and  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  some  of  them  had  been  class¬ 
mates  and  comrades  of  the  Officers  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  war. 

The  soldiers,  therefore,  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  met  face 
to  face  in  an  unparalleled  struggle  of  fortitude  and  bravery  their 
classmates  and  brethren,  their  neighbors  and  friends,  and  oftime 
they  encountered  their  own  kindred  in  this  awful  war  between 
the  states  which  followed  the  creation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  armies  of  blue,  and  armies  of  gray,  swept  across  this  country 
from  the  sea  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  fought  each  other  with  unexampled 
bravery  and  fortitude,  and  destroyed  the  property  and  laid  waste 
the  fields  and  farms,  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  accumulations  of 
wealth  and  property,  and  desolated  the  homes  and  firesides  which 
many  generations  can  not  restore.  Viewing  their  Constitution 
in  its  very  terms,  and  giving  their  grievances  their  widest 
latitude,  and  largest  meaning,  there  was  no  cause  for  controversy 
which  could  not  have  been  settled  by  peaceful  and  orderly  methods, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  there  were  no 


other  grievances.  The  only  questions  at  last  involved  were  the 
questions  of  slavery  or  no  slavery,  Union  or  Disunion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  created  as  a  substitute 
for  the  weak  and  flimsy  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which 
the  currency  of  the  different  states  had  depreciated,  the  public 
debts  remained  unpaid,  the  public  credit  had  broken  down,  the 
compensation  and  maintenance  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  re¬ 
mained  unpaid,  demands  made  upon  us  by  foreign  creditors  were 
not  satisfied,  treaties  were  violated,  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts  were  enacted  in  some  of  the  states,  discriminations 
between  states  were  of  constant  occurrence,  justice  was  trampled 
under  foot.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  shown  how  inadequate 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  proven  in  great  emergencies; 
states  had  refused  to  obey  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  had  de¬ 
clined  to  send  troops  or  furnish  equipment  for  the  soldiers,  or 
necessary  food  during  the  war,  when  most  sorely  needed. 

The  convention  called  for  May,  1787,  at  Philadelphia,  which 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  made  up  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colonies.  These  delegates  had  before  them 
all  the  attempts  at  union  among  the  colonists,  from  1620  down, 
they  had  the  example  of  Great  Britain  before  them,  and  the  still 
better  example  of  the  Constitution  of  the  several  colonies,  which 
many  of  these  delegates  had  helped  to  frame  in  their  respective 
colonies.  The  Historian  tells  us,  that  the  55  delegates  of  this 
convention  “composed  the  most  notable  law-givers  whereof  this 
world  holds  record.”  Thirty  of  them  were  lawyers,  9  were  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Princeton,  3  of  Harvard,  2  of  Pennsylvania,  6  or  7  of 
them  had  been  connected  with  William  and  Mary’s  College,  one 
of  them  a  notable  jurist,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been 
taught  in  three  different  universities;  another  had  been  trained 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow;  one  had  been  a  student  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  four  of  them  had  been  students  of  law  in  the 
Temple  at  London. 

Many  of  them  were  familiar  with  Montesquieu’s  great  work 
on  the  Spirit  of  Laws;  Washington  made  a  copy,  with  his  own 
hand,  of  an  abstract  thereof  which  Madison  had  made  and  used 
as  a  manual.  Some  of  these  delegates  had  made  an  analysis  of 
all  the  Federal  Governments  in  the  world,  and  a  few  of  them 
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were  well  versed  in  the  best  English,  Swiss  and  Dutch  writers  on 
government. 

George  Washington,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Convention.  In  assuming  these  duties,  he 
said,  “It  is  too  probable,  that  no  plan,  we  can  propose  will  be 
adopted;  perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained;  if 
to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how 
can  we  afterwards  defend  our  work:  LET  US  raise  a  standard, 
to  which  the  honest  and  the  wise,  can  repair.  The  event  is  in 
the  hands  of  God/’ 

The  Governor  of  Virginia,  Edmund  Randolph,  opened  the  con¬ 
vention  with  this  statement, 

“To  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophesies  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  United  States,  it  is  our  duty  to  enquire  into  the 
defects  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  requisite  properties  of 
the  government  now  to  be  framed;  the  danger  of  the  situation 
and  its  remedy.’’ 

“The  Confederation  under  which  we  have  lived  was  made  in 
the  infancy  of  the  science  of  constitutions,  when  the  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  requisitions  was  unknown,  when  no  commercial  dis¬ 
cord  had  arisen  among  the  states,  when  no  rebellion  like  that 
in  Massachusetts  had  broken  out;  when  foreign  debts  were 
not  urgent,  when  the  havoc  of  paper  had  not  been  foreseen; 
when  treaties  had  not  ben  violated,  and  when  nothing  better 
could  have  been  conceded,  by  states  jealous  of  their  sov¬ 
ereignty.” 

When  the  work  of  the  convention  was  concluded,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1787,  members  of  the  convention,  were  struck  with 
awe,  at  the  result  of  their  united  labors.  The  Constitution  was 
a  nobler  work  than  any  of  them  had  believed  it  possible  to  devise. 
They  all  dined  together  and  took  a  cordial  farwell  of  each 
other,  and  Washington  retired  to  “Meditate  upon  the  momentous 
work  which  had  been  executed”. 

William  E.  Gladstone,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  pronounced, 
“the  Constitution  of  the  LInited  States,  the  greatest  instrument 
which  had  ever  been  stricken  off  at  one  time,  by  the  wit  of  man, 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world.” 
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Such  was  the  government  under  which  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  had  been  born,  and  such  was  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  before  1861,  under  which,  they  and  their  fathers 
had,  for  generations,  lived  in  security  and  happiness.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  in  those  particulars  wherein 
it  departed  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Staes,  was  such 
that  no  unbiased  man  could  fail  to  discover,  that  the  real,  funda¬ 
mental,  and  underlying  grievance  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederacy  sought  to  rectify,  was  the  grievance  of  450,000  slave 
holders,  against  a  system  of  government,  under  which  they  could 
plainly  see  that  slavery  could  not  exist  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  provided  in  Section  9  of  Article  one, 
that: 


“1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress,  prior  to  the  year  ISOS/’ 

That  Section  does  not  mention,  nor  does  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  anywhere  mention  slaves  or  slavery.  Before  1850 
all  the  slaves  which  had  been  owned  in  the  New  England  or  middle 
states,  had  either  been  sold  to  people  in  the  southern  states,  or 
had  been  manumitted  by  law,  so  that  the  question  of  slaverv 
was  purely  a  question,  affecting  the  pecuniary  interests  of  slave 
holders,  in  those  southern  states,  which  formed  the  Confederacy. 

The  secession  of  the  states  meant  either  to  let  them  go  in  peace 
and  by  their  own  voluntary  acts  to  break  up  the  Union  of  the 
states  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  so  gloriously  formed  and 
cemented  together  by  the  blood  of  a  thousand  heroes,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  many  generations  in  which  they  had  taken  such  an 
heroic  and  conspicuous  part,  or  else  by  force  of  arms  and  the 
power  of  public  sentiment,  compel  those  states  to  come  back  into 
the  Union  and  resume  the  functions  and  the  proud  position  among 
the  states  from  which  they  had  vainly  endeavored  to  absent  them¬ 
selves. 

The  result  was  inevitable,  and  the  war  between  the  states  fol¬ 
lowed,  was  carried  on  through  more  than  four  years  of  frightful 
history  and  it  was  terminated  as  it  ought  to  have  been  terminated, 
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by  a  return  of  all  the  states  into  the  Union  which  all  of  them  had 
voluntarily  formed. 

The  armies  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  control  of  a  matchless  soldier,  a  faultless  citizen,  a 
devoted  hero,  a  man  without  reproach.  When  the  great  army  of 
heroes  which  he  led  surrendered  at  Appomattox  the  flag  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  hauled  down,  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  raised  on  the  staff  from  which  it  had  fallen. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  the  hero  of  the  armies  and  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  with  all  the  heroic  officers  and  men  who  had  followed 
him  were  paroled  and  went  into  the  walks  of  private  life,  and 
assumed  once  more  the  duties  of  citizenship  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  honored  and  revered  by 
all  men  everywhere. 

When  her  armies  were  disbanded  the  government  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  the  result  of  the  war  between 
the  states  had  made  it  true,  “that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  net  perish  from  the  earth. ” 

That  the  Union  is  a  Union  of  free  and  independent  states,  “one 
and  inseparable,  now  and  forever." 


This  and  That 


I  have  a  little  household  account  book  of  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  when  they  first  began  keeping  house  in  1849,  the 
entries  extending  through  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their 
married  life.  Giving  as  it  does  the  price  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  it  is 
a  valuable  record  as  to  the  cost  of  living  at  that  time.  (For  this 
reason  I  expect  to  present  it  to  the  West  Virginia  University  His¬ 
tory  Department.) 

Interesting  items  taken  at  random  from  this  account  book  of 
ninety  years  ago  are: 

“eggs — 6 1/\  cents  a  doz.  butter — 8  to  10  cents  a  lb. 

Doing  the  family  washing — 25  cents. 

sugar  10  to  12  cents  a  lb.  tea — $1.00  a  lb.  3  nutmegs — 20  cents 
100  lbs.  flour  $2.50  candles  .15  a  lb. 

Baby’s  crib — for  Frank — $4.50 
1  lb.  soap  .10  9 Y-z  lbs.  beef — .33  lx/2  yds.  calico  .25 
Bench  for  water  bucket — .37  overcoat — $11.00  1  pr.  socks 

—.25 

Christmas  turkey — .25  bottle  cough  syrup — $1.00  coffee 
— 1234  a  lb. 

muslin  for  night  caps — .25  1  set  of  teacups  .25 

Bed  stead  $5.00  muslin  12^2  cents  a  yd. 

Black  apron  and  strings — .85  shoes  for  Frank — .50 

5  yds.  canton  flannel  .75  1  bushel  wheat  .75  1  pr.  shoes  $1.00 

Cow — $14.00  2  loads  of  hay — $4.50  ploughing  $1.00 

Trimming  Frank’s  hat — .33  12  panes  of  glass  .60 

1  pr.  shoes  $1.37  Bonnet — $1.50  6  buttons  .18 

Dress  material  $3.00  corn — 1  bushel  .50  1  pint  wine  .57^2 


1  pr.  boots  $5.00  pants — $6.00  vest  $5.50 
W  agon  for  Frank  .25  neck  kerchief  $1.25  3  yds.  cashmere  $5.25 
Pig — .50  pair  overshoes  $1.37  clock  $5.50 
Saddle-blanket  $1.37p2  meat  cask  $1.25 
170  lbs.  pork  at  4  cents — $6.80  28p2  yds.  carpet  at  .50  $14.25” 

****** 


Notation  in  Grandfather's  hand  writing  found  in  an  old  ledger. 

“I  have  bought  and  paid  for 
3  lbs.  flour  for  Henry  Neeson — $450.00 
2  lbs.  flour  for  James  Neeson — $300.00 

For  myself  the  balance  of  flour  offal  of  108  bushels  wheat — all 
in  Patrick’s  mill,  to  be  delivered  by  B.  Davis  when  ground. 
My  horse  is  at  B.  Davis  farm. 

I  have  bought  20  bushels  wheat  at  Jac  Hildbrand’s  for  $500.00 
and  paid  $280.00,  balance  to  be  paid  when  he  delivers 
wheat  at  Waynesboro  mill,  by  Octo.  1st  1864.” 


In  these  notes  Philippi  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  “Philippa”, 
and  in  all  the  letters  written  by  Grandmother  she  uses  the  latter 
spelling.  The  explanation  is  that  Barbour  County  was  named 
after  Philip  Pendleton  Barbour,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
County  Court  when  it  selected  the  name  of  the  town  chosen  as 
the  County  Seat,  to  honor  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Barbour  by  giving 
it  her  name,  which  was  “Philippa.”  It  was  so  ordered  by  the 
first  County  Court  April  5th  1843,  and  it  was  called  by  that  name 
for  some  years.  However  later,  through  misspelling —  (which 
started  with  the  clerk  of  that  first  Court  recording  it  with  two  L’s 
and  two  P's)  and  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
— many  people  thinking  it  was  named  for  the  ancient  city  of 
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Philippi, — it  gradually  came  to  be  spelled  and  called  Philippi,  and 
now  few  people  know  that  it  was  ever  called  anything  else. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  are  notes  of  Aunt  Mary  Woods  Wilson: 

“1861.  When  the  Federal  troops  entered  Philippi,  Va.  in  |une, 
'61,  General  B.  F.  Kelly  was  far  in  advance  of  his  men.  He  was 
badly  wounded  just  at  the  head  of  the  alley  between  the  Public 
School  building  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Hop  Woods.  He 
retained  his  seat  until  he  reached  that  part  of  Main  street  where 
the  Manown  house  now  stands.  Falling  from  his  horse,  he  was 
picked  up  and  carried  into  the  Ashenfeller  house,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  many  weeks  before  he  could  be  moved  to  Grafton.  He 
recovered.  In  after  life  he  visited  Philippi,  located  and  identified 
the  above  spot.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  humane  officer  and  a 
courteous  gentleman.  He  left  many  warm  friends  in  Northern 
Virginia.” 


*****  * 

“Many  of  the  first  Federal  troops  sent  in  Northern  Virginia 
were  evidently  from  Western  states.  Our  hills,  majestic  mountains, 
superb  forests,  and  clear  running  streams  were  a  source  of  constant 
surprise.  Many  men  carved  pipes  and  trinkets  from  the  roots  of 
our  beautiful  rhododendron.  A  sketch  was  made  of  the  barracks 
and  house  on  top  of  Cheat  mountain  known  as  “Old  White’s” 
(now  spoken  of  as  “White  Top”  on  Staunton  and  Virginia  Pike) 
by  an  Illinois  soldier, — wonder  who  he  was!  It  was  given  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  in  after  years  I  had  a  photographic  copy  made  of  it.” 

****** 
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Court  House,  Philippi,  built  1845;  torn  down  1903.  From  its  dome  floated  the  first  Confederate 

flag  ever  in  Western  Virginia. 


Two  days  after  the  Battle  of  Philippi,  while  still  in  the  town,  G. 
W.  H.  Kemper,  a  soldier  of  the  7th  Indiana  Volunteers,  wrote 
the  following  letter: 


Philippi,  Barbour  Co.,  Va.,  June  5,  1861. 

“Dear  Bro. — This  afternoon  I  write  to  you,  agreeably  to  prom¬ 
ise,  to  inform  you  of  my  whereabouts.  We  crossed  over  into 
Virginia  last  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  we  took  cars  for 
Grafton,  some  96  miles.  We  staid  there  all  night,  and  the  next 
day  (Sunday)  we  received  orders  to  cook  rations  for  48  hours. 
We  then  knew  that  a  march  was  on  hand,  as  we  had  heard  that 
some  secessionists  were  camped  about  18  to  20  miles,  at  this  place 
(Philippi).  About  dusk  we  got  into  the  cars  and  rode  some  six 
or  eight  miles.  We  then  took  it  afoot  through  the  country.  We 
were  joined  by  two  or  three  other  regiments,  one  of  which  had 
two  brass  six-pounders,  which  proceeded  with  us.  It  commenced 
raining  before  we  got  off  the  cars  and  rained  continually  all  night. 

We  marched  twelve  miles,  starting  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  through 
this  drenching  rain,  and  arrived  at  Philippi  between  four  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  were  discovered  by  the  picket  guards 
who  gave  the  alarm,  but  we  hastened  forward,  and  the  two  field 
pieces  began  to  fire  into  the  camp  of  the  secessionists,  which  was 
right  in  town,  it  being  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  high  hills. 

The  7th  regiment  was  the  first  one  in  town;  the  9th  came  in  by 
another  road,  and  the  Wheeling  regiment  by  another;  and  if  the 
6th  Indiana  regiment  had  arrived  in  time  we  would  have  had  every 
road  cut  off,  but,  as  it  was,  one  road  was  open  and  as  soon  as 
the  cannon  commenced  firing  the  rebels  began  to  run.  I  never  saw 
such  a  sight  before  in  my  life.  They  were  just  eating  breakfast, 
and  they  dropped  all,  some  jumped  on  horses  and  others  started 
on  foot,  and  here  they  went,  helter  skelter.  We  had  travelled  all 
night  and  were  unable  to  pursue  after  them. 

We  killed  one  and  wounded  several  others.  One  of  our  Colonels, 
Kelly,  of  the  Wheeling  regiment,  was  shot  through  the  breast,  but 
it  is  thought  he  will  recover. 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  all  the  particulars,  which  are  inter¬ 
esting,  but  if  God  spares  my  life  I  hope  to  be  with  you  again  in 
about  six  weeks  and  tell  you  all.  I  helped  to  stand  picket  guard 
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all  day  yesterday  and  last  night.  We  feared  an  attack  from  the 
enemy,  as  it  was  rumored  that  they  would  attack  us  last  night. 
You  may  bet  that  I  kept  my  eyes  open  while  it  was  my  time  to 
watch.  But  they  never  came  near,  and  today  a  man  came  into 
this  place  who  met  them  42  miles  from  here,  and  says  they  were 
going  on.  I  forgot  to  say  that  their  number  was  estimated  at 
from  1800  to  2200. 

Provisions  are  scarce  with  us  and  we  have  learned  to  do  on 
very  little.  I  had  the  headache  next  day  after  we  got  over  here 
on  account  of  getting  wet,  and  no  dry  clothes  to  put.  on;  but  now 
I  feel  all  right,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  stand 
almost  anything  and  go  through  any  privation.  I  have  seen  the 
elephant ! 

I  have  passed  through  several  counties  of  Virginia,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  poorest  country  I  ever  saw. 
I  have  not  actually  seen  ten  acres  of  level  land  in  this  State,  unless 
it  be  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  people  are  nearly  in  a  suffering 
condition.  I  talked  with  a  farmer  yesterday  and  he  says  the  spring 
has  been  so  wet  that  everything  is  backward,  and  I  have  not  seen 
many  corn  or  wheat  fields,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  are  small  and 
on  the  hill  sides. 

During  our  journey  through  Virginia  we  have  been  well  treated 
by  the  Union  men.  In  coming  to  Grafton  on  the  cars,  we  were  met 
at  the  station  by  hundreds  who  cheered  us  and  hailed  our  coming 
with  delight.  At  many  places  they  brought  us  baskets  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  water  and  many  other  necessaries  of  life. 

But  I  will  quit  for  this  time.  I  can  not  write  very  often,  but 
will  try  and  let  you  know  where  I  am  and  how  getting  along.  I 
think  we  will  go  to  some  other  point  in  a  week  or  so  and  rout 
some  more  of  the  rebels. 

You  can  send  me  a  letter  by  directing  it  to  Grafton,  7th  Indiana 
Volunteers,  Co.  B.,  care  of  Capt.  Morgan.  The  Col.  says  it  will 
then  be  forwarded  to  us.  I  would  love  so  well  to  hear  from  home 
and  how  you  are  getting  along.” 


Afte  rwards,  at  the  time  of  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of 
the  battle,  held  in  Philippi  May  29th — June  3rd,  1911,  Mr. 
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Kemper,  then  a  doctor,  was  kind  enough  to  write  a  more  extended 
account  of  the  battle,  which  appeared  in  the  booklet  of  the  celebra¬ 
tions  as  follows: 


“FROM  GRAFTON  TO  PHILIPPI. 


‘‘First  impressions  are  usually  the  strongest.  Probably  this  is 
the  reason  that  of  all  my  army  experience  the  march  from  Grafton 
to  Philippi,  in  West  Virginia,  remains  most  vivid  in  my  mind.  It 
was  my  first  march,  and  led  to  my  first  battle  as  well  as  participa¬ 
tion  in  victory.  Every  event  possessed  a  novelty  that  could  only 
be  appreciated  by  a  fresh  soldier.  Only  ninety-six  hours  before, 
we  had  left  Indianapolis,  where  we  had  for  a  month  been  the  center 
of  attraction  of  a  host  of  friends,  and  supplied  with  every  delicacy 
suitable  for  a  soldier’s  life.  Now,  we  were  in  rebeldom  and  fancy 
was  to  give  way  to  active  reality. 

We  arrived  in  Grafton  by  rail,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
in  June,  1861,  and  on  the  following  morning  received  orders,  ‘Cook 
rations  for  forty-eight  hours.’  The  day  was  spent  in  inspecting 
arms,  supplying  ammunition,  etc.  At  dusk,  our  regiment,  7th 
Ind.  Vols.,  was  ordered  aboard  a  train  of  box  cars,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  train  moved  off  at  a  slow  rate.  We  arrived  about 
10  p.  m.  at  Webster,  a  station  on  the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  a  distance  only  four  miles  from  Grafton. 

Here  we  left  the  train.  A  drizzing  rain  which  had  begun  at 
dark,  was  now  increased  to  a  hard  shower.  We  were  joined  here 
by  a  part  of  the  14th  and  16th  Ohio  Vols.  with  two  six-pounders. 
At  1 1  o’clock  the  entire  force  was  moved  forward  under  command 
of  Col.  (afterwards  Gen.)  Lander. 


The  night  was  very  dark,  and  a  drenching  rain  fell  without  the 
least  intermission,  and  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  the  road  was 
rendered  muddy  and  slippery.  The  way  was  also  hilly  and  stony. 
Talking,  except  in  an  undertone,  was  prohibited.  The  hours  passed 
wearily  along.  Several  halts  for  rest  were  made,  and  at  each  time 
Col.  Dumont  improved  the  opportunity  to  pass  along  his  regiment. 
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speaking  to  each  company  of  certain  victory.  The  excitement  of 
the  occasion  nerved  us  for  the  tiresome  march. 

At  4  a.  m.,  (of  the  3d)  we  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun 
which  proved  to  be  the  alarm  given  by  a  rebel  picket.  We  were 
now  but  two  miles  from  Philippi,  where  the  rebels  were  encamped. 
We  were  hurried  forward  at  double  quick.  Throwing  away  our 
knapsacks,  we  were,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  upon  the  brow  of  a 
large  hill  which  overlooks  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Tygarts  Valley, 
with  its  river  and  the  village  of  Philippi. 

The  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  soon  planted  and  opened  fire 
upon  the  rebels  who  were  fleeing  *he  greatest  confusion.  The 
road  leading  from  this  hill  down  im_  me  village  is  probably  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  very  circuitous.  Along  it  we 
double-quicked.  The  rebels  were  in  plain  view,  scampering  through 
the  streets  of  the  village  and  almost  trampling  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  get  away.  Each  report  of  our  artillery  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  their  speed. 

The  scene  was  becoming  more  and  more  exciting.  Col.  Lander 
who  had  remained  on  top  of  the  hill  with  the  artillery,  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  did  not  even 
wait  to  follow  along  the  winding  road,  but  dashed  with  his  peculiar 
impetuosity,  down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  toward  the  village. 
As  a  feat  of  horsemanship,  I  presume  this  ride  of  Col.  Lander  has 
never  been  surpassed.  An  illustration  and  an  account  of  it  was 
shortly  afterwards  given  in  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 

By  a  preconcerted  agreement  it  was  arranged  that  Col.  Kelley 
with  his  First  Virginia  Volunteers  was  to  advance  upon  Philippi 
from  a  point  which  would  strike  it  directly  on  the  north.  Col. 
Milroy  with  the  Ninth  Indiana  Volunteers  was  to  strike  the  road 
leading  from  Philippi  to  Laurel  Hill,  a  short  distance  from  the 
former  place,  and  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  prevented  Col.  Milroy 
from  arriving  at  his  destination  on  time,  and  so  the  way  was  left 
clear  for  the  rebels  to  escape. 

Our  regiment  double-quicked  through  the  covered  bridge  span¬ 
ning  Tygart’s  Valley  River,  and  proceeded  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  village,  following  upon  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  rebels. 
At  this  moment  Col.  Kelley  came  up  with  his  regiment  and  leaving 
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it  to  follow,  he  dashed  forward,  on  horseback,  and  passed  our 
regiment,  which  was  still  in  the  advance,  and  began  discharging 
his  pistol  at  the  enemy.  At  this  juncture  a  rebel  quartermaster 
turned  and  shot  Col.  Kelley  through  the  breast.  He  fell  from  his 
horse  severely,  but  not  fatally,  wounded. 

The  rout  of  the  rebels  was  complete.  Leaving  their  baggage 
and  throwing  away  their  arms,  they  fled  for  dear  life.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken.  A  few  of  the  rebels  were  wounded.  I  think 
Col.  Kelley  was  the  only  Federal  soldier  wounded.  None  were 
killed. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  for  a  mile  and  then  abandoned,  as 
our  forces  were  quite  tired,  and  the  enemy  were  fresh.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  had  no  cavalry. 

Thus  terminated  our  march,  which  resulted  in  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Philippi,  the  first  regular  engagement  of  the  war.” 

)|(  ojc  ^ 


Wesleyan  College,  at  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  is  planning  to 
secure  portraits  of  those  who  had  served  the  institution  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  order  to  have  them  available 
for  its  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  in  1940,  and  Dr.  McCuskey,  its 
President,  requested  that  I  have  painted,  and  present,  portraits 
of  Judge  Woods,  my  Grandfather,  and  Samuel  V.  Woods,  my 
father.  In  view  of  the  long  association  of  both  of  them  with  Wes¬ 
leyan,  I  was  glad  to  accede  to  this  request,  and  the  portraits,  both 
painted  by  Mrs.  Bernard  E.  (Dorothy  Dyer)  Barnes,  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  College. 

It  has  also  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  a  perpetuation  of 
the  memory  of  my  father  and  mother  at  this  institution,  which 
meant  so  much  to  them,  to  equip  and  furnish  a  guest  room,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  this  room  indefinitely. 
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The  Woods  Family 


It  is  thought  the  Woods  family  originally  came  from  Scotland 
to  the  north  of  Ireland.  A  John  Woods,  who  was  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1654,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Warsop,  of  Ireland,  were 
married  about  1681.  Six  children  of  this  marriage  emigrated  to 
America  in  1724, — Elizabeth  Woods  Wallace  (a  widow  herself  with 
six  children),  Michael  (who  was  born  in  1684  in  Scotland  and 
died  in  1762,  was  the  founder  of  Blair  Park,  in  Virginia,  and 
married  Lady  Mary  Campbell),  William,  James  and  Andrew,  all 
of  whom  had  attained  their  majorities.  This  group  settled  first 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  first  three  named  removing  later  to  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  in  1734.  It  is  known  that  there  are  descendants 
of  John  Woods  and  Elizabeth  Warsop  still  in  Ireland,  so  it  is  to 
be  inferred  there  were  one  or  more  sons  who  did  not  emigrate  in 
1724.  Accordingly,  there  is  perhaps  a  probability  that  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  Samuel  Woods  may  be  included  among  the  latter,  although 
nothing  definite  has  been  found  upon  which  to  base  this  supposi¬ 
tion  other  than  the  prevalence  through  succeeding  generations  of 
such  names  as  “Michael”,  “John”,  “James”,  and  others,  appearing 
among  those  of  the  uncles  and  brothers  of  Samuel  Woods. 

Adam  Woods,  the  father  of  Samuel  Woods,  was  the  first  of  the 
immediate  family  to  come  to  America,  reaching  Canada  in  1818. 
In  a  family  sketch,  Samuel  Woods  states  that  his  father  has  no 
doubt  mentioned  at  one  time  or  another,  each  of  the  latter’s 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  that  he  only  recalls  the  names  of  six,  and 
his  only  knowledge  of  them  was  from  conversation  with  Adam 
Woods.  This  statement,  inferentially,  but  clearly,  indicates  that 
none  was  in  this  country,  as  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  if  any 
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others  had  emigrated,  they,  especially,  would  have  been  known 
to  Samuel  Woods  and  his  family.  With  the  strong  sense  of  family 
ties,  everywhere  evident  in  the  early  papers,  there  would  natur¬ 
ally  have  been  letters,  visits,  or  other  mention  of  communication, 
all  of  which  are  absent.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  family 
(doubtless  due  to  “The  Woods  McAfee  Memorial”)  in  the  sup¬ 
position  that  five  brothers  of  Adam  Woods  settled  in  as  many 
different  states.  This  error  no  doubt  arises  from  the  similarity  of 
names  of  the  family  of  Adam  Woods  with  those  of  the  Woods- 
Wallace  group,  but  the  dates  completely  refute  any  possibility 
of  such  identification. 

The  first  one  of  the  immediate  Woods  family  of  whom  definite 
knowledge  is  available  is — 

JAMES  WOODS — who  died  at  the  age  of  74,  sometime  between 
the  years  1803-1810,  as  Samuel  Woods  expressed  it,  “before  his 
son  Adam  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship”,  which  was  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  ending  in  1810.  It  follows  that  his  birth  was  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1729-1732  .  He  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm 
of  45  acres  at  the  Falls  of  Belfast,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  referred 
to  as  the  home  of  his  father  before  him,  just  four  miles  from  the 
City  of  Belfast.  James  Woods  had  fourteen  children — thirteen 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

1.  William  Woods,  the  eldest  son,  entered  the  British  Army  and 
was  accidentally  killed  in  a  fall  from  a  horse,  in  Flanders,  three 
days  after  a  bloody  battle  through  which  he  had  passed  unhurt. 

2.  John  Woods — a  baker,  married  and  settled  at  Lisburn,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Belfast,  and  lived  to  be  76  years  of  age.  Of 
his  several  children,  one,  a  son  named  Samuel,  came  to  the  United 
States  about  1838  and  resided  in  Philadelphia  for  a  year  or  more, 
when  he  was  violently  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  so  seriously 
injured  that  he  became  incapacitated  until  his  death  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  at  his  father’s  house  at  Lisburn,  to  which  his  familv 
had  removed  him. 
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3.  Isaac  Woods — a  plasterer,  lived  and  died  on  the  homestead. 

4.  Michael  Woods — a  plasterer,  lived  and  died  on  the  home¬ 
stead.  These  two  brothers  followed  their  trade  in  Belfast. 

5.  James  Woods — the  oldest  living  son  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  inherited  his  father’s  estate.  He  continued  to  reside  on  the 
homestead,  in  the  Falls  of  Belfast,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
his  sons  still  occupied  this  land  in  1847  under  a  lease  for  99  years, 
at  an  annual  rental  of  85  pounds  sterling,  including  their  tithes. 
They  raised  much  flax.  Linen  was  woven  in  the  cottages.  (The 
writer’s  grandfather  received  a  long  letter  from  a  son  of  James 
Woodi:  in  1847,  and  also  from  a  son  of  John  Woods). 

6.  Isabella  Woods — the  only  daughter,  married  John  Brittain. 

7.  ADAM  WOODS — the  father  of  Samuel  Woods,  was  the 
youngest  of  the  fourteen  children  of  James  Woods.  (No  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  as  to  the  seven  other  children  not  named  above). 
Adam  Woods  was  born  in  November,  1789  and  died  in  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania  on  December  27,  1848.  His  granddaughter,  Mary 
Woods  Wilson,  described  him  (on  information  from  her  father)  as 
follows:  “Blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  short  stature,  rigid  morals,  fine 
mind,  industrious,  just,  tender,  patient  and  kind.”  He  became  the 
indentured  apprentice  of  his  brother,  Isaac  Woods  (a  plasterer), 
for  the  usual  term  of  seven  years,  during  which  he  well  and  faith¬ 
fully  served  his  brother  until  1810.  In  June,  1812,  he  married 
Jane  Long.  She  was  born  in  June,  1795,  and  died  in  childbirth 
on  February  27,  1828.  They  first  lived  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Antrim 
County,  where  three  of  their  children  were  born  (Eliza,  Margaret 
and  Michael),  whence  they  emigrated  in  a  sailing  vessel  on  March 
28,  1818,  landing  at  Quebec,  Canada,  (lower)  on  the  morning  of 
April  28,  1818,  having  had  fair  weather  and  a  remarkably  quick 
trip  for  those  days.  Their  baby,  Michael,  stood  alone  the  first 
time  on  shipboard.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Adam  Woods 
did  a  half  day’s  work  at  his  trade,  for  which  he  received  $2.50, 
the  day  they  landed  in  Quebec.  They  remained  in  Quebec  about 
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James  Hopkins  Woods  (brother  of  Samuel  Woods) 


four  years,  during  which  time  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Jane, 
were  born,  both  dying  in  infancy.  During  1822  they  purchased 
160  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  Parish  of  Aubert  Gallion  des  Isles, 
in  Beaunce  County,  lower  Canada,  on  the  Chaudiere  River,  at 
the  edge  of  the  Eighty  Mile  Bush.  While  they  lived  in  this 
wilderness,  Samuel  Woods  was  born,  as  well  as  a  daughter,  Jane, 
— named  for  the  Jane  who  had  died,  according  to  the  Irish  custom 
then  prevailing.  In  the  summer  of  1824  they  sold  this  land  and 
journeyed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Montreal,  thence  through 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  purposing  to  continue  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  where  a  cousin  of  Adam  Woods,  named  William  Kirk¬ 
wood,  then  lived.  Reaching  Meadville,  Crawford  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  on  the  2nd  day  of  August,  1824,  after  a  long  and  toilsome 
journey  which  had  almost  exhausted  their  slender  means,  they 
decided  to  take  up  temporary  residence  there,  until  they  could 
replenish  their  finances.  However,  they  continued  to  stay,  and 
Meadville  became  their  home  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Adam  Woods  as  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  recollected  many  distress¬ 
ing  events  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  one  of  the  most  vivid  of 
which  was  the  fact  that  during  the  night  following  a  battle  near 
Carrickfergus,  his  father’s  house  was  three  times  visited  and 
searched  by  as  many  separate  squads  of  British  soldiers  scouring 
the  country  in  search  of  men  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  battle,  and  on  each  occasion  he  was  awakened  out  of  his  sleep 
and  exhibited  to  the  soldiers  as  one  of  the  household — all  of  whose 
usual  inmates  had  to  be  accounted  for.  Among  other  recollections 
was  the  sight  of  the  burning  cottages  and  stockyards  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  could  not  satisfactorily  account  to  the  soldiers  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  men  to  whom  they  belonged.  Quoting  Judge  Samue. 
Woods,  “The  torch,  the  bayonet  and  gibbet  were  the  means  used  by 
that  Christian  nation  to  inspire  the  Irish  people  with  loyalty  to  the 
Government  and  love  and  veneration  to  King  George  III  of  blessed 
memory.  May  God  rest  his  soul.” 
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The  writer  has  the  old  Bible  of  Adam  Woods,  purchased  in 
Quebec,  containing  his  name  and  the  date, — “Mr.  Adams  Woods. 
Book  bought  Quebec,  181 8."  It  is  very  large  and  in  two  volumes. 
In  it  is  found  a  printed  receipt  for  the  purchase  of  a  pew  in  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  (the  second  oldest  church  in  Meadville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  organized  in  1825,  the  building  completed  in  1828),  such 
purchase  indicating  his  membership  in  a  Protestant  church  at  that 
time.  This  was  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Jane  Long, 
whose  last  words  before  her  death,  it  may  be  mentioned,  were 
“Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit”.  The  wording  of  the  receipt  is 
as  follows: 


“Christ  Church,  Aleadville. 
“This  is  to  certify  that  Adam  Woods  is  the  owner  of  Pew 
Number  Eleven  in  the  said  church,  under  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  sale,  as  published  and  entered  in  the  book  of 
the  church. 

“Meadville,  16th  September, 

Attest  J.  fetmip-T-Q-T&nace  (*)  Sec’yA 


(Tdre-wudte-f-eould  not -cm 


While  none  of  his  children  was  a  Catholic,  and  his  ownership  of 
a  pew  in  the  Episcopal  Church  indicates  that  he  was  a  Protestant 
in  1825,  it  has  long  been  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  Adam 
Woods  was  a  Catholic.  There  has  been  found  no  evidence  in  any 
of  the  old  letters  substantiating  this  tradition  and  no  mention 
whatever  of  Catholicism.  The  most  tangible  basis  for  it  is  a 
conversation,  often  repeated  by  Samuel  V.  Woods,  to  the  effect  that 
his  grandmother,  Margaret  McKendrie  Neeson,  then  living,  told 
him  that  it  was  customary  at  Allegheny  College  to  appoint  the 
highest  ranking  member  of  the  graduating  class  a  tutor  for  the 
succeeding  year,  and  that  Judge  Samuel  Woods  had  been  such 
and  was  entitled  by  custom  to  this  appointment,  but  that  he  was 
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passed  over  because  he  came  from  a  Catholic  family.  While  upon 
first  consideration  such  statement  would  appear  to  be  definite  and 
conclusive,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conversation  in  ques¬ 
tion  took  place  when  Margaret  McKendrie  Neeson  was  of  an 
advanced  age.  She  was  speaking  of  matters  happening  years 
before.  She  herself  was  a  Catholic,  as  were  the  older  members 
of  the  Neeson  family.  The  relationship  between  the  Woods  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  Neeson  family  had  been  close  during  the  period  of 
their  residence  in  Meadville,  and  possibly  extended  back  to  associa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  as  both  families  came  from  County  Antrim,  and 
such  was  also  true  of  the  McKendrie  family.  Margaret  McKendrie 
Neeson,  therefore,  may  have  confused  her  own  Catholicism  with 
the  associated  families,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  she  may  have 
used  the  expression  “we  were  Catholics”,  referring  to  the  Neesons, 
and  such  may  have  been  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  Woods 
family.  At  the  same  time  there  is  weight  to  this  conversation. 

A  tradition  that  Adam  Woods  was  a  Catholic  likewise  may  have 
sprung  up  from  the  very  circumstance  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
Most  of  the  Irish  emigrants  were  from  the  Catholic  population, 
and,  popularly,  Catholicism  was  usually  attributed  to  an  Irishman. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  definite  facts  from  which  a  con¬ 
trary  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  In  the  first  place  Adam  Woods 
came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Belfast.  While  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  was  present,  County  Antrim  was  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
closest  to  Scotland,  which  had  received  the  great  Scotch  immigra¬ 
tions,  among  which  it  is  probable  the  Woods  family  originally 
was  included.  While  it  is  not  certain,  it  is  likely  that  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  family  was  Scotch,  and,  of  course,  such  circumstance 
indicates  a  probability  that  they  were  Protestants,  as  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  the  Irish  immgirations  were  after  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  Furthermore,  while  not  of  great  weight,  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  significant  that  William,  the  eldest  brother  of  Adam  Woods, 
was  for  many  years  a  soldier  in  the  British  Army  during  the  latter 
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part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
While  not  at  all  impossible  that  a  Catholic  might  have  been  in 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  such  is  not  likely.  Another  circum¬ 
stance  is  that  Adam  Woods’  family  evidently  took  no  part  in  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  in  view  of  the  account  given  by  Judge 
Samuel  Woods  of  the  repeated  searches  of  the  house  after  a  nearby 
battle,  the  family  being  evidently  able  to  satisfy  the  British  soldiers 
that  none  of  its  members  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  circumstance,  aside  from  Adam  Woods’  joining 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  so  soon  after  his  emigration,  is 
the  character  of  the  Bible  which  he  bought  in  1818.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Edinburgh  in  1808,  and  on  the  title  page  it  is  very 
prominently  set  forth  that  it  is  edited  by  “Reverend  John  Brown. 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Haddington."  This  is  the  well  known 
“Self  Interpreting  Bible”,  and  Adam  Woods’  edition  was  of  the 
fourth  printing.  Brown  was  a  man  very  well  known,  referred  to 
by  Burns  along  with  Bunyan,  and  his  edition  of  the  Bible  was  of 
the  widest  popularity.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  a  typical 
Scotch  Presbyterian.  The  Bible  contains  in  the  introduction  a 
most  virulent  attack  upon  the  Catholic  church,  identifying  its 
activities  with  those  of  anti-Christ.  It  is  almost  impossible,  in 
view  of  the  prominence  of  the  Bible  and  its  editor,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  title  page,  that  a  Catholic  could  have  bought  i 
unknowingly,  but,  if  so,  certainly  would  not  have  retained  it.  The 
character  of  the  introduction  is  such  that  its  possession  would  have 
been  a  venial  sin  to  a  Catholic.  At  Quebec,  predominantly  Cath¬ 
olic,  Adam  Woods  would  certainly  have  bought  a  Bible  of  the 
Douay  Version  had  he  been  a  Catholic,  and  he  certainly  would  not 
have  retained  the  “Brown  Bible”  after  he  had  once  read  it,  and 
its  editorial  notes,  and  it  shows  evidence  of  constant  reading.  The 
purchase  and  continued  possession  of  this  Bible  would  most 
strongly  indicate  that  in  1818  Adam  Woods  was  not  a  Catholic, 
and  if  not  a  Catholic  upon  coming  to  this  country,  of  course  the 
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statement  of  Margaret  McKendrie  Neeson  was  either  in  error  or 
was  misinterpreted,  and  there  would  be  no  basis  for  the  tradition 
and  no  ground  for  assuming  that  he  was  a  Catholic  prior  to  his 
immigration.  The  character  of  the  locality  around  Belfast,  pre¬ 
dominantly  Protestant,  would  raise  a  presumption  to  the  contrary. 

Adam  Woods  had  a  friend,  John  Neeson,  who  had  also  come 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Meadville,  and  who  was  to  be  the 
future  father-in-law  of  his  son,  Samuel.  He  and  Adam  Woods 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Conneaut  feeder  of 
the  Erie  Canal. 

The  children  of  Adam  Woods  and  Jane  Long  Woods  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Margaret  Woods  (first  child) — born  in  July  or  August,  1813, 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  died  on  February  9,  1841,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age  at  Meadville,  unmarried.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

2.  Eliza  Woods — born  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  January  24,  1815, 
and  died  at  Chappel  Hill,  Texas,  on  November  16,  1877.  A 
splendid  and  devout  woman,  her  life  was  largely  a  sacrifice  for 
others.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  until  her 
marriage,  when  she  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  leaving 
six  small  children,  one  an  infant;  Margaret,  the  eldest,  being  only 
fifteen, — but  as  this  sister  died  when  Eliza  was  still  a  young  woman 
of  twenty-six,  the  latter  for  many  years  held  in  reality  the  position, 
and  bore  the  responsibility,  of  mother  to  this  large  family.  After 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  marriage  of  all  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  finding  herself  alone  and  unoccupied,  she  went  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1853,  to  East  Feliciana,  Louisiana,  as  governess  and  teacher, 
vith  old  friends.  There  she  met  and  married  Reverend  Jacob 
Mathews,  a  Methodist  minister,  later  of  the  Texas  Conference, 
in  Sharon,  Mississippi,  in  January,  1858,  and  they  removed  to 
Chappel  Hill,  Texas,  in  1859.  Her  husband  was  a  widower  with 
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several  children,  two  of  whom  were  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  Bayles- 
ton  County,  Texas,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Mathews,  a  physician  who 
attended  his  stepmother  in  her  last  illness.  Eliza  Woods  visited 
Philippa,  Virginia,  about  1852  or  1853. 

3.  Michael  Woods — a  brick  mason,  born  March  7,  (or  17) 
1817,  at  Belfast,  Ireland;  died  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  on  June 
22,  1874.  He  first  married  Nancy  Dickson,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Dickson,  in  1844,  at  Meadville,  and  after  her  death  was  married 

to  Mrs.  Sarah  . ..  ..  He  and  his  family  were 

Episcopalians,  although  he  was  not  converted  until  late  in  life. 
(“Aunt  Jennie’’,  frequently  referred  to  in  letters,  was  not  a  rela¬ 
tive,  but  was  Miss  Jane  Dickson,  274  North  Street,  Meadville,  a 
sister  to  Nancy  Dickson  and  a  close  friend  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Woods.) 

Michael  Woods  had  the  following  children: 

(A)  Joseph  Woods — a  brick  mason,  who  died  in  1893  or  1894. 
He  married  Mary  Daugherty.  They  had  no  children. 

(B)  Anne  Eliza  (“ Dot'’ )  Woods — married . Davenport, 

of  Meadville.  They  had  several  children,  some  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  They  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Clyde  Davenport — died  when  about  16  years  of  age  from 
a  fall. 

(b)  Archie  Dickson  Davenport. 

(c)  Fred  Davenport. 

(d)  George  H.  Davenport — a  civil  engineer,  who  lived  in  Mead¬ 
ville. 

(e)  Marian  Woods  Davenport — married  Wheeler  B.  Harlow, 
335  Academy  Avenue,  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  in  1929. 

(C)  Frank  Hopkins  Woods — died  at  Meadville  in  October, 
1911.  (He  was  a  railroad  employee  in  Kansas  City) ;  married 

Maybelle .  (who  lived  at  The  Terrace,  Meadville, 

in  1913).  They  had  one  daughter. 

(D)  Margaret  Woods — married . Ingraham,  and 
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lived  at  324  N.  7th  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  They  also  lived 
at  Topeka,  Kansas.  (The  writer  has  her  photograph.) 

(E)  Clyde  Woods. 

(F)  Isabella  Woods — was  an  only  child  of  the  second  marriage. 

She  married . Bemus,  of  Bemus  Point,  New  York.  They 

had  one  child,  Anne  Eliza  Bemus. 

(Mrs.  Michael  Woods — Nancy  Dickson — had  a  sister  who  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  Comstock  and  whose  daughter  was  Mrs.  H.  F.  Appleby 
(Fanny),  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  on  November 
29,  1929.  Her  husband  was  H.  F.  Appleby,  born  1878,  died  in 
Florida  in  1910.  They  had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Barn¬ 
hart,  of  1236  Hamilton  Street,  Allentown.  Mrs.  Barnhart  has 
three  children — Eleanor,  Virginia  and  Robert.  The  Appleby  fam¬ 
ily  were  friends  of  the  Woods  family,  and  Samuel  V.  Woods 
occasionally  exchanged  letters  with  them.) 

4.  Jane — born  in  Quebec;  died  in  infancy. 

5.  Mary — born  in  Quebec;  died  in  infancy. 

6.  Samuel  Woods — born  in  Canada,  at  Three  Rivers,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1822;  died  February  17,  1897,  at  Philippi,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  (later  referred  to  at  length). 

7.  Jane  Woods — named  for  the  Jane  who  had  died,  according 
to  Irish  custom;  born  in  Canada  on  February  22,  1825;  died  on 
May  15,  1920,  at  her  home  in  Volga,  West  Virginia,  at  the  age  of 
95  years.  She  had  remarkable  faculties  and  memory  all  of  her 
life.  She  was  first  married  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  to  Stephen 
M.  Holt,  of  Philippi,  West  Virginia,  on  August  29,  1850.  He  died 
in  his  57th  year.  They  had  the  following  children: 

(A)  Jane  (“ Jennie” )  Woods  Holt — born  June  18  (or  June  8th), 
1851.  She  married  John  Henry  Daniels.  They  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  children: 

(a)  Georgia  Daniels — married  Clyde  Loper.  They  had  nc 
children. 
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(b)  Azariah  Daniels  (Azzie) — died  in  1932;  married  Bertha 
Parker,  of  Oswego,  Kansas,  in  1909.  They  had  no  children. 

(c)  William  Daniels — married  Effie  Rose.  They  had  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

(d)  Horner  Holt  Daniels — married  Ruth  Harris  in  1911.  They 
had  two  children. 

(e)  Jessica  (“ Jessie")  Daniels — married  William  Beck.  They 
had  no  children. 

(B)  Annie  Eliza  Holt — born  April  28,  1853  ;  died  April  6,  1936; 
married  Anthony  T.  Daniels,  of  Virginia,  on  May  20,  1873,  and 
lived  in  Harriman,  Tennessee.  He  was  born  on  March  3,  1848; 
died  August  10,  1927.  They  had  six  children  as  follows: 

(a)  Charles  Hopkins  Daniels — born  April  3,  1874. 

(b)  Grace  Holt  Daniels — born  July  19,  1876;  married  first  .... 
McDowell  and  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters — 

(1)  Raymond  M.  McDowell — Mabscott,  Tennessee. 

(2)  Annie  Virginia  McDowell — (teacher)  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

(3)  Dorothy  Daniel  McDowell — 1400  Bush  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

(4)  Mary  Gladys  McDowell — Los  Angeles,  California. 

(5)  Charles  Taylor  McDowell — 425  Huston  Street,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee. 

Her  second  husband  was  Wallace  M.  Brumby,  Salem,  Oregon. 

(c)  Nellie  Elizabeth  Daniels — born  August  5,  1878;  married 
Ernest  Freeman,  of  Middleport,  New  York,  and  had  one  son  and 
one  daughter — 

( 1 )  Stephen  Lyman  Freeman. 

(2)  A  the  a  Freeman. 

(d)  Harry  Hozvard  Daniels  —  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  born 
September  8,  1882;  died  October  10,  1930;  married  Lelia  Given, 
and  had  three  children — 

(1)  Martha  Given  Daniels. 
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(2)  George  Anthony  Daniels. 

(3)  May  Elizabeth  Daniels. 

(e)  Lena  Jane  Daniels — born  January  22,  1880;  married  Clyde 
Holmes  and  had  two  children — 

( 1 )  Donald  Holmes. 

(2)  Howard  Holmes. 

(f)  Stephen  Woods  Daniels — Roscoe,  California;  born  August 
2,  1884;  married  Elyse  Beard  on  August  15,  1904,  and  had  two 
children — 

( 1 )  Douglas  Dean  Daniels. 

(2)  Allen  Woods  Daniels. 

(C)  Samuel  Thomas  Hopkins  Holt — born  December  11,  1852; 
died  January  21,  1932;  married  March  7,  1876,  to  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Coy.  They  had  the  following  children: 

(a)  Bertha  A.  Holt — born  June  28,  1877,  died  January  20,  1935; 
married  in  Philippi,  West  Virginia,  to  William  G.  Keyes,  who  died 
January  18,  1937.  They  had  three  sons — 

(1)  Thomas  Holt. 

(2)  Homer  and  Harry  Holt  (twins). 

(b)  Stephen  M.  Holt — married  in  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  to 
Mrs.  Eugenia  Parsons.  They  had  no  children. 

(c)  Benjamin  McCoy  Holt — born  June  8,  1882;  married  Nellie 
Pratt  in  Webb  City,  Missouri.  They  had  three  children — 

(1)  Margaret  Holt. 

(2)  Thomas  Holt. 

(3)  Ben  Holt ,  Jr. 

(d)  Frank  Roy  Holt — born  June  8,  1882;  married  Ruie  Bal- 
lengee  December  25,  1907,  in  Strange  Creek,  West  V  irginia.  They 
have  no  children. 

(Frank  and  Ben  Holt  are  twins.) 

(e)  Charles  A.  Holt — married  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Maude  Shaw.  They  had  two  children — • 

(1)  Elizabeth  Holt. 
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(2)  Charles  Holt. 

(D)  Franklin  Kemper  Holt — born  March  28,  1857;  married 
Louise  Gibson  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  in  1898.  They  have 
two  sons — 

(1)  Morgan  Holt — born  December  24,  1902;  married  Minnie 
Dove.  They  have  no  children. 

(2)  George  Kemper  Holt — born  May  2,  1911;  unmarried;  living 
(1939)  with  his  parents  at  219  Sycamore  Street,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia. 

(E)  Josephine  Frances  Holt — born  August  1,  1856;  died  De¬ 
cember  23,  1858. 

(F)  Mary  Stevanna  Holt — born  May  23,  1861;  died  August  7, 
1919;  married  William  M.  Ross  in  1882,  and  they  had  two 
daughters — 

(a)  Fannie  Kemper  Ross — born  September  2,  1883;  married 
Frederick  Clay  Radabaugh  on  October  20,  1907.  They  have  a  son, 
William  Frederick  Radabaugh,  born  May  16,  1921. 

(b)  Bessie  Leah  Ross — born  April  19,  1866;  married  Alvev 
Marteney  on  April  2,  1913.  They  have  no  children. 

Late  in  life  Jane  Woods  Holt  married  Jacob  H.  Burner.  She 
is  buried  in  Philippi  beside  her  first  husband. 

8.  James  Hopkins  Woods — born  1826,  at  Meadville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  died  November  23,  1873,  in  Calusa,  California,  at  the 
age  of  47  years,  6  months.  He  was  a  druggist  (having  originally 
worked  in  an  apothecary  shop  in  Meadville),  and  served  as 
Treasurer  for  ten  years  of  Calusa  County.  His  bank  was  a  shack 
where  he  ate  and  slept,  and  his  deposits  were  kept  in  boxes  and 
barrels.  Deposits  were  gold  nuggets  or  gold  dust.  He  was  a 
Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.  In  1849  he  went  to  California  and  there 
married  Mary  Vincent  in  185...,  who  died  November  27,  1893. 
He  also  lived  for  a  time  in  Oregon.  He  had  two  daughters,  (a) 
May — who  married  Walter  K.  Smith.  She  died  in  California  in 
1932.  They  had  a  daughter,  Freida;  (b)  Netta,  who  married  T. 
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(Miss)  Margaret  Woods  (sister  of  Samuel  Woods) 


J.  Neibling — They  also  had  one  daughter,  Rhoda,  who  married 
.  Meiggs,  a  broker  in  California,  from  whom  she  was 
later  divorced.  She  and  her  mother  now  live  together  in  Europe. 

9.  Annie  Woods — born  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania  in  February 
lf28,  (it  was  at  her  birth  thathermotherdied).  Shemarried Azariah 
Seiple,  of  Austrian  descent,  in  1846.  Their  home  was  at  Maysville, 
New  York.  They  had  two  sons — Charles,  who  had  four  sons,  and 
George  H.,  (died  December  23,  1927)  who  lived  for  years  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  or  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  had  one  child,  Bessie  (or 

Betty)  Seiple,  who  married  .  Davenport.  They  had 

several  children.  Quoting  Mary  Woods  Wilson,  “Our  uncle 
(Azariah  Seiple)  was  a  very  superior  workman;  gentleman’s  tailor 
and  cutter  in  days  before  machinery;  thrify;  good  wages;  died 
after  my  mother.  Lived,  died  and  is  buried  at  Maysville,  New 
York;  for  years  lived  in  Brooklyn,  New  York;  had  one  sister, 

.  Robinson,  who  lived  at  Conneaut,  Pennsylvania.” 

The  Seiples  were  Episcopalians. 

SAMUEL  WOODS — grandfather  of  the  writer  and  son  of  Adam 
and  Jane  Long  Woods,  was  born  September  19,  1822,  in  Beauce 
County,  Parish  of  Aubert  Gallion  des  Isles,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  East,  at  Three  Rivers,  six  miles  from  Quebec.  While  a 
child,  his  parents  moved  to  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
attended  the  public  schools,  and  worked  at  the  trade  of  plasterer, 
in  this  way  working  his  way  through  Allegheny  College  in  Mead¬ 
ville,  which  he  entered  in  1838,  and  from  which  he  graduated  at 
the  age  of  20  years  at  the  head  of  his  class,  with  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
in  1842,  later  receiving  the  A.  M.  in  1854.  In  1888  the  college 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  1844  Samuel  Wods  left  Meadville  to  start  for  himself, 
taking  with  him  the  $42.00  he  had  saved  out  of  his  two  years’ 
earnings,  and  a  $5  gold  piece  given  him  by  his  father  when  he 
bade  him  goodby.  He  secured  a  position  as  instructor  in  the 
Monongahela  Academy  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  fore-run- 
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ner  of  West  Virginia  University,  in  1845,  and,  according  to  early 
records  of  the  Academy,  continued  through  the  spring  of  1848. 
While  teaching  there  he  was  also  studying,  and  to  pay  for  his 
tuition  he  plastered  the  Academy  building.  (This  was  the  second 
buildings  which  housed  the  Academy,  and  is  on  the  grounds  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Morgantown  public  school  building  on 
Spruce  Street.)  He  began  the  study  of  the  law  with  Timothy 
John  Fox  Alden,  an  able  lawyer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bar.  On 
May  1,  1849,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  in  Barbour  County, 
(his  order  of  admission  showing  that  Alpheus  Haymond  and 
Benjamin  Wilson  were  admitted  at  the  same  time)  and  established 
an  office  at  ^Philippa",  Virginia,  where  the  new  County  of  Barbour 
had  recently  been  created,  forming  a  law  partnership  with  John  S. 
Carlile. 

On  April  19,  1849,  Samuel  Woods  married  Isabella  Neeson, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Neeson  and  his  wife,  Margaret  McKendrie 
Neeson.  They  were  married  in  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Mead- 
ville,  by  the  Rector,  Dr.  Carmichael.  Though  her  parents  were 
Catholics,  Isabella  Neeson  had  been  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  Communicant  since  she  was  fifteen  years  old.  Her 
parents  were  natives  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  After  coming  to 
America  they  first  lived  in  Hamilton,  New  York  (she  was  born 
in  Batavia,  New  York,  on  June  12,  1824)  and  from  which  place 
she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Meadville  in  1827  or  1828.  Her 
father  and  Adam  Woods  were  friends  and  neighbors  in  Meadville. 
Isabella  Neeson  Woods  died  on  December  20,  1895. 

Samuel  Woods  took  his  bride  to  Philippa  in  May,  1849,  and  they 
first  began  housekeeping  in  a  house  on  Walnut  Street  facing  Mason 
Street  and  back  of  the  present  Post  Office  building,  the  site  now 
divided  into  three  lots  owned  respectively  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Correll, 
Henry  Raikes,  and  Charles  M.  Murphy.  Judge  Woods  bought 
this  property  from  his  friend  and  law  partner,  John  S.  Carlile, 
on  December  29,  1848.  The  price  was  $700.00.  Mr.  Carlile 
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very  kindly  arranged  so  that  the  first  payment  in  two  years  of 
$200.00  was  without  interest;  then  $200.00  payable  in  three  years, 
and  $300.00  payable  in  four  years,  the  latter  two  bearing  interest 
from  date.  This  property  is  composed  of  lots  Nos.  25,  26  and  27 
of  the  original  survey  of  Philippi.  Judge  Woods  lived  here  six 
or  seven  years. 

By  deed  dated  May  18,  1857,  which  was  recorded  in  the  Bar¬ 
bour  County  Court  Clerk’s  office  on  February  16,  1883,  in  Deed 
Book  No.  22,  page  122,  there  was  conveyed  to  Samuel  Woods  Lots 
Nos.  30  and  31  as  shown  on  the  original  town  plat  of  Philippi,  and 
forty-five  (45)  feet  in  width  of  Lot  No.  32,  the  property  upon  which 
he  lived  for  so  many  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  half  of  Lot  No.  32  is  in  Court  street  which  passes  up  the  hill 
by  the  side  of  this  property. 

In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  occurred  in  locating 
lots  in  Philippi  because  the  Woods  corner  at  Walnut  and  Court 
Streets  has  been  taken  by  surveyors  as  being  the  northern  corner 
of  Lot  No.  32,  whereas  it  is  in  the  center  line  of  that  lot,  the 
northern  part  of  Lot  No.  32  being  in  the  street.  Mr.  C.  E.  Corder, 
the  oldest  surveyor  at  the  time  in  Philippi,  explained  to  the 
writer  this  difficulty  and  the  confusion  in  past  years. 

The  deed  to  Judge  Woods  is  executed  by  Martin  Myers  and 
his  wife  and  by  the  widow  and  heirs,  with  their  wives  or  husbands, 
of  William  F.  Wilson.  It  recites  that  the  lot  contains  about  110 
poles  and  that,  on  March  12,  1845,  it  had  been  sold  by  William 
F.  Wilson  in  his  lifetime  to  Martin  Myers  for  the  sum  of  Seventy- 
five  Dollars  ($75.00),  all  of  which  had  been  paid,  and  that  Myers, 
on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1856,  had  sold  it  to  Samuel  Woods 
for  the  sum  of  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars  ($1200.00),  of  which  sum 
Woods  had  paid  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000.00)  and  had  given 
to  Myers  “his  single  bill”  for  Two  Hundred  Dollars  ($200.00) 
with  interest  from  the  first  day  of  March,  1857,  payable  on  March 
1,  1858,  a  vendor’s  lien  being  retained  for  the  benefit  of  Myers  to 


secure  the  payment  of  this  note.  The  deed  further  recites  that  no 
convyance  had  been  made  by  William  F.  Wilson  and  that,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  heirs  of  William  F.  Wilson  and  Myers  and  wife  all 
united  in  the  deed  to  Woods.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
although  this  deed  was  made  in  1857,  Judge  Woods  did  not  record 
it  until  February  16,  1883,  and  it  remained  in  the  Clerk’s  office 
until  the  25th  day  of  May,  1885,  there  being  a  notation  on  the 
record  of  a  receipt  on  that  day  for  the  deed  signed  “S.  Woods”. 

As  William  F.  Wilson  was  an  early  landowner  of  Philippi,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  from  this  deed  that  his  widow  was 
Jane  Wilson,  but,  while  recited  as  a  party  to  the  deed,  she  did  not 
actually  sign,  although  a  daughter-in-law,  Jane  R.  Wilson,  did 
sign,  and  that  his  heirs  were  as  follows,  the  names  of  their  wives 
or  husbands  appearing  in  parentheses: 

Isaiah  Wilson  (Deborah  Wilson) 

Lewis  Wilson  (Ann  Wilson) 

Daniel  Wilson  (Naomi  Wilson) 

Alpheus  P.  Wilson  (Jane  R.  Wilson) 

Rezin  B.  Wilson 

Sarah  J.  Simpson  (William  M.  Simpson) 

Ann  M.  Corley  (John  M.  Corley) 

On  this  property  was  a  house  which,  with  many  additions, 
remained  the  home  of  Judge  Woods  until  his  death.  It  was  then 
assigned  by  the  heirs  to  Isabella  W.  Byrer,  who  sold  it  many 
years  later  to  George  Waddell,  whose  family  still  occupies  it. 

Samuel  Woods  was  six  feet  tall,  large  of  frame,  weighed  about 
210  pounds,  was  clean  shaven,  had  a  high  forehead,  deep  blue 
eyes  and  dark  brown  hair.  He  had  a  light  and  elastic  step,  and 
very  erect  carriage,  a  commanding  and  fine  looking  man.  Physi¬ 
cally,  he  was  strong  and  agile,  indulging  in  fencing  and  boxing, 
and  enjoyed  perfect  health  all  of  his  life.  He  was  skilled  with 
tools,  and  understood  surveying  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to 
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do  field  work.  He  was  a  splendid  mathematician,  and  liked  fre¬ 
quently  to  work  complicated  mathematical  problems  for  relaxation. 
Possessing  a  fine,  large  library,  he  read  constantly,  being  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  poetry,  and  could  recite  it  for  hours.  Judge  Okey 
Johnson  in  his  splendid  sketch  of  him  in  “History  of  Barbour 
County",  by  Hu  Maxwell,  recalls  having  heard  him  repeat  almost 
the  whole  of  “Tam  O’  Shanter.”  His  son  Hop  writes  of  his  great 
passion  for  Scott  and  of  his  prodigious  powers  of  memory,  even 
at  his  then  age  of  seventy-three  years.  Mr.  J.  H.  Woods  also 
states  that  after  Judge  Woods  graduated  from  Allegheny  College, 
he  took  a  post  graduate  course  of  two  years  in  French  at  the 
same  college,  under  a  French  instructor.  He  kept  up  his  French 
in  later  life  and  could  read  it  with  facility.  The  writer  has  his 
French  Bible  inscribed  July  29,  1843,  printed  in  New  York  in 
1839.  A  great  lawyer,  he  practiced  his  profession  in  the  courts  of 
West  Virginia  for  more  than  thirty  years  before  he  went  on  the 
bench,  always  keeping,  however,  upon  the  wall  of  his  office  in 
Philippi  his  mortar  board  and  trowel,  the  tools  with  which  he 
worked  at  the  trade  which  enabled  him  to  educate  himself.  De¬ 
voutly  religious,  he  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Philippi. 

His  personal  habits  were  remarkably  correct,  clean  in  speech 
and  manner;  he  abstained  entirely  from  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  a  trait  unusual  in  those  times.  It  was  his  character  as 
well  as  his  long  experience  and  knowledge  in  the  law  that  enabled 
him  to  achieve  such  remarkable  success  in  his  profession.  He 
was  an  excellent  business  man,  accumulated  much  property  and 
a  large  estate.  He  had  a  fine  presence  and  splendid  address,  a 
clear  resonant  voice,  and  an  amazing  power  over  an  audience.  As 
a  public  speaker,  he  was  fluent,  clear,  forceful  and  convincing, 
and  frequently  eloquent  to  a  degree.  As  an  advocate  before  a 
jury  or  a  court  he  had  few  equals.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
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outlive  the  enmities  which  were  engendered  by  the  political  and 
social  conflicts  and  business  losses  incident  to  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  kind  and  charitable  to  all  people,  free  from  all  racial,  social 
and  religious  prejudices;  firm  and  strong  in  the  conviction  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  but  tolerant  and  considerate  toward  all 
who  were  at  variance  with  the  views  which  he  entertained. 

Samuel  Woods  died  from  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Philippi, 
West  Virginia,  on  February  17,  1897,  after  an  illness  of  only  two 
days.  He  is  buried  beside  his  wife,  in  Fraternity  Cemetery, 
Philippi. 

Judge  Woods  and  Isabella  Neeson  Woods  had  nine  children: 

1.  Frank  Woods — born  at  Philippa,  Virginia,  July  20,  1850; 
graduated  from  West  Virginia  University  in  1874  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  later  receiving  that  of  A.  M.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  a  tutor  there  until  his  admission  to  the  Bar  in  1877,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  and  practiced  law  at  Grafton,  West  Virginia, 
with  Benjamin  F.  Martin,  under  the  firm  name  of  “Martin  & 
Woods.”  He  was  a  remarkably  successful  and  clear-headed  law¬ 
yer,  with  a  style  and  diction  which  were  unusually  scholarly, 
lucid  and  forceful,  and  his  pleadings  were  models,  and  will  be 
found  models  to  this  day.  After  practicing  in  West  Virginia  for 
ten  years,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1887,  where  he 
attained  high  standing  as  a  lawyer,  and  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  at  Atlantic  City  on  August  21,  1900.  He  was  a  very  reli¬ 
gious  man,  a  member  of  the  Monumental  Methodist  Church  in 
Baltimore,  and  for  a  long  time  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
of  that  church.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  educational  and 
humanitarian  affairs,  and  was  very  active  and  generous  in  char¬ 
itable  organizations.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cheltenham  School,  a  reformatory  for 
colored  boys,  near  Baltimore,  and  also  of  an  institution  called  The 
Shelter,  in  Baltimore,  a  mission  for  down-and-out  men,  and  spent 
much  time  there  teaching.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  the  most 
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independent  character,  but  took  no  active  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  was  six  feet  tall,  wore  a  dark  beard,  was  straight  and  thin.  His 
expression  was  that  of  a  man  of  fine  thought  and  ideals.  He 
married  Harriet  L.  Deering,  of  Morgantown,  in  June,  1879.  She 
was  born  in  1834  and  died  on  April  27,  1919.  They  had  no  chil¬ 
dren,  and  although  she  was  a  number  of  years  older  than  he,  it 
was  a  most  happy  and  congenial  marriage.  They  are  both  buried 
in  Morgantown. 

2.  Mary  Woods — born  August  19,  1851,  and  died  at  her  home 
in  Philippi  on  August  20,  1936,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in 
Philippi.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  widely 
read,  and  of  keen  intellect.  A  devout  and  active  Christian  and 
church  worker,  particularly  in  Sunday  School  work,  she  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  upon  to  act  as  speaker  in  other  churches  as  well  as 
her  own  church,  which  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal.  “Aunt 
Mary”  possessed  the  fine  erect  bearing  and  dignity  of  all  the 
Woods  family.  She  had  a  remarkable  and  accurate  memory,  a 
faculty  for  remembering  dates  and  relationship,  and  was  the  one 
to  whom  all  the  family  went  for  information  along  these  lines. 
She  married  Thomas  Alman  Wilson  on  April  5,  1869.  He  was  a 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Barbour  County.  He  was 
born  on  November  9,  1846,  and  died  on  September  17,  1882,  and 
is  buried  in  Texas,  his  death  having  occurred  more  than  forty 
years  before  that  of  his  wife.  They  had  four  children — 

(a)  Lewis  Woods  Wilson — born  January  12,  1870;  married 
Lucy  Kittle  on  November  23,  1902,  who  was  born  September  30, 
1882,  and  died  August  27,  1929.  They  had  two  children  who  died 
in  infancy — Thomas  Alman  Wilson,  Jr.,  born  January  30,  1904, 
and  died  February  4,  1905;  Hilda  Fumber  W  ilson,  born  June  18, 
1906,  and  died  August  27,  1906 — and  a  son,  Ben  Lew  Wilson,  who 
was  born  January  10,  1910,  and  married  Mary  Lou  Prescot  in 
Michigan  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1937,  and  lives  in  Philippi.  Lewis 


Woods  Wilson  is  a  Spanish  War  veteran  and  lives  in  his  mother’s 
house  in  Philippi. 

(b)  Isabella  Wilson — born  June  24,  1871;  died  August  10,  1874. 

(c)  Frank  Wilson — born  July  17,  1874;  died  August  21,  1874. 

(d)  Benjamin  Martin  Wilson — born  July  3,  1875;  married 
Frances  Garber — who  was  born  August  26,  1886 — on  June  29,  1915. 
They  have  no  children.  Benjamin  M.  Wilson  is  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  a  farmer,  and  lives  on  his  farm  a  short  distance  above 
Philippi,  on  the  road  to  Belington. 

3.  Isabella  Woods — born  August  15,  1852,  died  February  8, 
1937,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Hugh  Byrer,  in  Martinsburg.  She  is 
buried  in  Philippi  beside  herhusband.  She  was  married  to  Frederick 
S.  Byrer,  a  merchant,  on  June  8,  1875,  and  lived  in  Philippi.  He 
was  born  on  May  25,  1851,  and  died  on  August  29,  1911.  “Aunt 
Belle”  was  a  lovely  woman  in  character  and  looks,  gentle  and 
fine,  with  a  sweetness  of  expression  which  never  left  her  so  long 
as  she  lived.  She  had  the  beautiful  hands  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  Woods  family.  Though  she  lived  to  be  eighty-four,  her 
faculties  were  remarkable,  and  her  interest  in  her  children  and 
grandchildren  and  all  of  their  doings  never  failed.  She  wrote 
letters  in  a  clear  and  steady  hand;  sewed,  and  carried  on  her 
usual  activities  to  the  last.  They  had  four  children — 

(a)  Hozvard  Byrer — born  March  18,  1876;  died  in  infancy. 

(b)  Harry  Hopkins  Byrer — an  attorney  of  prominence,  former 
President  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  now  prac¬ 
ticing  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  part  of  his  time,  and  living  there 
and  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  his  permanent  home.  He  is  a 
General  Attorney  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
When  comparatively  young  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Barbour  County  upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  at  a  time  when 
the  county  was  predominantly  Republican.  During  the  Wilson 
administration  he  served  with  distinction  as  First  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  West  Virginia,  having 
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charge  particularly  of  civil  suits  in  which  the  Government  was 
interested.  He  was  born  on  April  20,  1877.  On  November  19, 
1903,  he  married  Edna  Mae  Griffin,  of  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
born  December  2,  1879,  and  they  have  the  following  children: 

(1)  Samuel  Woods  Byrer — born  August  29,  1905;  an  attorney 
of  Martinsburg;  unmarried. 


(2)  Virginia  Byrer — born  August  24,  1906;  a  teacher  in  French, 
having  studied  extensively  in  this  country  and  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris;  unmarried. 

(3)  Catherine  Byrer — born  January  17,  1910;  married  Dr. 
Aubrey  Armentrout,  a  surgeon  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  on  June 
8,  1935.  They  have  no  children. 

(4)  John  Griffin  Byrer — born  January  21,  1909;  is  engaged  in 
advertising  and  journalistic  work;  married  Fredrica  Roy  Thomp¬ 
son  on  March  13,  1937,  and  is  living  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
They  have  no  children. 

(5)  Harry  Hopkins  Byrer,  Jr. — born  August  26,  1913;  an  at¬ 
torney  practicing  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia;  unmarried. 

(c)  Joseph  Woods  Byrer — born  April  19,  1878,  and  died  at 
Rochester  General  Hospital,  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  16, 
1931.  He  was  married  to  Edith  Krummert  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  about  November  (5th),  1905.  She  was  born  in  1880. 
They  first  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  then  in  Philippi,  and  later  in 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  in  the  banking  and  other 
business.  They  had  several  children. 

(1)  Joseph  Woods  Byrer — born  in  Pittsburgh;  died  at  birth. 

(2)  Annabelle  Lee  Byrer — born  in  Pittsburgh  on  March  27, 
1908.  She  married  William  A.  Bourne  on  November  29,  1928,  and 
lives  in  Pittsburgh.  They  have  a  son,  William  Byrer  Bourne, 
born  May  3,  1939. 

(3)  David  Frederick  Byrer — born  in  Pittsburgh  on  May  27, 
1909;  died  in  Greensburg  when  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  is 
buried  in  Pittsburgh. 
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(4)  Bette  Edith  Byre r — born  February  15,  1916;  married  Walter 
A.  Thompson. 

(5)  Thomas  Richard  Byrer — born  March  5,  1918. 

(6)  Dorothy  Jane  Byrer — born  April  9,  1920. 

(7)  John  Jay  Byrer — born  June  20,  1922. 

(The  last  two  named  above  were  adopted  by  T.  F.  Soles,  an 
attorney,  of  507  Locust  Street,  McKeesport,  Pa.) 

(8)  Priscilla  Jean  Byrer — born  June  27,  1924. 

(9)  Prudence — twin  sister  of  Priscilla  Jean;  died  about  Decem¬ 
ber,  1924. 

(d)  Hugh  Samuel  Byrer — an  attorney  and  Assistant  Prosecut¬ 
ing  Attorney  of  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia,  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Senate;  born  August  27,  1881;  married  Elizabeth 
Rothwell  Ott  on  February  16,  1921.  They  have  one  son,  Frederick 
Ott  Byrer,  born  January  16,  1922,  at  Philippi,  West  Virginia. 
Their  home  is  in  Martinsburg,  West  \  irginia. 

(e)  Margaret  Byrer — born  April  3,  1883;  married  Frank  F. 
Collins  on  June  14,  1905.  He  was  born  on  May  1  1,  1873;  is  in 
the  real  estate  business,  their  home  being  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
They  have  two  daughters — 

(1)  Isabella  Collins — born  June  6,  1907;  married  Alfred  Reid 
Rauch  on  August  14,  1935.  He  was  born  on  August  3,  1906.  They 
have  one  child — Frank  Collins  Rauch,  born  April  16,  1938.  Their 
home  is  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Evalene  Collins — born  April  22,  1909.  She  married  Lome 
Walker  Knister  on  August  21,  1937.  He  was  born  January  1, 
1900.  They  have  no  children.  Their  home  is  Detroit,  Michigan. 

4.  John  Hopkins  Woods — was  the  second  son  of  Judge  Woods, 
born  at  Philippa,  Virginia,  on  November  23,  1853,  and  died  at 
Buckhannon  Hospital,  following  an  operation,  on  October  25,  1921. 
He  was  a  good  looking  man,  dignified,  and  always  well  groomed. 
He  was  a  popular  public  speaker  and  much  in  demand  for  im¬ 
portant  occasions.  It  was  he  who  made  the  address  at  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  Philippi 
Court  House.  The  writer  has  a  copy  of  his  speech. 

“Hop"  Woods,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  educated  by 
private  tutors,  in  the  public  schools,  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  and  at  West  Virginia  University.  He  came  to  the  Bar 
in  1879,  and,  until  his  father  went  on  the  bench,  practiced  his  pro¬ 
fession  with  the  latter  under  the  firm  name  of  “Samuel  Woods 
and  Son."  He  lived  in  Philippi  where  he  had  an  extensive 
practice,  and  was  an  unusually  diligent,  studious  and  faithful 
lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Philippi.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Barbour 
County  Bar.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Barbour  County  Bar 
Association,  had  been  President  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  and 
for  the  year  1921  was  a  delegate  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
from  West  Virginia.  He  was  a  very  religious  man,  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  one  of  the  finest  Bible 
teachers  the  local  church  at  Philippi  ever  had.  He  married  Mrs. 
Anna  Sargent,  a  widow  with  two  sons,  in  1891.  She  died,  and  on 
June  22,  1898,  he  married  Virginia  Canter  of  Staunton,  Virginia, 
and  they  had  one  son,  Neeson  Woods,  a  brilliant  young  man,  who 
died  while  a  student  at  Yale  LTniversity  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  on  January  25,  1925.  Mrs.  Woods  some  years  later  married 
Lee  J.  Sandridge,  of  Philippi. 

5.  Samuel  Van  Horn  Woods — (the  writer’s  father),  born  at 
“Philippa,"  Virginia,  on  August  31,  1856,  and  died  in  Charleston. 
West  Virginia,  on  June  3,  1937,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  is 
buried  beside  his  wife  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park,  Charleston,  West 
\  irginia.  Samuel  V.  Woods  received  his  education  from  public 
schools  and  private  tutors,  and  attended  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  before  graduation  because 
of  ill  health,  although  later  he  had  remarkably  fine  health  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  studied  law  under  his  father,  and  was 
examined  before,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  by,  the  State 
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Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  upon  the  m  tion  of  William  L.  Wilson 
m  18c  J,  from  which  time  he  practiced  law  in  Philippi  until  1924, 
when  lie  removed  to  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  where  he  continued 
to  practice,  although  semi-ietired,  until  his  death.  He  married 
Mollie  (Mary  Alice)  Strickler,  daughter  of  Isaac  Harrison  Strick- 
ler  and  Margaret  Jane  Jarvis  Strickler,  of  Philippi,  on  March  9, 
1892,  Mr.  Strickler  being  a  merchant.  She  was  born  on  August 
8,  1858,  and  died  on  May  31,  1937,  and  was  buried  the  day  before 
her  husband  died.  They  had  one  daughter,  Ruth  Nee  son  Woods , 
born  February  24,  1894;  married  June  14,  1916,  to  Arthur  S. 
Dayton,  who  was  born  May  6,  1887,  and  is  a  lawyer  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia,  and  a  son  of  Judge  Alston  G.  Dayton  and 
Lummie  Sinsel  Dayton,  of  Philippi.  They  have  no  children. 

Samuel  V.  Woods  was  a  distinguished,  fine  looking  man,  six 
feet  tall,  large  frame,  very  erect,  with  a  auiet,  dignified  bearing 
and  courteous  manner.  He  inherited  the  light,  elastic  step  of  his 
father.  He  had  pale  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  light  brown  hair. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  force  and  strength  of  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  most  gentle  man, — kindly,  thoughtful,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  generous.  The  following  is  a  professional  opinion  of  his 
ability,  quoted  from  “The  History  of  West  Virginia,  Old  and 
New”: 

“In  his  court  work  he  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the 
thoroughness  of  his  preparation,  the  tact  of  his  examination  of 
witnesses,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  pleading  and 
practice,  and  coolness  and  self-poise  which  he  exhibits  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  most  adverse  and  trying  nature.  As  an  advo¬ 
cate,  he  is  gifted  with  logical  powers  and  a  faculty  of  expression, 
simple  and  lucid.  His  diction  is  clear  and  correct,  his  language 
forceful  and  pointed,  and  on  all  occasions  he  shows  the  power  of 
an  able  public  speaker  and  debater,  and  is  an  honorable  and 
upright  attorney.” 
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He  was  actively  interested  in  politics,  being  a  strong  Democrat. 
Though  living  in  a  strongly  Republican  county  and  senatorial 
and  congressional  district,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1910  from  the  Thirteenth  District.  In  1913,  with  a  Senate  equally 
divided  politically,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  as  such  was  ex-officio  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State.  In  1880  he  was  Elector-at-Large  for  the  State;  delegate 
in  1892  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention;  Presidential  Elec¬ 
tor  Second  West  Virginia  District  in  1896;  served  as  Assistant 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Barbour  County  in  1884;  was  Mayor  of 
Philippi  two  terms,  1886,  and  twice  was  Democratic  nominee  for 
Congress  from  the  Second  District — in  1916  and  1918. 

Samuel  V.  Woods  was  a  useful  and  prominent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  of  Philippi,  and  also  (after  moving  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia)  a  valued  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  on  Quarrier  Street, — being  a  splendid  Bible  student  and 
a  learned  teacher  in  both  churches,  as  well  as  successively  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Saratoga,  New  York, 
in  1916;  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  General  Conference  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  in  1920;  a  member  of  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  America  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1932. 
Many  times  through  the  years  he  gave  religious  talks  in  various 
churches  over  the  State.  He  was  much  interested  in  Wesleyan 
College  in  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1906  to  1937,  and  was  President  of 
the  Board,  1926-1928.  By  reason  of  the  age  retirement  regula¬ 
tion,  the  last  few  years  of  his  tenure  he  was  a  Member  Emeritus. 
He  gave  much  property  and  money  to  the  College,  and  also  built 
a  Pergola  spring  on  the  campus,  as  a  gift  of  the  “Woods  Class" 
of  1916 — the  same  year  in  which  the  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Davis  Child  Shelter,  in  Charleston,  for  a  number  of 
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years,  and  actively  interested  in  its  welfare.  During  the  World 
War  Mr.  Woods  served  as  a  Four  Minute  speaker,  was  a  member 
of  the  Barbour  County  Legal  Advisory  Board,  and  was  President 
of  the  Barbour  County  Red  Cross  Chapter.  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  reading  and  culture,  had  a  fine  literary  style  and  ability  in 
writing.  He  had  owned  farms  and  cattle  in  his  earlier  life,  and 
enjoyed  riding  and  fishing.  He  loved  nature,  and  possessed  a 
store  of  knowledge  of  birds  and  animals,  and  had  a  deep  interest 
and  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  the  out-of-doors.  He  revelled  in  the 
sky,  the  trees,  and  all  the  beauty  of  God’s  handiwork.  He  was  a 
gifted  public  speaker,  fluent  and  forceful,  poised  and  clear-think¬ 
ing,  fearless  in  his  stand  on  the  right  side  of  any  question,  public 
or  private,  a  quiet,  wise  and  kindly  dignity,  and  a  never  failing 
gentlemanly  and  courteous  manner  that  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

“His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘This  was  a  man!’  ” 

He  was  the  last  of  the  Woods  family  bearing  that  name,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  West  Virginia  history. 

6.  Margaret  N.  Woods — born  October  26,  1857,  and  died  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1933.  She  married  Dr.  Robert  Ludington  Brown,  Captain 
Quarter-Master,  U.  S.  A.,  on  November  4,  1885.  Dr.  Brown  was 
born  August  19,  1854,  and  died  on  July  25,  1921.  They  are  buried 
in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  “Aunt  Margaret”  was  a  beautiful 
and  exceptionally  charming  woman  of  the  highest  type.  She  was 
witty  and  entertaining,  and  full  of  good  sense  and  judgment.  Her 
friends  and  admirers  were  legion.  She  and  the  writer’s  father, 
being  near  each  other  in  age,  were  especially  congenial  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  their  devotion  was  strong  and  beautiful  all  of  their  lives. 
She  was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  never  grow  old,  except  in 
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increase  of  wisdom  and  kindliness.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  the 
following  children: 

(a)  Marshall  Brown — born  August  25,  1886;  asociated  with 
the  Massachusetts  Bonding  Company  and  living  in  Boston;  un¬ 
married. 

(b)  Isabella  Brozvn — born  February  15,  1888;  married  to  Mason 
G.  Ambler,  of  distinguished  family,  on  June  21,  1921.  He  was 
born  on  August  27,  1876,  and  is  a  prominent  attorney  of  Parkers¬ 
burg,  West  \  irginia,  having  served  as  President  of  the  State  Bar 
Association.  Their  home  is  in  Parkersburg.  They  have  no  children. 

(c)  Robert  Ludington  Brozvn ,  Jr. — born  March  24,  1890;  en¬ 
gaged  in  brokerage  business,  and  living  in  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia.  He  married  Jessie  Brown,  daughter  of  Congressman 
W.  C.  Brown,  of  Kingwood,  West  Virginia,  on  June  24,  1914. 
She  was  born  on  February  1,  1886.  They  have  three  children — 

(1)  William  Gay  Brown — born  June  8,  1915 — graduated,  1939, 
with  degree  of  Ll.B. 

(2)  Margaret  Brown — born  March  14,  1918 — just  completed 
two  years  at  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  Staunton,  Virginia. 

(3)  Robert  Ludington  Brown  III — born  August  19,  1921 — fin¬ 
ished  high  school,  1939. 

7.  Cornelius  Callender  (“Corney”)  Woods — born  September 
5,  1859;  died  April  6,  1861;  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  Philippi, 
West  Virginia. 

8.  Catherine  Augusta  Woods  (Katie) — born  June  6,  1864,  in 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  and  died  of  diphtheria  in  Philippi  on 
August  2,  1874.  She  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Philippi  near 
her  grandmother,  Margaret  McKendrie  Neeson.  The  writer  has 
Katie’s  little  Bible  containing  a  touching  inscription  written  by 
Judge  Woods,  who  gave  it  to  the  writer’s  father  after  her  death. 

9.  Charles  Woods — born  and  died  on  January  29,  1866. 
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Notes  on  the  Neeson  Family 

The  Neeson  family  lived  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  same 
general  vicinity  as  the  Woods  and  McKendrie  families,  and 
doubtless  all  were  known  to  each  other,  if  not  actually  friends, 
before  emigrating  to  America.  Some  at  least  of  the  Neesons  were 
weavers,  and  there  was  frequent  mention  by  John  Neeson  (hus¬ 
band  of  Margaret  McKendrie)  of  the  ^  1 700  linen”  which  he,  and 
they,  made,  and  in  which  they  took  great  pride.  (It  is  a  very 
fine  grade  of  Irish  linen,  having  1700  threads  to  the  inch.) 

John  Neeson  II  was  the  son  of  John  Neeson  I  and  Catherine 
McLean,  and  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1792,  and  died  in  1860  in 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  several  brothers  and  sisters, 
namely,  (a)  George  Neeson,  of  Toone,  Ireland,  (whose  wife  was 
Maria,  there  being  several  children — Ellen,  John,  Eliza  and  Te- 
ressa);  (b)  Daniel  Neeson;  (c)  James  Neeson;  (d)  Henry  Neeson; 
(e)  Patrick  Neeson;  (f)  Isabella  (who  married  James  McKain, 
or  McKan,  and  had  a  daughter,  Isabella  McKain). 

John  Neeson  II  is  described  as  having  blue  eyes  and  auburn 
hair,  very  tall,  well  proportioned  and  erect,  and  possessing  a  fine 
mind  and  an  attractive  personality.  (I  have  heard  my  father, 
Samuel  V.  Woods,  say  that  Mrs.  John  Neeson  often  told  him — 
“Your  Grandfather  was  the  ‘hohnsomest  mom  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  !” 

John  Neeson  II  married  Margaret  McKendrie  at  Grange  Mill 
Town,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  Easter,  April  30,  1821,  the  ser¬ 
vice  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest,  Father  McMullen,  the  Mc¬ 
Kendrie  family  probably  being  Catholic.  After  their  marriage  they 
continued  to  live  in  Ireland  until  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
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Janies  Neeson  (brother  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Woods) 


James  Neeson,  on  February  2,  1822,  at  the  home  of  his  maternal 
grandparents.  When  he  was  a  little  over  a  year  old,  his  parents 
emigrated  to  America,  settling  in  Hamilton  Village,  New  York, 
where  they  continued  to  live  a  few  years,  (at  least  until  after  1828) 
then  moving  to  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  their  permanent  home. 

Margaret  McKendrie,  youngest  child  of  her  parents,  Edmund 
(or  Edward)  McKendrie  I,  and  Nancy  Patterson  McKendrie,  was 
born  at  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1798,  and  died  April  4,  1892,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  94  years,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Isabella 
Neeson  (Mrs.  Samuel)  Woods,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
in  Philippi,  West  Virginia.  She  was  educated  in  a  Moravian  school 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  studied  all  kinds  of  exquisite  needlework, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  under  Betty  Ann  McCally,  in  Reynolds- 
town.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  beauty  and  intelligence 
— possessing  a  great  fondness  for  the  poets  of  England  and  Ireland. 

John  Neeson  II  and  Margaret  McKendrie  Neeson  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children: 

(A)  James  Neeson — born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1822;  died  in  January,  1889,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
is  buried  there  in  Hollywood  Cemetery.  He  was  a  brilliant  lawyer 
and  practiced  in  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  from  1845  until  the 
Civil  War,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  in 
1850-1851  from  Marion  County.  During  the  war  he  was  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  after  1865  he  made  his  permanent  home 
in  Richmond,  his  residence  being  located  on  the  corner  of  11th 
and  Marshall  Streets.  He  was  arguing  a  case  in  1870  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Richmond  when  the  floor  of  the  court  room 
in  the  Capitol  building  collapsed  and  fell  to  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  below,  resulting  in  the  death  and  injury  of  many 
distinguished  men,  Mr.  Neeson  being  one  of  those  injured.  He 
was  offered  an  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Virginia,  but  declined  the  honor,  which  came  very  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  at  a  time  when  he  felt  no  incentive  or  desire 
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to  assume  new  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  married  Sarah  Jane 
Gay,  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  about  1845,  and  they  had  the 
following  children  (the  order  probably  being  incorrect) : 

(1)  William  Gay  Neeson — born  June  4,  1858;  died,  unmarried, 
in  October,  1888,  while  a  student  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  is  buried  on  the  University  campus  in  Charlottesville,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  by  the  students.  (His  father  wrote  him  a 
series  of  Bible  letters  —  one  each  Sunday  —  while  he  was  there. 
These  are  in  my  possession.) 

(2)  Mary  Neeson — married  Thomas  Michie,  of  Charlottesville 
and  Cincinnati.  They  had  one  daughter,  Mrs.  William  S.  Hum¬ 
bert,  who  was  divorced,  and  dying,  left  three  children. 

(3)  Nina  Neeson — married  Edward  H.  Smith.  They  had  a  son, 
(a)  William  Gay  Smith,  of  Richmond,  a  daughter  (b)  Nina  Ambler 
Smith,  who  married  Charles  Cox,  of  Waverly  Virginia,  (and  they 
had  the  following  children — Charles  Clifford  Cox  and  Jacqueline 
Cox),  and  (c)  Goldie  Smith. 

(4)  Julia  Neeson — died  in  1914;  married  Judge  Charles  Green, 
and  their  home  was  a  beautiful  country  estate  in  Washington, 
Virginia.  They  had  a  daughter,  Gay  Green,  who  married  Russell 
Charles  Fritts,  of  Front  Royal,  Virginia.  They  were  separated 
or  divorced  later. 

(5)  Martha  (“Mattie" )  Neeson — died,  unmarried,  in  Richmond. 

(B)  Isabella  Neeson — born  in  Batavia,  New  York,  on  June 
12,  1824,  the  year  after  her  parents  arrived  in  America.  She  died 
on  December  20,  1895.  She  married  Samuel  Woods.  Full  data 
previously  noted. 

(C)  Catherine  (“Cass")  Neeson — born  April  5,  1828,  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  \  illage,  New  York,  and  died  July  4,  1923,  at  the  age  of  95 
years,  at  her  home  at  Rivesville,  Marion  County,  West  Virginia. 
She  married  George  P.  Morgan  in  1854,  who  died  at  Camp 
Chase  during  the  Civil  War  in  1862.  They  had  the  following 
children,  none  of  whom  ever  married: 
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Henry  Neeson  (brother  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Woods) 


(1)  Alice  Morgan — born  in  1855  and  died  in  March,  1935. 

(2)  James  H.  Morgan — born  in  1856. 

(3)  William  Gay  Morgan — born  in  1858,  and  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1927. 

(4)  Mary  Josephine  (" Sis ")  Morgan — born  in  1859;  died  in 

1920. 

George  P.  Morgan  was  a  direct  descendant  of  David  Morgan, 
of  Indian  warfare  fame.  The  Morgan  farm  is  the  site  of  his  famous 
struggle  with  the  Indians,  and  a  monument  of  native  stone  marks 
the  spot.  This  farm  was  never  bought  or  sold,  but  was  a  grant 
from  the  King  of  England  in  1776.  It  is  in  Paw  Paw  District,  at 
Rivesville,  Marion  County,  near  Fairmont,  West  Virginia.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  Morgan  family  until  the  death  of  Alice  Morgan, 
the  last  survivor. 

(D)  Henry  Neeson — was  born  in  1839,  at  East  Springfield,  Erie 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  19t/.  He  is  buried  in  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.,  beside  his  wife  and  her  parents.  He  married  Lina 
Morgan  Word  in  1868,  and  she  died  on  June  1,  1921.  Henry 
Neeson  was  a  lawyer,  his  home  being  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  I 
recall  him  in  his  later  years  as  a  man  of  medium  height,  erect  and 
thin,  having  a  most  gentlemanly  and  courteous  bearing.  He  and 
his  wife  had  the  following  children: 

(1)  Nellie  Neeson — born  in  1871;  married  an  English  clergy¬ 
man,  Rev.  William  Osmond,  who  died  February  22,  1931.  They 
had  one  daughter,  Margaret,  and  their  home  was  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  where  she  continued  to  reside  after  his  death. 

(2)  Lillian  Neeson — born  in  1873  and  died  April  25,  1930.  She 
married  Thomas  H.  Botts  and  their  home  was  at  Catonsville. 
Maryland,  near  Baltimore.  They  had  three  children — (a)  Mar¬ 
garet  Botts,  who  married  Walter  M.  Cheek,  and  their  home  is 
Baltimore;  (b)  Neeson  Botts — a  priest  in  the  High  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Baltimore — and  (c)  Thomas  Botts. 
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(a)  Remick  Nee  son — born  18/5 ;  an  artist;  was  married  and 
divorced,  and  has  no  children.  He  lives  in  Baltimore. 

(E)  John  Neeson  III — died  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1851 

(F)  Mary  Neeson — born  in  Meadville;  died  in  childhood. 
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Notes  on  the  McKenclrie  lHamily 


Edmund  McKendrie  I  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Patterson,  were  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  lived  at  Grange  Mill  Town,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland.  They  had  the  following  children: 

(A)  Edmund  McKendrie  II — born  in  Ireland;  emigrated  to 
America;  lived  and  died  in  Conneaut,  Pennsylvania. 

(B)  James  Patterson  McKendrie — lived  in  Philadelphia;  mar¬ 
ried  first  Nancy  Snow,  and  they  had  the  following  children: 

(1)  Nancy  McKendrie 

(2)  Edmund  McKendrie 

(3)  William  McKendrie 

(4)  Albert  McKendrie 

(5)  Irvin  McKendrie 

(6)  Robert  McKendrie 

(7)  Emmet  McKendrie — has  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Elsie  Rich,  of 
Girard,  Pennsylvania.  Married  second  time  Elizabeth  Baldwin, 
and  they  had  the  following  children: 

(8)  Marcus  McKendrie  1 

(9)  Helen  McKendrie  ]  Once  visited  Philippi. 

(10)  Josephine  McKendrie — married  .  Coleman, 

Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

(C)  Robert  McKendrie  —  married  Ellen  McCann;  lived  at 
Toone,  Ireland. 

(D)  Mary  McKendrie — married  Hugh  Carmichael,  and  they 
had  the  following  children: 

(1)  Samuel  Carmichael  —  came  to  United  States  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

(2)  James  Carmichael — lived  in  Scotland. 
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(3)  Gabriel  Carmichael — Ireland. 

(4)  Margaret  Jane  Carmichael — married  and  lived  in  Scotland. 

(5)  Catherine  Carmichael  —  unmarried;  trained  nurse  living 
near  Philadelphia. 

(6)  Ellen  Carmichael — married . Berlin,  a  hatter 

living  in  Philadelphia;  had  three  children,  one  living,  Catherine,  a 
teacher,  who  is  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  lives  in  Los  Angeles.  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  Woods  visited  Ellen  Berlin  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  during  the  Exposition  in  1876. 

(E)  Jane  McKendrie. 

(F)  Sarah  (“Sally”)  McKendrie . 

(G)  Margaret  McKendrie — born  1798;  died  April  4,  1892; 
married  John  Neeson  II.  Full  data  previously  noted. 
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